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PREFACE 


^ 

Articles 2 and 26 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
raise the question of equal educational opportunities for all. In 
this respect Unesco has devoted over the past five years increasing 
attention to the education of women, guided by the resolutions 
of the Economic and Social Council, and working closely with the 
United Nations Commission on the Status of Women, the ILO 
and other specialized agencies, the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion, and the existing international women's organizations. 

In order to establish the actual situation, Unesco prepared 
jointly with the International Bureau of Education a question- 
naire on the access of women to education which was addressed 
to the different Ministers of Education. The answers from 47 of 
these are "printed in Access of Women to Education. This inquiry 
was conducted as a preliminary study for the Fifteenth Interna- 
tional Conference on’ Public Education, convened jointly by 
Unesco and the IBE at Geneva in July 1952, which devoted a 
major part of its discussions to this problem. Its recommendation 
relevant to the subject will be found in Part IV of this volume. 

It was impossible in,the time available for Unesco to initiate 
intensive studies on all the countries answering the questionnaire. 
АЗ a first step, therefore, three were selected which it was felt 
would illustrate as many aspects of the problem as possible and 
which it was hoped would help the delegates to the Conference 
to formulate their recommendations. It is fully realized that no 
valid comparative analysis could be based on these three studies 
alone and we have therefore refrained from adding an introduc- 
tion. 

Mrs. Amanda Labarca, the author of the essay on Chile, is Direc- 
tor of the Department of Summer Schools and University Exten- 
sion, University of Chile, Santiago; K. L. Joshi and P. D. Shukla, 
the joint authors of the essay on India, are Assistant Educational 
Advisers to the Government of India; the essay on Yugoslavia 
was prepared by Mrs. Mitra Mitrovich, Minister-President of the 


1 Unesco/IBE, Access of Women fo Education, Paris, Geneva. 1952, 203 pp. 
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улс for Education and Culture of the Serbian People's 
Republic and member of the Yugoslav National Commission 
for Unesco, and Mrs. Vida Tomsich, People’s Deputy, Belgrade. 
"The writers were given only general indications as to the kind 

of document desired, and were left free to develop their subject 
independently, treating it according to their particular outlook 
and the form in which it arises in their respective countries. 
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PART I 


WOMEN AND EDUCATION IN CHILE 


by Amanpa Lazarca H. 


CHAR TER 


THE STATUS OF WOMEN IN CHILE 


The status of Spanish women was not identical in all the countries 
of the New World throughout the centuries of the discovery and 
conquest of America. A few white women did, indeed, come with 
the military leaders to Chile—for instance, Inés de Suarez, the 
constant companion of the conquistador Pedro de Valdivia. In 
that unexplored region, Inés had to play a man's part as a leader 
and a founder of communities. It was she who introduced wheat 
and small farmyard livestock into Chile; and when Santiago was 
burnt by the Indians in revolt, she did not forget to save a few 


chickens and heads of corn. 
The life lived by these women w 


what it would have been in Europe, 
cases. Few of the men who came to America as administrators, 


officers, adventurers or soldiers were accompanied by their wives 
and daughters. Most of the conquistadors, coming womanless to 
Chile, entered into extra-legal unions with Indian girls and later, 
senior officials were forbidden under colonial law to marry in 
their districts lest the resultant Americanization might lead them 


to neglect the interests of the crown. 


as markedly different from 
but they were exceptional 


o 
SOCIAL STATUS 


With a father bound to it only by his whim, the effective head 
of the half-caste family was the mother. A Spaniard—soldier, 
officer or civilian—arrived in Chile, stayed for a while, and then 
returned to his own country, after which no more was heard of 
him. The Indian mother, left to fend for herself, had to bring up 
ould. In any case, by venerable 


her children as best she c 
Araucanian tradition, it was her task to till the soil, weave 
hile her man was at war or 


clothing and make pottery W 
hunting. The basis of native family life was polygamy, and a 


woman was therefore doing no more than follow her destiny 
by living with a Spaniard who already had a wife in Europe or 


America. 
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As the colony developed the encomendero! became a great 
landed proprietor, and developed into a feudal lord throughout 
America. Not only did he people his vast domains with his own 
offspring but he also had a legitimate family and heirs who lived 
on his estates as a ruling caste. As for the many children borne 
him by Indian or half-caste women, he hardly gave them a 
thought. As Gilberto Freyre has put it, it was polygamy, accepted 
and tolerated, which made it possible to populate America. 

Spanish and colonial law recognized and protected the children 
born in wedlock; they were, however, always a minority of the 
population. The institution of the right of primogeniture made 
the eldest son the head of the family in the absence or on the 
death of the father; his sisters—and for that matter his mother— 
owed him obedience, while he in turn was responsible for ‘settling’ 
them, i.e. marrying them off. A woman was a permanent minor; 
marriage merely meant a change of guardianship. 

The earliest legal codes of the new republics made no great 
change in the status of women, despite the abolition of slavery 
(1811) and later of the right of primogeniture (1852). 

Under Andrés Bello’s Civil Code, promulgated in 1855 by 
President José J. Perez, a woman was still a ‘minor’, as she was 
also under the penal and the commercial codes: women could 
neither be guardians nor administrators of estates nor witness legal 
instruments. 

It should be said, however, that the laws of inheritance made 
no distinction between boys and girls. Provided she was unmarried 
and of age, a woman had a right to sell, mortgage property, and 
conduct business. On marriage, however, she came under the 
authority of her husband. The husband alone administered the 
common property of the marriage and he was the legal owner 
of the profits or salary of his wife, who could not practise a profs- 
sion or hold a paid position without his authorization. 

Under Articles 131 and 133 of the Civil Code, which are taken 
almost word for word from the Code Napoléon, the husband 
owes his wife *protection', while she in her turn owes *obedience' 
to her husband and cannot, without his consent, dispose of her 
own property, even after a decree of separation. 

The status of women only began to improve towards 1925. Law 
No. 321 of 12 March 1925, known as the ‘Maza Law’, makes the 
mother the head of the family in the event of the husband's death 
or incapacity, abolishes the incapacity of women to act as wit- 


1 ‘The name formally given to the Spaniards of America responsible, under royal licence, for watching 
over tbe interests of a number of natives and teaching them the catechism, The responsibility 


= сезу sought by reason of the revenues which went with it' (N. Fernandez Cuesta's diction- 
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nesses and gives married women the right of free disposal of 
“property which is the product of their work in industry or a 
profession’. 

There remained certain matters not covered by the above law, 
and its provisions were supplemented by those of Law No. 5521 
of I9 December 1934. More particularly the latter improved the 
Position of married women in employment (Article 137 of the 
Civil Code laid it down that “а married woman, whatever her 
age, can freely engage in an employment, trade, profession or 
industry unless prohibited by summary judgment given at the 
request of her, husband"). Law No. 7612 of 1943 gives authority 
for the conversion of wholly or partially communal ownership 
of property in marriage into absolute separation of ownership. 

Despite these reforms, the civil equality of the two sexes, advo- 
cated by the United Nations and by the Organization of American 
States, of which Chile is a member, is not a fact; and legisfation 
establishing the inferiority of women is still in force. ‘Thus, under 
the normal type of marriage contract (community of property) 
the wife cannot, without her husband's authority, sign or termi- 
nate a contract, remit a debt, accept or refuse a donation, inheri- 
tance or legacy, acquire goods with or without payment, or 
alienate, mortgage or pledge such goods’. 

Women's associations in Chile have vainly demanded that 
parental authority, which today is only granted to the mother on 
the disappearance of the father, be exercised jointly by husband 
and wife. Under current legislation the father can even appoint 
by will a third party whom the mother is obliged to consult in 
the exercise of parental authority. 

Another instance of discrimination is that, in the event of 
remarriage, a widower retains his parental authority whereas a 
widow loses hers. ү] 

There are also many inequalities in the matter of adultery. 
A woman is an adulteress if she has “sexual relations with a man 
other than her husband'. A man is only guilty of adultery if he 
“introduces a concubine into the home or if his infidelity elsewhere 
than in the home is open and notorious'. The prison sentence to 
which an adulteress is liable is from 61 days to 5 years; in the 
case of an adulterer, it is from 61 to 340 days (то months) only. 
A husband finding his wife in flagrante delite, and killing her or - 
her paramour or causing either grievous bodily harm, is liable 


1 See the chapter on the legal status of Chilean women in Actividades femeninas en Chile, ( 1928); 
also Capacidad de la Mujer casada con relación a sus bienes, by Elena Caffarena de Jiles (1948) 


and ¿A donde va lamujer? (pp. 167-76) by Amanda Labarca H. (1934). 
2 Roneographed memorandum from the Oficina de la Mujer to the Extraordinary Assembly of the 


Inter-American Commission on Women (Buenos Aires, 1950). 
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to no penalty. There is no condonation of similar action by an 
injured wife. 2 
Under Chilean law there is no divorce in the sense of final 
dissolution of marriage; however there is provision for declara- 
tions of nullity, and suits for nullity are constantly resorted to by 
persons wishing to divorce in order to remarry. The fact is that, 
from the point of view of the parties” civil status, a marriage is 
only valid if contracted before the authorities of the place of 
residence, and husband and wife can always agree to state that this 
condition was not fulfilled. In practice, this amounts to divorce 
by mutual consent, with no legal safeguards for the wife and 
children. Should either party decline to co-operate, divorce 
becomes impossible, and it is by no means uncommon for consent 
to be secured by threats or illegal transactions. 
A further point is that a man convicted of adultery continues 
to administer the common property of the marriage, whereas a 
wife, even after securing a ‘permanent divorce’ (which in Chilean 
law dissolves the conjugal establishment but not the marriage tie) 
is deprived of the right of enjoying the use of such of her property 
as her husband was managing before the divorce (i.e. of all her 
property including that acquired subsequent to the marriage, 
unless her marriage contract provided for separation of property) 


ECONOMIC STATUS 
Contracts of. Employment 


From the age of 18, any woman, whether married or single, can 
freely enter into a contract of employment. Between the ages 
of 12 and 18, a woman can only accept employment subject to 
having complied with the legal requirements regarding compul- 
sory school attendancc. Statistics indicate however, that there aie 
illiterate working girls under 18 years of age. 


Hours of Work 


In the case of women in industrial employment, the normal 
working day is eight hours plus a maximum of two hours overtime. 
Article 48 of the Labour Code forbids night work by women in 
factories. Its provisions unfortunately do not apply to women 
working in commercial undertakings, to domestic servants, to 
women agricultural workers, or to those employed in home 
industries, etc. Even in industry this provision is not observed ; 
women are employed in many undertakings working a ET 
shift, 24-hour day. Article 49 of the Labour Code (on health an 


4 . 


safety precautions at work) prohibits the employment of women 
underground in mines and in.certain tasks regarded as beyond 
their strength or as dangerous for their physical or moral health. 


Wages 


The Labour Code lays it down that men and women shall be 
paid the same wages for the same work. In the majority of indus- 
trial and commercial undertakings not bound by minimum wage 


regulations, this provision is circumvented. To justify the payment 


of lower rates to women, employers argue that they are bound to 
grant them paid maternity leave and to maintain day nurseries 
for infants. In her thesis, “La mujer ante la legislación chilena', 
Margarita Gallo Ch. instances a number of industries in which, 
during the years 1941, 1942 and 1943,! women's wages were on 
an average, less than half men's wages. 

The following description by Mr. Juan Crocco F. of the present 
position is given in the chapter on the standard of living in the 
Geografía económica de Chile. “In Chile, as elsewhere, women receive 
lower wages than men, although there are some indications that 
the difference between the two is tending to disappear. The scale 
of dues of the Workers’ Insurance Fund indicates that in 1948 
a woman's daily wage averaged 57 per cent of a man's, though 
in fact the exact proportion varies according to region, year and 
employment. Thus, in 1948 the proportion for agriculture was 
56 per cent; for industry, 64 per cent (with a tendency to rise); 
and for commerce 58 per cent. As a general rule the best paid 
women workers are domestic servants; in 1948 this class was paid 
at rates equivalent to 71 per cent of those for men. Incidentally 
this percentage is tending, to increase.’* 

The law grants a married woman the right to receive and 
handle her own earnings and, by a decision of the appropriate 
Labour Court, up to 50 per cent of the earnings of her husband 
if he is proved to be failing to maintain her. She has the same 
rights in respect of those of her children who are minors. 


Social Insurance 


The earliest measures of social insurance date from the country's 
achievement of independence: at that time pensions for ex-soldiers 


1 Margarita Gallo Ch. ‘La mujer ante la legislación chilena', Santiago, Universidad de Chile, 


1945, Thesis, p. 85. 
2 Fundación Pedro Aguirre de la Corporación de Fomento a la Producción. Geografía económica 


de Chile. Santiago, Imp. Universitaria, 1950. Vol. II, p. 222. 
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in the War of Independence and a provident fund for their fami- 
lies were introduced. 
Under the law of 1857 civil servants were granted retirement 


pensions, and other partial measures were adopted towards the . 


beginning of the twentieth century. Only since 1925, however, 
have the benefits of social legislation been extended to the working 
population as a whole—workmen, employees or officials—without 
distinction of sex. The actual provisions differ with the type of 
employment, the principal ones being reduced fees for medical 
and dental care and prescriptions, sickness and unemployment 
benefit, disability and old age pensions, the establishment of 
provident funds, periodical medical examinations so as to treat 
diseases at an early stage, and long leave, on full pay for curable 
cases of tuberculosis, venereal disease, diseases of the heart or 
circulatory. system, etc. 

At the date of writing Parliament is discussing a Bill for the 
amendment of Law No. 4054 on compulsory insurance. In its 
amended form, the law should contribute still further to ensuring 
the economic well-being and the health of the population. 


Protection of Mothers and Children 


Wage-earners in industrial and commercial undertakings enjoy 
the following advantages: 

1. Security of employment during pregnancy. 

2. Maternity leave (6 weeks before and 6 weeks after confine- 

ment). 
3. Cash benefits (50 per cent of salary during leave). 
4. Time off for nursing during working hours and medical care 
for the child. 

5. Cash allowance during the nursing period. 

In line with the provisions of the Washington Convention (19:9), 
the above legislation applies exclusively to salaried women 
workers in industry and commerce. Women in the service of 
private persons are, indeed, entitled to 12 weeks’ maternity leave 
with full salary, but have no right to the continuance of their 
employment and are not eligible for the nursing allowance. 

The payment of maternity allowances and the maintenance of 

day nurseries are the financial responsibility neither of the social 
insurance organizations nor of the State but of the employer. The 
Workers Insurance Fund pays a proportion of the maternity 
allowance, which amounts in all to no more than 50 per cent of 
the wage received by the woman concerned during the period 
of 180 days immediately prior to her maternity leave. It is deplo- 
rable that, in this particular, Chilean law should diverge from the 
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Washington Convention, which prescribes a sufficient allowance 
to ensure the subsistence of mother and child under healthy condi- 
tions. Working women's wages, already inadequate in most 
cases, are reduced by a further 50 per cent during maternity 


leave. What makes this injustice still worse is that, in similar 


circumstances, a woman in the service of a private person will 
receive her full salary, and her financial position in any case is 
often better. The consequence is that working women take their 
leave as late as possible, continuing to work almost to the moment 
of confinement. 

On the other hand, the provisions regarding day nurseries and 
nursing time are weighted in favour of the female employees in 
industry and commerce. Any employer with 20 or more female 
workers is obliged to maintain a day nursery with a suitable 
staff, preferably qualified nurses in charge, to which female, staff 
can bring their infants throughout the whole nursing period. 
They are entitled without loss of pay, to two nursing breaks per 
day in working hours, of a total length of one hour. To avoid this 
obligation many employers never have 20 women employed at 
a time. 

The object of Law No. 4054 on compulsory insurance and of the 
welfare regulations for mothers and children is to protect their 
health. The benefit of these provisions is extended to insured 
women, thé legal wives of insured men and their children up to 
the age of two. The benefits provided arc the following: free 
medical assistance during pregnancy, confinement and the post- 
natal period; maternity allowance (50 per cent of pay) during 
the two weeks preceding and the two weeks following the confine- 
ment and medical inspection of the child up to the age of four; 
nursing allowance for insured mothers or provision of artificial 
food for the child, etc. 

It should be emphasized that domestic servants, though covered 
by the compulsory insurance law, are not eligible for the welfare 
benefits enjoyed by women workers in industry under the Labour 
Code. In particular, they have no right to maintenance in employ- 
ment and can be dismissed without compensation other than a 
fortnight's pay. 


Workers in Home Industries 


This is the category of women workers most vulnerable to exploi- 
tation, and in respect of which the law can most easily be broken 
or circumvented, particularly as regards the payment of mater- 
nity allowances, although the provision was made applicable to 
employed women working in their own homes by a judgment 
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delivered at the instances of the Women's Section of the 
Santiago Provincial Inspectorate of Labour (Judgment of 31 Octo- 


ber 1944). 
Employment of Minors 


Under Chilean law persons of either sex below the age of 18 may 


` be employed, conditionally on the consent of their parents or 


guardians and on compliance with the law on compulsory school 
attendance. Employers of minors who have not completed the 
period of compulsory school attendance are required to release 
them for two hours a day during working hours but without pay, 
to attend classes. 

It is absolutely forbidden to keep minors at work for more than 
eight, hours a day, even against full overtime payment.! 


The ‘Economic Development of the Country 


Women are making a considerable contribution to the country’s 
economic development. Between 1930 and 1940, the percentage 
of women engaged in productive work rose from 21.7 to 31.5 per 
cent; over the same period the percentage of women in the 
country's working population rose from 19.8 to 24.3 per cent. 

'The following is the distribution of women over tne various 
types of occupation:? 


TABLE 1 
Numbers 
Secure om 58 2940 БЕ loyed 
Du ‘ Percent jodo 
Productive work » 
Agriculture 5 6s 36,660 
Fishing 1.2 23 2/938 
Mining 0.8 2 1306 
Industry 33.5 324 93,064 
Building 0.5 т . 598 
Services d 
Commerce 18 24.6 36,332 
Finance 0.1 E =e 
Administration 2.3 6.4. р 5,143 
Domestic and similar service y 68 # 240,441 


1 Most of these data are taken from a report by Mrs. Josefina Eorres de Oyarze, an official of the 


Ministry of Labour. 
2 Geografía económica de Chile, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 164-66. 
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Women are thus more numerous in employment involving the ` 
provision of services than in productive employments. Between 
1930 and 1940, the proportion of women in all occupations rose, 
save in industry where it diminished slightly. 

. Women are most numerous in the domestic service group, in 
industry and commerce; they are few in building and mining. 

If we compare the statistics for Chile and the United States 
respectively for 1940, we find that women represent about the 
Same percentage of the working population in either country; 
however, their respective distribution between the various occu- 
pations is not the same. For instance, the global figure of women 
workers in the ‘Services’ group is far higher for Chile than for 
North America, but the proportions are reversed in the case of 
each sub-division of the group with the exception of domestic 
service and similar employments. Excluding the building industry, 
we find that there are, proportionately, more Chilean than North 
American women in productive employments.! E 


Agriculture 


In Chile the small or medium-sized “family” farm is rare. In the 
agricultural and pastoral areas (more particularly in the central 
valley), the dominant type of unit is still the large estate—deriving 


from the colonial encomienda—despite the effects of the laws of 
Succession in breaking up estates. Labour on these properties 
d for the season) and 


Consists of afuerinos (casual labourers engage 
families of inquilinos, entitled over and above wages, to a house 
and about à hectare of land to cultivate on their own account, on 
Which they can raise stock. The wife looks after the children, the 
house, the orchard, the garden and the domestic animals, and 
does the cooking, washing, etc.; the girls do the milking and 
Various odd jobs; the boys from earliest adolescence help their 
father. The life of the inquilino is one of extreme material and 
Cultural debasement. “The gravity of the problem of low wages 
In this type of employment is worsened by the numbers affected. 
Their low standard of living is a predisposing cause ofinfant morta- 
lity and also of the drift to the towns, where industry, commerce 
and transportation offer higher pay-* rw 

Men's Vd are low еке but women's are insigni- 
ficant, amounting to no more than 56 per cent of the men's rate. 

The Chilean peasant differs from his fellows in other countries 
9f South America in not being of Indian blood. Professor Donald 


TU ы 


1 тыа, v, 
a 1014, Vol, II, p. 166. 
Ibid. Vol. 11, p. 2:8, 
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2D; | » quoted by Eugenio Pereira Salas in his study of the 
: istot and ethnical evolution of the population, defines the 
бөр of Chile as ‘consisting of Caucasian, Mongoloid and half- 
elements; a few African slaves were, indeed, imported into 
the country in the colonial period, but this strain is negligible. 
The population as a whole—and this is equally true of the central 
(rural) zone—is approximately 65 per cent half-caste, 25 per cent 
Caucasian and 10 per cent Mongoloid.* 

The Chilean peasant belongs to the same racial stock as the 
townsman. To improve his material, health and cultural standards 
is one of the country's most pressing duties. ^ 


FAMILY LIFE 
^ 
In the colonial era, the pattern of family life of the well-to-do 
classes was purely Spanish, with an increasing admixture of 
native customs at the lower social levels. The effects of travel, 
contacts with foreign countries, books and French literature 
brought about a progressive modification of customs throughout 
the nineteenth century, particularly in cultivated circles. Free 
secondary education along with Chile's economic and territorial 
expansion also played their part in shaping a bourgeoisie more 
| emancipated than the former aristocracy from the paralyzing 
influence of Spanish traditions and more open to the ideas and 
customs of Western Europe and North America. 

"Today the native stock represents no more than 2 per cent 
of the population and is no longer of importance economically or 
socially, though the process of interbreeding still goes on in what 
was the Chilean equivalent of the American Far West—the adven- 
turous frontier zone where the White civilization was confronted 
with the ancient native civilizations. р 

Among the poorest classes, family links are tenuous. The men 
are nomadic and polygamous by nature, and feel no responsibility 
for their families, which the mother has to bring up single-handed 
from her own scanty resources. This is the main cause of illegiti- 
macy, infant mortality, vagrancy and juvenile delinquency. 
However, the situation is improving. The percentage of illegiti- 
mate children fell from 39.1 per cent in 1939 to 20.9 per cent 
in 1949. 2 

T would be going too far to claim it as proven that having to 
provide for a family had developed in the women of the people 


1 Ibid., Vol, II, p. 105. 


2 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 132. " 
; RI 


a sense of responsibility lacking in the men; it is true, nevertheless, ` 
that the number of women arrested for drunkenness, misdemea- 
nours and crimes is 20 per cent lower than the equivalent figure : 
for male offenders.! ч 

Among the middle classes family bonds are more substantial, 
though even here male promiscuity is a commonplace; desertion 
of the legal family is not infrequent and the admission of the 
paternity of natural children the exception. On the whole, 
marriage is regarded as indissoluble. The husband manages the 
business and income of the household and would usually consider 
it a proof of weakness to discuss such questions with his wife. The 
wife runs the house and almost always supervises the education 
of the children. Servants, formerly numerous, are fewer now that 
the resources of the middle classes have shrunk and industry is 
offering new outlets for working women. Despite this, however, 
in Chile even junior officials and small traders can still afford the 
luxury of a maid, which is far from the case in Europe and the 
United States, Thus relieved of many domestic tasks and of the 
trouble of preparing and serving meals, the wife can devote 
herself to her children. It is more usual for the husband to treat 
his wife as'an equal among the younger generation of the middle 
Class than among earlier generations or among the common 
people. _ 

As Chapters III and IV will show, the length and quality of 
Primary and secondary education are the same for girls as for 
boys. But girls amount to only 33 per cent of the school population, 

The normal age for marriage is from 18 upwards for girls and 
from 22 or 24 for men. The tendency is for the age at which girls 
marry to become increasingly higher. The grandmothers of the 
Present generation were married at 14 to men twice their age, 
and any girl who was not married at 20 would consider herself 
an'old maid. Nowadays no girl worries about being unmarried 
at 25. 

Many women continue their st ion aft 
marriage. Of the first women to graduate from the universities 
at the end of the last century, the majority have remained unmar- 
ried, as men thought that the love and submission which married 
life requires could not possibly be expected from them. This 
Prejudice has now disappeared. ү 
‚ Families today аге far smaller than in the past. Among our 
grandparents, families of 12.children were not uncommon, though 
it was rare for all of them to survive. Infant mortality has now 


udies or other occupation after 


= 
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The figures of arrests for 1950 were 27,343 women against 531,794 quus 
Chilena: 1950, p. 721). e We 
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greatly diminished and in the modern family, of three to five chil- 
dren, most survive childhood illnesses. 

Co-educational schools have increased in numbers and it is 
commoner today than 20 years ago for girls and boys to go to 
dances, the cinema, restaurants, etc. without a chaperon. In the 
new generation relations between the two sexes are on a footing 
of equality and comradeship. 

In the small towns and in the heart of the countryside, customs 
have changed less; the old-fashioned family discipline based on 
the father's authority and the dominance of the male continues 
undiminished. However, the influence of the cifiema, with its 
portrayals—even if distorted—of foreign customs (mainly North 
American or French) reaches all social levels, though its probable 
depth and permanence are difficult to estimate. 


= 
WOMEN'S ORGANIZATIONS 


As in all Latin countries, the earliest women's associations in 
Chile were founded for charitable purposes, under the patronage 
of the Church. The oldest.of them, going back to the era of Inde- 
pendence (3 March 1815), is the Hermandad de Dolores, which 
began as a purely male society, though as early as 1874 leadership 
in it had passed to prominent women. Women's philanthropic 
organizations reached their apogee at the beginning of the present 
century; their numbers began to shrink when the State took over 
responsibility for social insurance and welfare. 

From about 1870 mutual benefit societies began to develop 
alongside the purely charitable bodies, and women's trade unions 
and feminist societies emerged between 1910 and 1920. The 
senior trade union (founded in 1914) was under the patronage of 
the Catholic Liga de Damas Chilenas, and its members were 
women employed in shops and offices. The Chilean feminist 
movement! began to take shape in 1915, with the establishment 
in Santiago of the Club de Señoras and the Circulo de Lectura. 
Then followed the Consejo Nacional de Mujeres (1919), the 
Legión Femenina América, the Union Femenina de Chile (with 
sections today in Valparaiso, Chillan and Copiapo), the Associa- 
tion of University Women, the Movimiento pro-emancipación de 
las mujeres de Chile (MEMCH), and lastly the Federacion 
Chilena de Instituciones Femeninas (FECHIF). It is to the 


1 See A donde va la mujer? by Amanda Labarca Н. (1934) and Feminismo contemporáneo, by the 
same author (1947). For the story of the movement beíore 1927 see Actividades femeninas en Chile 
(1928) 
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energy and persistence of these organizations that women owe the 
grant of civil rights in 1925, of the municipal vote! in 1934 and 
of the parliamentary vote in 1949- Lastly, there is the important 
Asociación Nacional de Dueñas de Casa, founded in 1947 Which 
aims at teaching housewives of all classes how to combat specula- 
tion, the high cost of living and inflation; this association is doing 
admirable educational work. 

That the feminist movement is a living force in the country was 
shown by the National Congress of Women (1944) attended by 
more than 500 women from all parts of the country representing 
over 200 mixéd or women's associations, and by the subsequent 
foundation of FECHIF. 

Having succeeded in securing political equality for women—one 
of their most popular objects—and in establishing the Oficina de 
la Mujer, responsible for planning and drafting Parliamentary 
Bills to abolish any remaining civic and economic discrimina- 
tions, women's organizations are today less active. It js increas- 
ingly through professional and political associations, and on the 
same footing as men, that women now seek to act. 


ve offices on the sama terms аз men; there are instances today of 


1 Women are eligible for all electi : 
а mayors and there is one woman M.P. 


women municipal councillors an 
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CULTURAL EVOLUTION 


THE GOLONIAL PERIOD 


In Chile, as in the majority of Catholic countries, the education 
of girls remained in the hands of nuns from the sixteenth to the 
nineteenth century. Besides teaching their charges to pray, the 
nuns also taught them sewing, embroidery, deportment and 
submission to strict family discipline and the will of their fathers; 
only rarely did they teach them to read, while writing was regarded 
as useless and even dangerous. To be frank, the majority of men, 
too, did not receive much more than elementary education and 
the high schools and the ‘colleges’ and royal universities were 
attended by only an insignificant fraction of the population. 

Some idea of the education given to our ancestresses in the 
colonial era can be gathered from two documents, in some 
respects mutually contradictory, dating from the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Their authors are respectively Fr. P. Vidaurre 
and the English explorer, Vancouver. The former writes “The 
women of Chile do not lack culture and their parents give them 
an education appropriate to their sex. They are taught reading, 
writing, arithmetic, a little dancing and a little about instrumental 
and vocal music; principally, however, they learn the art of house- 
keeping and managing household affairs. When they are married 
off [sic], they can already spin, sew, embroider, weave and cut 
à garment—in a word, discharge all the tasks likely to arise in a 
well-organized home. 

_‘Vancouver’s evidence is far less flattering. In his journal of 
his travels, he mentions as a distressing fact that women's educa- 
tion was so neglected in Santiago de Chile, that very few could 
read and write. Some, he says, when they wanted to write their 
names to enable the visitors to pronounce them, used block capi- 
oy ar the purpose; but very few could do even that. А 

е conclusion which emerges from these documents is that 
the education of girls of the leisured classes was exclusively reli- 
gious and domestic. Considering, indeed, that men only learnt 
to read and write to fit themselves to become lawyers or priests, 
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what would have been the good of such knowledge to women? 

“In the poorer classes, the girls received no education whatever. 
In 1803 Fr. José Ignacio Zambrano, rector of the parish of San 
Lazaro and a disinterested champion of popular education, 
opened a girls! school adjacent to the boys' school he was already 
running. So great was the opposition to it that he had to close it 
almost at once.’! 


UNDER THE REPUBLIC 


E 
The cultural development of Chile in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries falls into three periods. The first runs from 
the proclamation of independence (1810) to 1842, when the 

niversity and Teachers Training College were founded; the 
Second from 1842 to 1888, when education came under the 
influence of German ideas and the modernization of teaching 
methods was begun; and the third period from 1890 to 1920, 
marked by an expansion and strengthening of the whole system, 


affecting both sexes. 
First Period 


From the day the republic was proclaimed, goyen mena and 
theorists gave special attention to improving teaching at al evels 
and for both sexes. In 1813, one of the great generals of the "em 
lution, José Niguel Carrera, promulgated a decree P. E 
Monastic establishments to set aside a large room for teac ting 
Sirls ‘religion, reading, writing and the duties of a ЕЕ е, he 
State of life for which the Fatherland a Шаш. them, the 
teachers’ salaries being paid by the municipality ^ Е 
Despite the Шашы, of the Уса situation and the uH. 
funds and competent teachers, а secondary school, oe ! di y 
hstitute, managed to open; but, except in theory, its girls dep: 


ment never exi. | 

омани gie no more favourable for the вое E 
Primàry education. On the contrary, because of the n e gm 
between the classes due to the almost complete lack o E * 
middle class, the earliest republican governments P5 ЖО 
devote the scanty revenues at their disposal to mE лын шс. 
9f combined primary and secondary colleges for the om M e 
ks leisured classes; no establishment of this type was р 
Birls, 


quer 


1 ч 
„ Amanda Labarca H., Historia de la Enseñanza en Chile, 
Ibid., p, 89. 


1936, P. 64- 
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Up to 1842, the development of (free) public elementary 
education was stifled by the lack of competent teachers. The 
education of children of school age remained in the hands 
ame Congreganist schools, parish schools and a few private 
schools. 


Second Period 


The real development of primary education began in 1824, the 
year in which President Manuel Montt founded the first teachers’ 
training college with the aid of Domingo Faustitio Sarmiento, 
an Argentine educator exiled in Chile. Eleven years later, in 1853, 
a training college for women teachers was established, under 
the nuns of the Sacred Heart. The order was the only body pro- 
viding education of this kind until 1871, when a second teachers’ 
training college was established at Chillan with a famous Chilean 
woman educator, Mercedes Cervello, at its head. 

It should be mentioned that during this period a number of 
girls’ primary schools were set up in the country by private enter- 
prise; but in no case did any survive its original headmistress or 


foundress. 
In Chile, establishments for secondary education are known 


' variously as institutes, colleges or lycées. During the three cen- 


turies of the colonial period, they were reserved exclusively for 
boys and were run by priests, notably Jesuits and Dominicans. 
The first secular lycée, the National Institute, was opened in 
Santiago in 1813 and the foundation deed, drawn up -by the 
humanist, Juan Egaña, provided for a girls' department; however, 
this never came into being. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century, the State opened 
other lycées for boys, mainly in provincial capitals, but did 
nothing for girls. To fill this gap, private schools were opened in 
large numbers; that founded on 1 May 1828 by Fanny Delonneux 
de Mora being specially noteworthy, as the first in which lan- 
guages, history, the piano, singing, etc. were included among 
the subjects taught. Although this venture finally came to nothing, 
it was to provide a fortunate precedent. By 1870, colleges of this 
type were so numerous and in some cases, of such importance 
that it was possible for the Minister of Education, Miguel L. Amu- 
nategui, to issue a decree on 7 February 1877 opening the univer- 
sities to women on the same footing as to men. 

Table 2 shows the distribution of boys and girls between the 
not very numerous teaching establishments in existence in Chile 
in 1854. In this period, girls constituted one-third of the schoo 


population. : 
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TABLE 2 
Number of А 
Туре оѓ кг 
ЯШ Кы Establishments Pupils Total 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Colleges run by or 
Е supervised by the State 17 3 2,026 132 2,158 
2 , 
S FM 4 10 15 782 969 1,751 
S " 5j TI 349 E 349 
TOTAL 32 18 3,157 1,101 4,258 
iW P dro 
There were religious colleges for girls in considerable numbers but no statistics for them are avail- 


able. 


At the end of this second period, women's education was to 
make another great step forward. In 1877 the Minister of Edu- 
cation already mentioned, Miguel L. Amunategui, himself a 
distinguished historian, opened the first public lycée for girls 
at Copiapo, despite fierce opposition, and appointed Mercedes 
Fritis as headmistress. It is to him also that we owe the establish- 
ment of trade schools, which were the first attempt at vocational 
training for women, and even plans for a college providing concur- 
rently technical and conventional education. 'Thus it was 64 years 
after the opening of the National Institute of Santiago that the 
State began to concern itself with the provision of secondary · 
education for girls. Though the first technical school for boys 
(the school of arts and crafts) had been founded in 1848, girls 
had to wait 29 years for the opening of its counterpart for them. 
Unfortunately the life of these two educational establishments for 
girls proved brief; the Pacific War (1879-82) forced them to 
close, and it was 10 years before they reopened. 

Between 1880 and 1890 Chile enjoyed a period of liberalism 
and economic prosperity and the State was able to treat education 
more generously. Young people were sent abroad to study at 
the public charge and a mission of German educators was brought 
to the country to organize the teachers” training colleges and the 
new Institute of Education, founded in 1889 for the training of 
teaching staff for the secondary schools. 

The same mission also concerned itself with the training col- 
leges for women teachers, which passed out of the hands of the 
nuns at that date. The period was marked both by a new secular 
spirit in, and a rapid expansion of, women’s secondary and tech- 
nical education. In 1889 the State opened a girls’ lycée at Valpa- 
raiso and in the same year the girls” technical school reopened. 
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Third Period 


At the dawn of the twentieth century, the facilities at the disposal 
of public secular education were as follows: In the chief towns 
there were separate primary schools for boys and girls but with 
identical syllabuses; in the rural areas there were mixed schools. 
Secondary education of the conventional type was the same for 
boys and girls and was given in lycées preparing pupils for the 
baccalaureat és lettres. In technical and professional education, 
there were manual training schools and technical institutes (arts 
and crafts, commerce, agriculture añd mining) aváilable for the 
boys and trade schools! for the girls. In addition, there were 
a considerable number of specialized teaching establishments 
unconnected with the university (e.g. the School of Fine Arts, 
the National School of Music), to which women were admitted 
in exceptional cases only. Admission to universities was open to 
men and women on the same terms. The following are brief 
statistics of the school and student population of Chile in 1900:* 


TABLE 3 

Establishment Boys Girls Total 
Primary schools — — Ы 170,999 
Lycées 10,002 1,717 11,719 
Technical schools and institutes 652 394 1,046 . 
Teachers' training colleges 326 469 795 
Universities — — 1,106 


As the above figures show, there were. more girls than boys 
in teachers! training colleges at the beginning of the century. 

In 1927, the women of Chile organized a great women's exlii- 
bition and a series of ceremonies to mark the jubilee of the Amu- 
nategui decree which had opened the way to higher education 
for them. In that year, there were in all 791 public girls” schools 
and 1,889 mixed schools, with a total of 228,665 girl pupils; 
900 schools of dressmaking, 200 schools of weaving, and 150 schools 
of domestic economy; nine teachers training colleges for women, 
under women graduates of Chilean universities; 51 girls’ lycées 
under headmistresses who had qualified at the Institute of Edu- 
cation of the University of Chile; and 26 vocational schools 
(women's technical schools), with a total of 6,000 pupils. At the 


1 à 
Now known as girls' technical schools. 


* Direccion General isti * ә З 
Santiago, sa. de Estadistica, Sinopsis estadística y geográfica de Chile correspondiente а 1900, 
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same date Chilean women were represented in the learned pro- 
fessions by 49 doctors, 476 pharmacists, 115 dentists, 18 lawyers, 
one civil engineer, one agricultural engineer, 644 secondary 
school teachers and five university teachers, all of them former 
students of the University of Chile. 

At about the same time the new schools for nurses and welfare 
workers came into being. Midwifery schools had long existed and 
schools for nurses had been set up in 1906 at the request of the 
Faculty of Medicine of the University of Chile. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION 


In Chile all primary and most secondary schools come under the 
Ministry of Education, with the following exceptions: the ele- 
mentary schools for agricultural trades under the Minisiry of 
Agriculture; primary education classes for adults and adolescents 
in prisons and houses of correction, under the Ministry of Justice; 
gendarmerie, detectives" and telegraphist's schools, under the 
Ministry of the Interior; tlie armed forces! institutes under the 
Ministry of Defence; and certain establishments for children 
whose family circumstances are abnormal and for specialists in 
public health under the Ministry of Health, Social Welfare and 
Insurance. The (National) University of Chile, founded by the 
law of 19 November 1842, enjoys special status making it, to a 
considerable extent, autonomous. 

In 1951 the total national budget was 23,259,070,480 Chilean 
pesos! and the Ministry of Education vote was 3,751,999,719 pesos 
or 16.13 per cent of the total. This sum was allocated as follows:? 


TABLE 4 
Pesos Per cent 
Central Ministry and general administration 540,090,600 13.5 
Primary education 1,978,501,340 49.3 
Secondary education 522,697,110 13.0 
Professional and technical education 530,512,660 13.3 
Libraries, museums and monuments 24,399,329 0.6 
University of Chile 411,790,680 10.3 
100.0 


1 In 1951, 58.82 Chilean pesos = U.S. $1. 

? For purposes of comparison, see table оп page 30 regarding the various countries of Latin 
America. > 

3 Data supplied by the central technical department of the Ministry of Education, It should be 
pointed out that the proportion of the total budget allocated to education was less in 1951 than 
in 1945 (16.3 per cent against 17 per cent). These figures do not take into account cither subven- 
tions to private education (see page 33) or certain special revenues. 
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PERCENTAGE OF THE NATIONAL BUDGET DEVOTED TO EDUCATION IN 
THE DIFFERENT COUNTRIES OF LATIN AMERICA! 


30% - 
d - 
Я " 


AMA JARABE 


1 Adapted from the revue Américas, Vol II, N i Pan 
American Union, Washington, — EEE quen: Re Hee 
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T ste А и a 
Pri Ey, of Education embodies four Departments—of 
and Librari on, Secondary Education, Vocational Education 
c [e Archives and Museums 
differ бе applicable, and their dates of origin; 
cation is the law i. ОЁ education: that for elementary edu- 
secondary education 920 01 Compulsory education; conventiona 
сен by a series of laws and dec 
educatio €s irom 1813; technical and vocation 
retain the em now under the Ministry of Education, 
and Public Works a developed under the Ministry of Industry 
to public educatio n attempt to codify the provisions applicable 
Political rather mes Was made in 1927; it came to nothing for 
enjoys relative Ап technical reasons. Each branch of education 
Autonomy, and, within the terms of the regulations 
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PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOL ENROLMENTS IN CHILE 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 
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in force, directors of departments administer the ER 
placed under them as they see fit. This being so, the Chilea: 
education system, despite its national character, suffers from р 
much diversity of principle and method ; ana pupils cannot easily 
ass from one form of education to another. Ё " 
Р The Higher Council of Education, as provided by the Consti 


tution, has not yet been set up. This is one of the main lacunae 
in our system. 


PRIVATE EDUCATION R 


Freedom of choice in education being guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution, the public system is paralleled by a whole series of private 
establishments; the extent of the latter’s contribution to education 
as a whole is shown in the diagram on page 31.1 


Church Schools (Chilean or foreign 
Catholic (primary Schools, 
whose numbers have incre: 
Protestant establishments 
Schools and a few second. 
Jewish educational unit h 
a full education from kin. 


). The most important аге the 
secondary colleges and universities) 
ased steadily for the past 20 years 
аге far less numerous (80 primary 
ary and training colleges). Finally, a 
as been opened in Santiago, providing 
dergarten to technical school level. 


The Schools of the Foreign Colonies. 
American, Italian, 
in Chile all sponsor 
national cultures ca: 
Chilean soil. 


The French, German, popii 
Swiss, Syrian, Chinese, etc. colonies settle 

and finance schools, in which their respective 
n be given to those of their children born on 


. 


А ed by Educational and Cultural Associations. The 
leading associati 


D On of this kind is the Sociedad de Instrucción 
Primaria, with nine Schools and 6,307 pupils of both sexes. 
Y resources, ever since its formation in the last 
century, have been the Subscriptions and donations of its members, 


it provides an education of high quality from which public pri- 
mary education has learnt much, 


Privately-Owned Schools. The Majority of these are run for profit 


45 ; there 
Palities to primary education is less than x per e ا‎ 
is rapal pei Is with a total of a mere 4,818 pupils (children ай ыйы 

i» ec nunicipalities do contribute to education indirectly by subsidies to private < 
‘ance of holiday camps, school canteens, etc. 
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and their educational value varies considerably, being generally 
proportionate to the financial resources of those who patronize 
them. They chiefly provide education of primary and secondary 
standard (their part in professional education is a mere eight 
per cent of the total). Schools desirous of receiving a subsidy 
from the State must comply with certain conditions laid down 
by the appropriate department of the Ministry. Otherwise, the 
only supervision to which they must submit is in matters of health 
and morality. 

Under the terms of a law of 1950, all private schools satisfying 
the conditions: prescribed, receive on request, a subsidy calcu- 
lated on a fer capita basis at a rate equivalent to half the cost of 
maintaining a pupil in the corresponding State establishment. 
In 1951 the subsidy payable per pupil was 3,477 pesos at primary 
school level and 8,364 pesos at secondary school level, and the 
State expended more than 400 million pesos under this head. 

From the point of view of educational practice, the private 
schools in Santiago and the provincial capitals approximate 
closely to those of the State. However, in remote localities and 
small communities, the prime consideration in such schools is 
religious instruction and the elementary education provided is 
of the most rudimentary standard. 

In the more important towns there are today many private 
institutions with better premises and better equipment than 
those of the State schools and the standard of the teaching staff 
approximates more or less to that of the State teachers. 

The relevant data on the private schools for 1948 are the fol- 


lowing: 

TABLE 5 

Numbers in private primary and (general) secondary schools 
in 1948. 


Establishment Boys Girls Total 
Primary schools 83,157 66,045 149,202 
Courses attached to colleges 12,290 12,387 24,677 
Mixed schools 3,259 4,050 7,349 
Boys' or girls' colleges 8,796 9,583 18,379 

1,659 1,703 3,362 


Mixed colleges 


In the sphere of vocational education the private schools are 
markedly inferior both in numbers and in quality to those of 
the State. Of the religious orders providing education of this 
type, the Christian Brothers run the “Saint Vincent Workshop” 
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(at Santiago) and a school of agriculture at Las Nievas (depart- 
ment of Santiago); the Marist Brothers have a trade school at 
Quillota (province of Valparaiso); and the Salesians run trade 
schools at La Serena, Valparaiso, Santiago, Talca, Concepción 
and Punta Arenas. 

Almost all schools run by nuns provide dressmaking and 
embroidery classes. The School of Agriculture of the Pascual 
Baburizza Foundation, now expanding vigorously, aims at filling 
the same place in agriculture as the Federico Santa Maria Tech- 
nical University has achieved in the industrial sphere. The Founda- 
tion also possesses a highly productive farm in the: Andes and its 
intention is to open a new school of practical agriculture and an 
institute of agricultural research. Other schools of agriculture 
worth mentioning are the farm training school of Angel (El 
Vergel), owned by a Protestant association; the Doñihue School 
run by the Jesuits; and the schools at Macul, Linares and Quillota 
run by the Salesians. 

However, as has been said already, the private schools are 
much fewer in this branch of education than in the primary and 
secondary branches. The following are the figures for 1948: 


TABLE 6 


Numbers in private technical and occupational schools in 1948. 


Establishment Boys Girls Total 
Industrial schools 1 

598 = 8 

Schools of agriculture TEE — E 

Institutes of commerce 334 475 809 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Education at this level is administered by the Department of 
Primary Education (see chart on page 35). 


PRE-8CHOOL EDUCATION 


Since the adoption of the 1948 syllabuses," pre-school education 
(for children between 3 and 6 years of age) has been included 
in the national educational system. ў 

This kind of education was already known in Chile, where 
kindergartens had first been set up in 1911 at the instigation of 
German women teachers specialized in the Froebel system. 
"Training courses for kindergarten teachers were instituted shortly 
afterwards at the No. 1 Teachers? Training College at Santiago, 
but were later discontinued. The methods of Maria Montessori 
then came into favour; an association for the study and adap- 
tation of her theories was founded in Chile, and kindergartens 
were set up in accordance with her system. More recently, a 


mission of teachers sent by the Government to the United States ' 


brought back more eclectic principles; the present tendency is 
therefore to make use of the best in all systems. In September 1944, 
the University of Chile opened a training school for kindergarten 
teachers. Two years later the Directorate-General of Primary 
Education organized similar courses to meet the needs of estab- 
lishments which it proposed to set up. 

The principles applied in these establishments? reveal the North 
American influence. They are, in fact, borrowed from the work 
by Josephine C. Foster and Neath E. Headly, Education in Kinder- 
gartens, which states that the young child must be given an edu- 
cation adapted to its stage of development, that is to say an 
education which meets its present needs and prepares it for the 
future . . . the child should be taught to think for itself rather 


1 See, p. 39. 


* Described in Planes y programas de estudios para la Educación primaria, Santiago, Dirección 
General de Educación Primaria, 1949, pp. 35-50. 
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than be told what it ought to think . . . the aptitudes of each indi- 
vidual child should be discovered and developed. 

At the University of Chile's school for kindergarten teachers, 
the conditions of admission and the point of view as regards 
teaching are somewhat different. For instance, the directress, 
Mrs. Matilde Huici states: “We do not wish our teaching to be 
on traditional lines. On the contrary, instead of cramming children 
with ideas, we must draw ideas from them; their training must 
be from within rather than from without—a process of develop- 
ment. Our mission as teachers is to guide and direct the child's 
development, through all its activities. At the pre-school stage, 
all activities are equally important: all are equally necessary for 
the training of the individual." 

In spite of the efforts made by the Department of Primary 
Education, the Social Welfare Services, the Frederick Froebel 
Study and Research Centre (whose members are former students 
of the University of Chile's school for kindergarten teachers) 
and women's organizations, all of whom are desirous of seeing 
new kindergartens opened, there are still too few in existence. 
In 1950, only 3,429 children (1,368 boys and 2,06: girls) were 
able to attend public kindergartens. Statistics relating to private 
establishments are incomplete, but the ¡number of children 
attending,them may be estimated at 4,163, making a total of 
7,592. Kindergarten teachers are always women, some trained at 
teachers! training colleges (special courses reserved for graduates 
of those colleges), and others at the University of Chile (special 
courses for graduates of secondary schools). Teachers from the 
training colleges are inclined to treat the children in their classes 
as young primary pupils, using ordinary educational methods 
for their teaching, whilst those from the university aim at helping 
the children to develop freely rather than making them learn 


school subjects. 


G ENERAL PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The law of 26 August 1920 on compulsory primary education, 
amended by Decree No. 5291 of 1929, established the principle 


of free and compulsory schooling. 
In the last few years, primary education has been improved 


more than it has been extended.? The plans, syllabuses and 


1 Boletín del Centro de Estudios e Investigaciones Federico Froebel, Year I, No. 1, 1949. 
2 As educational statistics are not uniform (some relating to school attendance at the beginning 
of the year and others to average school attendance) ; they therefore give no more than an approxi- 


mative idea of the progress made. 
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regulations for primary education, which we shall consider 
further on, show that considerable progress has been made in 
teaching at this level, as compared with other branches of edu- 
cation. On the other hand, the increase in registrations and 
average school attendance has been slow. 


TABLE 7 = | 
Primary education: State, municipal and private sch ools.1 


Year Registrations ¡Average attendance 
1920 328,000 220,000 
1925 425,000 275,000 
1930 458,953 322,412 
1940 646,463 432,673 
1945 * 688,162 578,313 
1949 776,036 645,308 


The following figures show the number of boys and girls for 
1949—enrolments: 406,745 boys; 339,291 girls; average atten- 
dance: 335,100 boys; 310,268 girls. 

This higher number for boys is not maintained up to the final 
year in State primary schools: only 10,666 boys, as compared 
with 11,038 girls complete their studies. For all primáry schools 
(public schools, primary departments attached to lycées, private 
schools, etc.), the figures are 18,478 boys and 17,394 girls. 

There are three categories of State primary schools: schools 
of the first class where the three traditional courses, each lasting 
two years, are given; schools of the second class or elementary 
schools, where the first two courses only are given; and schools 
of the third class (mostly rural), where the same teacher is in 
charge of the elementary and intermediate courses. In 1947, the 
respective number of these schools was as follows:* schools of 


the first class, 599; schools of the second class, 836; schools of the 
third class, 2,498. 


Decree No. 9226 of 16 Se 
plans, and Decree No. 120, 
the relevant syllabuses, 
as follows: 

*To teach children to read and write, 
to impart to them the rudiments of sc 


ptember 1948, approving the new 
46 of 22 December 1948, approving 
define the purposes of primary education 


to develop their aptitudes, 
лепсе, using to these ends 


1 The latest official statistics available are those given by the Department of 
Educación, justicia, política y administración, айо 1948. Statistics after that 
Gepartments, or else drawn from other more or less reliable sources. 


? Ministerio de Educación püblica, La Educación Primaria en Chile, Santiago, Esc. Nac, de Artes 
graficas, 1947. 


Statistics in its booklet 
t date were supplied by 
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the best methods, is a vast task which the school is bound to under- 
take. If we are to obtain really solid results, however, our teaching 
must be based on historical and social considerations and we 
must aim at developing the personality of every child. To that 
end, we must have a clear understanding of our own country, 
its position in our continent and in the world as a whole. ... 

*More precisely, the purposes of education must be: (a) to 
maintain and improve the physical health of the child; (b) to 
give it a fair knowledge and understanding of the universe; 
(c) to prepare it to play its part, in a democratic community, * 
as a citizen alid a member of society, following a high ideal of 
justice and social service; (d) to imbue it with a desire to work 
for economic progress; (e) to teach it to appreciate, interpret and 
create things of beauty.” 

The Department of Primary Education recommends that the 
following principles should be observed in the carrying out of 
syllabuses: 

1. The principle of individual activity (recognition of the impulse 
which prompts the child to assimilate culture and to develop 
itself, seizing upon everything in its environment that may 
contribute to that result). i 

2. 'The principle of community (the individual is inseparable from 
the community, both being complementary factors in the 
development of human culture). 

3. The principle of unity (analysis must be followed by synthesis 
which, by re-establishing the relations between the part and 
the whole, enables each individual to form a better idea of his 
own personal spiritual life and of Society). > 

4. The principle of rationalization (scientific organization of 
work).? Ў 

The syllabus is shown in the weekly time-table for primary 

schools on page 40. > 

With regard to the total number of school-children, the State 
primary schools are attended by about as many boys as girls, 
as is shown by the following figures given in the Sinopsis estadística 
for the year 1950—registrations: 266,703 boys, 259,061 girls, 
a total of 525,764: average school attendance: 214,344 boys, 
213,365 girls, a total of 427,709. ; 


1 Dirección General de Estadística, Educación, justicia, política y administración, año 1948, рр. 18-20. 
3 Ibid., pp. 124-5. Sce also Gonzalo Laterre's article in the Revista de Educación, Ano IX, No. 52, 
рр. 66-77, published by the Ministry of Education. 
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TABLE 8 


Weekly time-table for primary schools. 


Studies 


п 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Games, sports, hygiene and health 
“INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION 


Spanish (reading, writing, orthology, 
spelling, literature, vocabulary and 
grammar) 

Mathematics (arithmetic and geo- 
metry) 

Natural sciences (grounding in zoo- 
logy, botany, elementary physics, 
elementary chemistry and biology) 

Social sciences (grounding in history, 
geography and civics) 


MANUAL EDUCATION 


Educative work (pottery, pleating, 
cutting-out, weaving, plaiting, wick- 
erwork, fibre, wood and metal work, 
bookbinding). 

Domestic work (repair of electrical and 
mechanical apparatus, etc. needle- 
work and housekeeping) 

Agricultural work 


AESTHETIC EDUCATION 

Visualarts (drawing from imagination, 
copying, composition; technical 
drawing; modelling; home deco- 
ration and introduction to the 
visual arts; calligraphy) 

Music and singing 

MORAL EDUCATION 

Religion and ethics 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Practical professional guidance; tech- 
nical, artistic and scientific 


TOTAL 


24 


40 


24 


26 


w 


26 
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SPECIAL TYPES OF PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Under this heading we include the 14 schools attached to teachers” 
training colleges, the 52 institutions for handicapped children 
(physically or mentally deficient), and the experimental primary 
schools. 

The schools attached to teachers’ training colleges provide both instruc- 
tion for children and practical training for student teachers; 
they are as a rule, more generously equipped and staffed than the 
conventional primary schools, though they have the same syllabus, 
methods and regulations. 

Institutions for handicapped children include, in particular, school 
homes (boarding establishments for orphans and neglected 
children of both sexes) and form schools (serving the same pur- 
poses in rural districts, but exclusively for boys— with the excep- 
tion of the farm school of San Vicente de Tagua-Tagua, founded 
in 1944). 

"The experimental primary schools, set up їп 1929, served a direct 
purpose in the preparation of the new plans and syllabuses for 1948 
(see page 39): “the establishment of the experimental schools 
opens up a new era for education and is a definite step forward.” 
The teachers who attended the seminar on New Educational 
Methods (October 1950) unanimously expressed their satis- 
faction at the results achieved by the experimental centres at 
San Carlos and Huachipato, which have taken over all the edu- 
cational activities in their respective sectors. 

The department of San Carlos (one of the five departments of 
the province of Nuble, in southern Chile) was proclaimed an 
experimental zone by Decree No. 3654 of 3o June 1944. This 
mainly agricultural department has an area of 3,242 square kilo- 
metres and a population of 52,000. Thus, this zone has been sepa- 
rated from the general educational system. and reserved for the 
testing of new modes of administration and new institutions, 
plans, syllabuses and methods, designed to make education better 

? The experimental zone of 
San Carlos includes a school inspectorate, 33 rural primary schools, 
а farm school and an urban school group, all of which are State 
institutions. It is thus a great laboratory, where people are trying 


Boletín de las Escuelas Experimentales Año XXII, 


1 Dirección General de Educación Primaria, ч 
thods held at Santiago in October 


No. то, p. 56: conclusions of the seminar on New Educational Ме! 
1930. 
? Based on a reporton the experimental zones, drawn up by Martin Bunster, 
Technical Department of the Ministry of Education. 4 M 
з This school group, situated in the chief town of the department, is a mixed group consisting of 
four sections: pre-school, primary, secondary, (academic, commercial and technical education) and 


adult education. 


Director of the Central 
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to bring about the integration, unification and co-ordination of 
the various levels, sectors and branches of education, within a 
decentralized system adapted to the needs of the region. 

The experiment has already produced results as regards both 
teaching and administration: a new experimental zone, that of 
Huachipato, was established by Decree No. 5965 of 30 July 1949. 
"The object of this experiment is to raise the standard of life of the 
population of a new industrial centre (steel works), and to work 
out a model system of education adapted to the needs of indus- 
trial centres and intended for children, adolescents and adults of 
both sexes. ‹ 


PRIMARY EDUCATION FOR ADOLESCENTS AND ADULTS 


Under а law of 1860, confirmed by the law of 26 August 1920 
on compulsory primary education, provision was made for the 
establishment of evening schools for 


these were few and Scattered, owing to lack of funds. Not until 


attended by 23,000 pupils, 

Their aims are as follows : (a) to eradicate illiteracy; (b) to 
develop the technical and professional capacities of adults of 
both sexes; (c) to promote physical culture and the utilization 


pentry, electricity, radio, dressmaking, 
weaving, glove-making and leatherwork, shi 
hat-making, floral art, housekeeping, hai 
beauty treatment, bookbinding, basket-m. 
toys and home crafts, 


5 к E and set up a record 
in 1947 by teaching 12,520 illiterate adults, Lastly, by Decree 


1 Barrientes 5. Robinson, Educación de adultos y alfabetización, Santiago, Editorial Universitaria, 
1950. Mimeographed booklet reproducing the lectures given by the author under this title at the 
summer seminar of the University of Chile (1950). 
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No. 7834 of 13 August 1949, the Ministry of Education established 
a National Council for the campaign against illiteracy, whose 
action is gradually to be extended to cover the whole of the national 
territory. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


The influence of education is restricted by the lack of school 
buildings and equipment. Until about 1925, most of the school 
buildings were Old private houses, and neither the State, to which 
they were leased, nor the owner was prepared to repair or equip 
them. In 1937, a Society for the Construction of School Buildings, 
empowered to receive funds from the State and from private 
persons, was set up. In conformity with its statutes, this Society 
concerned itself in the first ro years with the buildings of primary 
schools only. By 1950 it had constructed 214 modern school build- 
ings, able to accommodate more than 150,000 pupils, but this is still 
not enough, in view of the yearly increase in the school population. 


WELFARE WORK IN THE SCHOOL 


The pupils attending State primary schools come from various 
social classes. The modern, well-equipped schools are attended 
both by middle-class and by poorer children. Elsewhere, almost 
all the pupils are from the working classes; upper middle-class 
children are sent to private schools, and lower middle-class 
children to the schools attached to lycées. This distinction shows 
how strong class-consciousness is in Chile. The school can hardly 
play its part as the living centre of a democratic community until 
it can offer children a higher standard of cleanliness, health 
conditions and comfort. The quality of the buildings put up by 
the Society for the Construction of School Buildings in the last 


few years has already resulted in widening the circle from which 


our primary pupils are recruited. 
As the State primary schools are mainly attended by working- 


class children (80 per cent), care must be taken of their health 
and food. There area number of private bodies concerned 
with these questions: parents' and teachers! associations, old 
pupils’ associations, local associations, etc. Particularly valuable 
work is done by the Juntas de auxilio escolar (committees for 
assistance to schools), which, with the help of grants from muni- 
cipal authorities and the State (9,500,000 pesos in 1946) run 


schools canteens. 
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In 1950, the Junta de beneficencia (School Welfare Com- 
mittee) organized 65 holiday camps throughout the country. 
This private institution, directed by Mrs. Elvira Santa Cruz Ossa, 
receives a small State subsidy and several contributions from 
private persons; for the last 33 years it has been providing medical, 
social and cultural assistance. : 

In this domain, the State acts mainly through the channel 
of the Department for the Protection of Children and Adolescents 
(established in 1937) which cares for children from before they 
are born until the time when they leave school. In 1950, the 
welfare centres for mothers and children, school ‘medical centres, 
general and specialized medical services (radiology, cardiology, 
ophthalmology, oto-rhino-laryngology, phoniatry, children’s sur- 
gery and orthopedy), centres for detecting (tuberculosis, vacci- 
nation centres, and dispensaries working under the department 
gavc 275,186 consultations and treated 300,654 patients. As regards 
dental clinics, the statistics for the same year are as follows: 
dental treatment for 237,919 patients; 158,931 surgical operations; 
prosthesis for 2,214 patients, physiotherapy for 1,169 patients. 

Lastly, mention should be made of the National Christmas 
Committee, under the patronage of the President of the Republic 
since 1937, which sends presents to school-children throughout 
the country. In addition to Christmas toys, the poorest children 
are given jute-soled sandals, woollen cardigans, overalls, etc. 


The following figures give some idea of the generous work done 
by this committee in the last few years: 


TABLE 9 

Year Presents distributed Eee] ЕУ 
1945 182,457 2,640,020 
1946 189,760 2,245,559 
1947 230,657 2,501,413 
1948 247,659 2,866,348 
1949 273,218 3,914,400 
1950 281,828 4,074,359 


The funds for this work, which is managed entirely by women, 
come exclusively from private sources (gifts, charity fêtes, etc.) 


THE TEACHING STAFF 


There are 13 teachers” training colleges, located in various parts 
of the Republic: six for men (Valdivia, Victoria, Chillan, José 
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Abelardo Nuñez at Santiago, Viña del Mar, Copiapo), six for 
women (Ancud, Angol, Talca, Santiago No. 1, Santiago No. 2, 
La Serena) and one mixed college (Antefogasta). Candidates 
for admission to these colleges must hold a certificate showing 
that they have completed the primary course or the second year 
of secondary academic studies: they are therefore between 
14 and 16 years old—an age when they have not yet made up 
their minds about their career. The teachers’ training colleges are 
free boarding schools, except for the No. 2 college at Santiago 
and the new college at Viña del Mar, which are semi-boarding 
schools. The full course lasts six years. 

In 1947, the total number of students at the teachers” training 
colleges was 3,244 (1,344 men and 1,900 women). In the same 
year, 13,282 teachers were in service (2,472 men and 10,810 wo- 
men), as follows: j 


TABLE 10 
Teachers in service in 1947- 


Men Women Total 


Graduates of teachers’ 


training colleges 713 5,449 6,162 
Holders of the bachelor's 
degree 609 1,182 1,791 
Successfully completed 
probation 642 2,965 3,607 
Probationers 323 822 1,145 
Specialist teachers 185 392 577 
2,472 10,810 13,282 


TOTAL 


A comparison of the total number of students at the teachers’ 
training colleges with the number of men and women graduates 
of these colleges who are in service shows that the proportion 
between the two sexes is 1: 1.4 in the first case, and 1: 7.6 in 
the second:* thus most of the graduates of these colleges do not 


take up teaching as a carcer. 
In addition to teachers graduating at the teachers” training 
colleges, holders of the bachelor's degree who have obtained a 


teaching diploma after two years of special studies may also 
teach in primary schools, In rural and remote districts, which 


AS 

1 There are no exact statistics indicating the proportion of men and women directors. Usually the 
primary boys’ schools and the men teachers’ training colleges are under the direction of men, 
whereas the mixed rural schools, the primary girls’ schools and the women teachers’ training 
colleges are under the direction of women. With regard to inspectors (inspectors for special sub- 
jects, provincial and departmental inspectors), in 1950 there were only five women inspectors 

as against gx men. 
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do not attract graduates of training colleges, holders of the pri- 
mary certificate are accepted as probationers; they are only 
confirmed in their posts when they have passed written and 
practical examinations organized by the Department of Primary 
Education. The status of officials working under this department 
was defined in Decree No. 4129 of 12 May 1949, supplemented 
and modified by Decree No. 227 of 17 January 1951. 

Every year, the Department of Primary Education organizes 
special training courses for a certain number of teachers desirous 
of passing the examinations which entitle them to promotion. 
"These special training courses are given at some,of the teachers’ 
training colleges, and particularly in the upper section of the 
José Abelardo Nuñez Training College, which thus acts as a 
university section attached to the Department of Primary Edu- 
cation. In addition to their regular salary, teachers taking the 
special courses are paid living allowances and travelling expenses. 
This system of studies and examinations is bringing about a 
steady improvement in the technical and pedagogical aspects 
of education. The professional associations are no longer respon- 
sible for questions pertaining to special training, with which they 
were very largely engaged from 1920 to 1940, and are therefore 


free to devote themselves to obtaining satisfaction for the eco- 
nomic claims of their members. 


THE PROBLEM OF ILLITERACY 


27.3 per cent in 1940. Let us compare t| 
able data on the increase of population, 


Up to 1920, the population was 


р steadily increasing at the ap- 
proximate rate of 1.16 per cent e 


very IO years. This rate then 


1 The relevant remarkeand graph in Historia de la enseñen; 
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accelerated, as the result of a slight improvement in the standard 
of living of the poorer classes and of a definite decrease in infantile 
mortality which was itself due to the law on compulsory social 
security (1925) and, even more, to the opening of welfare centres 
for mothers and children (1937). Eighty per cent of the children 
under two years old now benefit from this latter measure, and the 
infantile mortality rate has fallen from 255 per thousand in 1936 
to 155 per thousand in 1950. This explains the rapid increase of 
the population, particularly the school population. 

As the number of new schools opened was less between 1940 
and 1950 thansduring the previous 10 years, it is not surprising 
to find an increase in the number of children who do not attend 
school. The following figures are taken from censuses carried out 
since the beginning of the century: 


TABLE 11 
Children from 7 to 14 years of age 
Year Total = 
population Able to read Tlliterate Doubtful Total 
cases 

1907 ' 3,231,496 266,537 458,665 = 725,202 
1920 3,731,573 409,049 434,128 = 843,777 
1930 4,287,445 534,731 167,084 170,726 872,541 
1940 5,023,539 663,700 260,732 170,625 1,095,057 


These figures speak for themselves. It should be noted, however, 
that the number of schools, lycées and evening classes has since 
increased, and that in recent years the campaign against illiteracy 
has been intensified both in industry and in the army (2,500- 
3,500 young people learn to read and write every year). 

As far as adults are concerned, therefore, the situation is not 
as gloomy as it might appear. The enquiries carried out by 
Miss Maria Canepa Pesch and Miss Alicia Salazar, when quali- 
fying as social welfare workers; have produced information on 
the standard of education of the workers at Puento Alto and in 
various factories at Santiago: 

"These workers are, of course, town-dwellers. The proportion of 
illiterates is much higher in rural areas and also among town- 
dwellers of no fixed occupation. 

Officials of the Registry Office have to sign for married couples 


1 The mimeographed notes of Maria Canepa Pesch (Situación socio-económica y cultural de los obreros 
industrializades de la localidad de Puente Alto) and Alicia Salazar (La mujer en la industria) are 
held at the library of the Alejandro del Rio Social Welfare School at Santiago. 
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TABLE 12 
Length of Men Women 
primary studies 
% % 
One year 6 1.7 
Two years 7 13.8 
Three years 22 17.1 
Four years I0 17.I 
Five years 5 12.1 
Six years 20 32.8 
Illiterates 13 ù 8.5 


in 1930, men 24 per cent, women 33 per cent 
I2 per cent, women 18 per cent. The very fac 
to the formality of marriage, howe: 
advanced civic sense and standard of culture, 

It is noteworthy that among il 
outnumber the men, Whereas the 


girls (335,100 boys 
- This is because the women have less 
men; they do no military 
e able to attend the afternoon 
mostly have to do their house- 
workshop or store, 


and evening classes! because they 


е == 


1 In 1948, these classes were attended by 5,561 Women and 11,713 men, 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The categories*of establishments in secondary education are the 
following: lycées and colleges providing traditional and science 
education with the baccalaureate examination in view; manual 
training schools; institutes of commerce; industrial schools (boys); 
technical schools and classes (girls); and schools of agriculture. 
In the nineteenth century and the first years of the twentieth, 
all these types of establishment came under different Ministries; 
as a result they developed on independent lines. An attempt to 
arrive at a more rational structure was begun in 1927, but has 
been far from completely successful. a 


GENERAL SECONDARY EDUCATION 


In 1950 there were 34 lycées for boys, 36 for girls and 30 mixed. 
As tradition is in favour of keeping boys and girls apart during 
adolescence, mixed establishments have been set up only in centres 
of scanty population where it would have been wasteful to have 
two separate lycées or, experimentally, to try out new methods 
of teaching and internal organization. 


TARLE 13 
Numbers in general secondary schools in 1950. 
Establishments Boys Girls Total 
State s 
Boys’ or girls’ lycées 20,007 21,368 41,375 
Mixed lycées 5,154 4,895 10,049 
Private 
Private colleges 12,078 13,685 25,763 
ToraL 37,239 39,948 77,187 


The above table shows that there are rather more girls than 
boys attending general secondary schools. 
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The State lycées are entirely free. Of their pupils, 80 per cent 
come from the middle or well-to-do classes; 15 per cent are children 
of skilled and unskilled workmen; and 5 per cent are from families 
of the ruling classes, who regard State education as sounder and 
more objective than that given in private schools. Of the girls of 
the “aristocracy”, the majority receive their secondary education 
in confessional or foreign schools. АП the private colleges preparing 
for the baccalaureats follow the same syllabuses as the State lycées 
and in most cases are in receipt of capitation grants or official 
subsidies, amounting at the date of writing to 8,344. pesos per 
‘pupil per year. Approximately the same numbers of boys and 
girls complete the secondary education course, as is. shown by 
the following official figures: 


TABLE 14. 
Pupils completing the secondary education course in 1948. 


Establishments Boys 


State schools 


Boys’ lycées 1,614 — 
Girls’ lycées — 1,585 
Mixed lycées 219 210 
Private schools 
Boys' colleges 620 — 
Girls’ colleges — 602 
Mixed colleges 8r 90 
Evening classes 153 48 
2,687 2,535 


Curricula and Syllabuses 


In general secondary schools the 
for either sex is six years. Officiall 
they have completed their six 
practice, while the rule is strict] 
private colleges usually require 
education. 

The course is subdivided into 
the first is designed to provide t 
general education while the seco 
pre-university course. Details of t 
weekly time-table on page 51; 


length of the course of studies 
y pupils are not admitted ¡unless 
years of primary education. In 
y applied in the State lycées, the 
no more than five years! primary 


two cycles of three years each; 
he pupil with a background of 
nd is a university entrance and 
he curricula will be found in the 
they are the same for boys and 
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girls except for manual training (wood or metal for boys; 
sewing, weaving and domestic economy for girls). 

Schemes of studies and syllabuses were recast in 1950 on prin- 
ciples defined in the following terms in a circular to the lycées 
from the Department of Secondary Education: “The essential 
objects of secondary education are the moral, intellectual, aesthetic, 
vocational and physical training of the adolescent in the light of 
the dominant consideration of producing fully developed social 
beings capable of ensuring the full and harmonious satisfaction 
of the needs both of the individual and of society." Under the 
new syllabus, Spanish and mathematics together form the core of 
all curricula, the other major subjects being modern languages, 
history, geography (political, physical and economic), biology, 
physics and chemistry. 


TABLE 15 
Weekly ‘time-table of general secondary schools (1935 curri- 
culum). 


Years 
Subject Ist cycle * 2nd cycle 
I п ш IV Mp VI 
Spanish (Spanish language; Spanish 
and Chilean literature) 4 4 4 4 3 3 
History and geography 3 3 3 4 3 3 
Philosophy - - - - 3 3 
Civics =i 7 - 2 2 
Religious instruction (optional) 5 I 1 - - - 
French or Italian (1st language) 5 5 5 3 3 2 
French or Italian (2nd language) - - - 3 5 oa 
English or German (rst language) 5 5 3 3 3 2 
English or German (2nd language) - - - 4 3 3 
Mathematics 4 4 4 4 3 3 
Physics m E = 2 3 3 
Chemistry = 2 3 3 
Natural science 3 3 3 = = = 
Biology ы = = 2 2 2 
Infant sare (girls) - - - - - т 
Drawing 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Music and singing I I т т т 1 
Manual training (boys) 1 I 2 - - E 
Manual training (girls) 2 2 2 2 = 
Domestic science (girls) = - 4 APT ГЕ 
2 2 2 2 2 2 


Physical training 


1 Introducción a los programas de la Educación secundaria. Official Circular fiom the Department 
of Secondary Education. 
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The circular continues: “The new subject entitled “basic home- 
craft” is of special importance in the education of women. Its 
objects are both “educational” and “practical” and it covers such 
matters as needlework, domestic economy, the care of children, 
child psychology, pre-school education, first aid and sick nursing. 
Itis hoped that the new subject will play its part towards producing 
women with a more balanced outlook by preventing concentra- 
tion on their trades or the dull round of routine tasks lessening or 
destroying their natural disposition to the high task in society, 
which falls to their sex. 

“As regards the arts in education, attention has already been 
drawn to the many magnificent opportunities they afford for 
elevating the mind. Hence the technical and craft side of these 
subjects should be subordinated to the educational aspect. 

“The supplementary (optional) syllabus proposed for the third 
year will give greater flexibility in choice of subjects and will 
assist in the determination of definite aptitudes; it will further 
enable pupils of either sex to acquire practical knowledge of such 
subjects as typewriting, commercial correspondence, commerce, 


colloquial English, cutting out and sewing, mechanics, gas and 
electricity, etc.’ 


Experimental and Reformed Lycées 


While the foregoing principles apply to all State lycées, a distinc- 
tion should be made as regards syllabus and internal organization 
between the conventional, the experimental and the reformed 
lycées respectively. 

As Director of the Department of Secondary Education in 1931 
and 1932, it was the present writer's privilege to suggest and 
secure the opening of the first experimental lycée of the republic, 
the Manual de Salas Lycée; now the Institute of Educational 
Research of the Faculty of Philosophy and Education of the 
University of Chile. The experiment was conclusive and as it 
had also produced a nucleus of teachers who were convinced 
exponents of the new theories and methods, the decision was 
taken in 1945 to extend the field of the experiment. By a decree 
of President Juan Antiono Rios, a Commission was formed to 
draw up and apply a “Scheme for the Progressive Reformation 


1 In 1950 a Commission of University Deans and Councillorsreviewe: 
and internal organization of this establishment in the light of 
fuller effect to the principles of the new education. Under 
is made for a syllabus comprising compulsory and optional 
school government based on co-operation between 
guidance, class work assessment and co-education. 


1 the objects, structure, syllabus 
the lessons of experience, to give 
the new scheme of studies, provision 
1 subjects, for a democratic system of 
parents, teachers and pupils and vocational 
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of Secondary Education’, to cover an extensive group of schools 
and to comprise ‘co-ordinated provisions aimed at making it the 
instrument of social and economic progress which the country 
needs’, Article II of the decree lays it down that ‘the scheme shall 
cover not only syllabuses but also internal organization and disci- 
pline, methods of work, systems of promotion and examinations, 
the regulations applicable to the staff and, in a word, all matters 
relating to the new structure of the lycée’. 

At the date of writing there are seven reformed lycées (with a 
total of 118 classes, 3,300 pupils and 308 teachers), approximating 
in internal organization and flexibility of curricula to the Manuel 
de Salas experimental lycée and, like it, applying the principles 
of the ‘New Education’. The reason why there are not more 
reformed lycées is partly because maintenance cost per pupil is 
considerably higher than in lycées of the conventional type, but 
chiefly because the ‘traditionalists’ are opposed to them—not so 
much on account of the underlying theory as on account of certain 
features of the actual practice. However, the influence of the new 
establishments has already made itself felt in the 1950 reforms 
which—as we have seen above—give a much more important 
place to the detection and encouragement of individual aptitudes 
than was the case in lycées of the conventional type. 


Teaching Staff 


In the State systems boys’ lycées are staffed by men and girls’ by 


women. Both men and women receive their training at the Insti- 


tute of Education of the University of Chile and are on an equal 


footing as regards pay and promotion, in conformity with the 
rule whereby all State officials, whether men or women, when of 
equal rank and doing equivalent work, are to receive the same 
emioluments, the same seniority increments and the same family 


allowances:* 
It is the exception for women to t : 
girls’ lycées, and such appointments are only made in the absence 


of candidates of the same sex as the pupils. In mixed, experimental 
and Teformed lycées, however, the teaching staff includes both 
men and women. Teachers are paid per hour of actual instruction 
up to an authorized maximum of 36 hours per week, To offset 
the effects of currency inflation, rates have been raised several 


times in the last few years. 


each in boys’ lycées or men in 


cación secundaria, Ministry of Education, Santiago, May 1946. 


1 pj, paci 1 de la Edu 3 
HOHEM AMD vi facial head of the family, the wife can only collect them 


2 These allowances being payable to th 
in the absence of the husband. 
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Afternoon and Evening Classes 


Evening classes in the traditional subjects were started in 1916 by 
the students of the University Department of Education! whose 
generous help has enabled them to continue. Others have since 
been started, both in Santiago and in the provinces, with the aid 
of very small subsidies from the State or the municipalities. These 
classes are attended by young workers of either sex desirous of 
improving their education, and sessions are in the late afternoon 
and early evening. The subjects studied are identical with those 
in the State lycées and the teaching given is an adequate prepara- 
tion for the university entrance examination. The figures for 1948? 
are as follows: Enrolments, 2,270 men, 889 women, a total of 
3,159; average attendance 1,839 men, 695 women, a total of 
2,534. 

It will be noted that here again women are in the minority, 
cither because their attention is absorbed by their homes or 
because they do not feel the same wish to learn as men. 


VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Tt is here that the lack of co-ordination in the Chilean educa- 
tional system already mentioned ‘is particularly apparent. The 
various types of vocational and technical training establishments 
entered by adolescents on completion of primary education can 
properly be regarded as part of the secondary education system, 
despite the fact that their curricula are not usually designed as 
preparatory courses for higher industrial or commercial technical 
education. The actual position is, however, that, while some of 
them (e.g. girls’ technical classes attached to the lycées) do in fact 
come under the Department of Secondary Education, the ma- 
jority are under different departments (Primary Education for the 
manual training schools; Technical Training for women's tech- 
nical schools, institutes of commerce and boys' industrial schools) 
or even under a different Ministry (e.g. Ministry of Agriculture 
for schools of agriculture). E 

Manual training schools (under the Departments of Primary Educa- 
tion). The manual training schools, which had been in existence 
in Chile since 1907 under the name of *school manual training 
centres', were given official status by the law of 26 August 1920 


1 Amanda Labarca H., Historia de la enseñanza en Chile, p. 321. 


* Dirección General de Estadística, Educación, justicia, politica y administración, año 1948, Santiago, 
1951. 
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on compulsory primary education. *The fourth section of primary 
education can be taken in manual training schools either auto- 
nomous or attached to primary schools” Under the reform 
of 1948 (see pages 38-9) special importance is attached to these 
schools, whose objects are defined as follows: 

*The duty of the primary school is not simply to teach children 
to read and write and to give them the elements of general culture 
but also to teach them the rudiments of the various arts and 
crafts. Whatever the occupation they enter later, boys and girls 
should know at least how to use a hammer, saw à plank, prune a 
tree, cook a meal, and weave or cut out 2 garment. The instruction 
given in the manual training schools is ап integral element of 
general culture needed by every individual, man or woman, in 
his or her capacity as a member of a family and a community. . . . 
Whereas the vocational school trains pupils in a definite trade, 
the manual training school stops short of specialization and 
advanced technical instruction and teaches what they need for 
balanced living.” 

However it is apparent from the official schemes of study and 
curricula that the teaching in these schools is in two successive 
stages—general and specialized —overlapping at the latter with 
the women's technical schools, the first class industrial schools, 
the institutes of commerce, and the practical schools of agricul- 
ture. Thus, in practice, these are really secondary schools adminis- 
tered by the Department of Primary Education. ` 

There are separate sections, for boys and girls. Boys have a 
choice of the following subjects: mechanical drawing, joinery, 
carpentry, tapestry-making, electricity, radio, mechanics, watch- 
making, printing, leatherwork, bookbinding, pottery-making, 
tailoring, commerce, and agriculture (in the farm schools). The 
choice of the girls is much more restricted, comprising domestic 
economy, dress designing; dressmaking, embroidery, weaving, and 


agriculture. The length of courses is three years and all third-year 

courses are quite definitely technical and vocational in nature. 
'The following are the figures of pupils in manual training 

schools for 1948: Enrolments, 3,744 boys, 25,242 girls, a total 


sas de estudio para la educación primaria, 


* Planes y program 


62), only boys are accepted in the farm schools. *The object 
15 for jobs connected with agriculture and stock-raising, to give 
on the land, to lead them to realize the prospects offered 
r for them to achieve a type of family and social life more 
f modern culture and economics.’ Farm schools are the 
tion some of them are used as homes for orphans or 


Dirección general de educación primaria, 
Santiago, 1949, pp. 400 and 521. 
With but one exception (sce page 
of the schools is to train their pupi! 
them a love of the soil and a wish to stay 
by agricultural work and to make it easie 
consonant with the standards and ideals o! 
only boarding vocational schools. In addi 
children in need of care and attention. Е арар 
Dirección general de la estadística, Educación, justicia, politica y administración, año 1948, San- 
tiago, 1951, p. 24. 
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of 28,986; average attendance, 3,186 boys, 20,910 girls, a total 
of 24,096. 

As can be seen, the great majority of the pupils in these schools 
are girls. The latter are less interested in securing vocational 
training than in preparing themselves for their future tasks as 
housewives; for them the manual training schools serve the same 
purpose as schools of domestic science in other countries. 


Women’s technical schools (Department of Vocational Training). 
The primary object of the women’s technical schools is to give 
their pupils practical training which will be useful, to them in the 
home and at work. 

To be eligible for admission to these schools, candidates must 
have completed the six-year course of primary education, save 
in the case of the afternoon classes for adults and the preparatory 
section of the Andes technical school; the latter accepts as boarders 
girls from rural areas where there is no full-time primary school. 

Up to 1950 the course of studies was divided into two cycles, the 
first of three years (general scholastic and practical course taken 
by all pupils and specialized manual training in the trade chosen 
by each), and the second of one year (practice of a trade under 
supervision in the school workshops or in an industrial establish- 
ment). Since 1951, the duration of the introductory cycle has been 
increased to four years. 

The general course common to all Pupils comprises the following 
subjects: Spanish, history, geography, mathematics, hygiene, 
infant care, domestic economy and physical training. The types 
of specialized practical training given vary with the establish- 
ment; in 1951 there was a total of 13 schools open when the choice 
of trades and proportion of schools teaching each were as follows: 
sewing, dressmaking (13 schools); weaving (12 schools); baby- 
linen, lingerie, domestic economy (11 schools); machine em- 
broidery (1o schools); hand embroidery (7 schools); hairdressing 
and beauty culture (5 schools); laundry work and dry cleaning 
(4 schools); toy-making, millinery (3 schools); decorative arts, 
invisible mending, artificial flower-making, applied design, 
children's clothing (2 schools); adult clothing, bookbinding, 
pottery, furriery, tapestry making (industrial workshops) (1 school). 

In 1950, the 13 women’s technical schools in the provincial 
capitals had a total of 6,802 pupils. The rise in numbers over 
some 20 years is shown by the following figures: Enrolments 
In 1930, 2,791, 1n 1940, 4,303, in 1950, 6,802; average attendance 
in 1930, 2,221, in 1940, 3,300, in 1950, 5,271. 

The relationship between the needs of industry, technical educa- 
з Figures supplied by the Department of Vocational Training, 
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tion, and the openings offered by the country's economy has 
never been the subject of scientific investigation. In practice, the 
majority of pupils, once they are qualified, set up on their own 
account and lose all contact with the schools. In proportion as 
industry offers pupils greater prospects, it will be possible for the 
schools to keep more in touch with them. The forewoman's 
diploma, granted by the technical schools, is valuable in theory 
only, since pupils usually lack the capital to open businesses of 
their own and their earnings in salaried posts are small. 

The teaching staff is drawn from the technical schools them- 
selves. Up to 1943, those pupils who had most distinguished them- 
selves during their specialized studies could register for the teacher- 
training courses of the Higher School of Women's Technical 
Training in Santiago; since that date teachers have been trained 
at the Institute of Education in Technical Studies. Salaries are 
calculated on the same basis as those of teachers in lycées: in 1950, 
teachers received 2,640 pesos per year for one hour's instruction 
per week (the majority do to 30 hours’ teaching per week). 


Women's technical courses attached to lycées (under the Department 
of Secondary Education). The first courses of this type took 
shape as a result of the amalgamation of various provincial 
lycées and technical schools (1928). Thereafter similar courses 
were set up in those centres where the school population was not 
sufficiently numerous to warrant the opening of separate establish- 
ments. Their objects are identical with these of the women’s 
technical schools, and courses of study are similar. All pupils take 
the general education course which includes scholastic and prac- 
tical subjects (see table below), and in addition provision is made 
for specialized training in one of the following subjects: dress- 
making, baby linen, lingerie, weaving, toy-making, domestic 
economy, and art work. Five lycées have also arranged commercial 
courses for girls. 


TABLE 16 
Weekly time A 
in the women's technical co 


-table of the general course common to all pupils 
urses attached to lycées. · 


Hours 
Subject Firts year Second year 
Spanish i " 
History and geography z ne 
Hygiene + т 
Care of children Б 4 
Drawing 3 3 
Domestic economy Z 5 


Physical training 
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At the date of writing there are 15 full-scale women's technical 

courses, 14 specialist vocational courses for girls and an afternoon 

course for adults, i.e. a total of go courses with 825 pupils. Pupils 

completing the two-year course qualify for the *first diploma of 

technical education'; those who have taken a vocational course 
` only, receive a “certificate of competence’. 

То recapitulate, in 1948 the number of girls pursuing their 
studies in the women's technical schools and the technical courses 
attached to lycées was 7,150. If we take into account the 
25,242 pupils taking similar courses in the girls’ sections of the 
manual training schools, we arrive at a total of 32,392 pupils in 
women’s technical education. 


Institutes of commerce (under the Department of Vocational 
Training). Like the majority of vocational training establishments, 
the institutes of commerce were established and developed inde- 
pendently of the former Ministry of Justice and Public Education, 
and it was only at a comparatively recent date that they were 
integrated into the general educational system. 

There is no decree or official text laying down their objects, of 
which the following definition was adopted by the teachers them- 
selves, met in Congress at La Sorena in 1941: ‘As educational 
establishments, the institutes of commerce must seck to stimulate 
and develop in their pupils those qualities which will produce 
individuals with the capacity to achieve happiness for themselves 
and their dependents and help build a cultured, industrious and 
honest community. As commercial training establishments, their 
duty is to train merchants and men of business able to engage 
successfully in trade and management.’ 

The length of the course is six years, with a first cycle of two 
years, a second cycle of three years and a final year of specialized 
study for the award of the qualification of book-keeper, sales 
executive or correspondence secretary. 

The total number of institutes of commerce in the whole 
country is 22, of which 19 are mixed, two for boys only (the Senior 
Institute of Commerce of Santiago! and Santiago Institute No. 2) 
and one for girls (the Girls’ Institute of Commerce of Santiago).? 
In addition five lycées have organized commercial courses for 


1 So called because until 1943 it was here that the training courses for prospective instructors in 
commercial subjects was given; from these courses sprang the present Institute of Education for 
Technical Studies. 

* The Girls’ Institute of Commerce of Santiago is a model of its kind. In an article published in 
The Phi Della Kappa (November 1939), Miss Lydia Brown, secretary of the commercia] education 
section of the World Federation of Education Associations (Washington), describesit as outstand- 


ing in South America and providing general educatio and commercial training of a standard 
equal to the best in the world. 
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TABLE 17 1 
Weekly time-table of commercial schools. 


Hours 


= ےد 


Subject First year Second year 


First Cycle 
(Decree No. 8450 of 14 November 1943) 


Commercial arithmetic 

Spanish and commercial correspondence 
Elementary commercial and accounting theory 
English 

General and commercial geography 
Chilean history and civics 
Commodities 

Typing 

Practical exercises 

Penmanship 

Hygiene and physical training 


+ ج م س ب | Bo] BN‏ 


e 
ھج م د مدت د ودا ا‎ 


n 
RJ 


Тотлі, 


Subject First Second 


` 


Second. Cycle 
(Decree No. 8450 of 14 November 1943) 


3 3 

Commercial mathematics A z 3 
Accounting 4 3 2 
Commercial correspondence 1 B a 
Physics and chemistry > * 3 
Technique of retail commerce 5 4 4 
English $ 3 3 
Economic history and geography H 4 
Commercial practice 5 a ES 
Civics and general law e Е: 2 
Political economy a 2 2 
Commercial and financial law с А E 
Реппіёпѕћір and drawing 3 E 2 
Statistics e 3 т 
Shorthand 3 1 = 
Typing TR 2 2 2 
Hygiene and physical training 3 = 0 
30 ЗЕ 31 


TorAL 
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Hours 


Subject crum 


Accounting Sales PRI 


Specialized. Study 
(Decree No. 1051 of 26 March 1941) 


Commercial mathematics and financial algebra 6 
Accounting and auditing 6 
Financial law I 
Technique of retail commerce - 
Commercial correspondence = 
Advertising E 
English - 
Study of markets 
Tariffs and transport dh 
National economy 2 
Social and commercial legislation 2 
Documentation and records т 
Shorthand-typing E 
Business organization and administration 2 
Commercial finance and statistics 2 
22 


n 
BUS нь we SOR ia т 


TOTAL 


SÍssonseiton5nea!l!!I 


girls; administratively, however, these courses come under the 
Department of Secondary Education. 

The number of students receiving commercial training was 
3,466 in 1936, 9,079 in 1945 and 11,318 in 1950. The figures of 
table 18 are those of enrolments and average attendance. 

Thus the number of girls and boys pursuing commercial studies 
is roughly equal, despite the fact that the only careers for which 
training is given are the essentially male ones of accountant, sales 
executive and correspondence secretary (no attempt has as yet 
been made to provide training for secretarial work in the broader 
Sense given to the term today). 


Industrial schools for boys (under the Department of Vocational. 
Education). The structure of vocational education is completed 
by the industrial schools which train personnel for the various 
grades and types of skilled work needed in industry. 

Industrial schools of the second class (formerly craft schools) 
are 27 in number and provide craft and vocational training to 
elementary standard, preceded by a preparatory course for those 

; boys who have not completed primary education; there is thus a 
degree of similarity between these schools and the manual training 


1 The figures in parenthesis represent the numbers enrolled for afternoon courses. 
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'ТАвгЕ 18 
Enrolments and average attendance in commercial schools. 


Enrolments Average attendance 
Year == Total AAA Total 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
1945 4,980 4,099 9,079 4,561 3,697 8,258 
1946 5,22 4,402 9,631 4,786 4,048 8,834 
1947 5,785 4,747 10,532 5,208 4,446 9,654 
1948 6,787 , 5017 11,804 5,880 4,587 10,407 
(965) (68) (1,033) (699) (50) (749) 
1949 7,065 5,264 12,329 6,369 4,827 11,196 
(931) (169) (1,100) (752) (125) (877) 
1950 6,209 5,099 11,308 5,552 4,576 10,128 


schools. The trades taught are the following: mechanic and elec- 
trician, blacksmith, boilermaker and locksmith, tinsmith, copper- 
smith, joiner, public works, leather and garment worker, textile 
worker, miner, goldsmith and silversmith, hotel worker. 

The 16 industrial schools of the first class provide mere 
advanced training in the same subjects; additional subjects are 
tempering and case hardening, sculptural casting, industrial 
design, automobile mechanics and radio. The oldest and most 
important of these schools is the Santiago School of Arts and 
Crafts, founded as long ago as 1848. 

At the date of writing there are two specialized industrial 
schools: the School of Fisheries, training fishing fleet operators, 
fishing gear makers and workmen for the fishing and shell fish 
industry; and the School of Graphic Arts, training printers, book- 
binders, proof-readers, lithographers, typographers and linotype 


operators. 
The schools of mines train technicians for mineral and salt- 


petre extraction, metallurgy, public works and mines, mechanical 
engineering and electricity. 

The schools for industrial techniques train specialist workers 
for mechanical engineering, electricity, foundry work, cabinet- 
making, forestry work, textiles, the chemical industry and ship- 
building. 


Agricultural schools. Agricultural education, under the aegis of 
the Ministry of Agriculture, has been the slowest in expanding. 
As yet there are no more than five elementary or intermediate 
agricultural schools. The lack is made up to some extent by the 
farm schools (under the Department of Primary Education), by 
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the Practical School of Agriculture (University of Chile), and 
by various private establishments financed from legacies or by 
religious groups. 

The numbers of pupils in 1948 were as follows: farm schools 595, 
including 43 girls; Practical School of Agriculture 565; private 
establishments 421, ie. a total of 1,581 pupils. The figure is 
somewhat astonishing if we reflect that 33.4 per cent of the working 
population of the country is engaged: in agriculture; however 
it must not be forgotten that the system of large estates which 
has been a feature of Chilean land tenure has hitherto favoured 
the retention of traditional methods rather than {Йе introduction 
of new techniques, and that scientific farming methods only 
gained a foothold in Chile in the very recent past. 

Another surprising fact is that, while at university level there 
is ar. appreciable number of girl students in the Agricultural 
College, at secondary education level there is only a single farm 
school open to girls. 


The development of non-academic secondary education. The assumption 
of the presidency of the Republic by Pedro Aguirre Corda in 1938 
marked the beginning of a decisive phase in the industrialization 
of the country. Aguirre was the promoter of the Corporación 
de fomento a la producción (Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Production) and was instrumental in the expansion 
of technical education (foundation of many new craft schools; 
increase of nearly double in numbers in manual training and in 
industrial schools). While the rate of expansion has slowed down 
a little since 1940, it is nevertheless a distinctive feature of the 
last 20 years in education; whereas in 1930 the numbers of pupils 
receiving technical training were a mere 18,080 (against 35,292 
following academic studies), the respective figures today are 68,371 
against 77,187. ! 

A recent development is the foundation of two teaching estab- 
lishments, both aspiring to the status of State technical univer- 
sities (a law to that effect was on the point of being approved 
in December 1951). 

The first is the School of Industrial Engineers, founded 
6 July 1940. Its pupils are graduates of the industrial schools at 
vocational training level, and it offers courses, recently increased 
in length from three to four years, for the engineering diploma 
in one of the following branches: mechanical engineering, elec- 
tricity, metallurgy, chemistry or mining. 

The Institute of Education for Technical Studies, founded 


1 Geografía económica de Chile, op. cit., 1950, p. 161. 
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TABLE 19 
Comparative table of the numbers in the various categories of 
secondary education. 


1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 
General academic 
Lycées and colleges 35,292 41,893 49,389 62,857 27,187 
Specialized and non-academic 
Manual training schools 
LN 
(boys and girls) 6,177 9,935 17,433 22,229 34,390 
Girls' technical schools 
and courses 5,344 4,016 5,608 5,659 7,465 
Boys’ industrial schools 1,459 3,477 4,765 12,307 11,428 
Institutes of commerce 
(boys and girls) 4,678 4,434 6,309 16,819 13,410 
Schools of agriculture 422 639 760 916 1,678! 


Total of specialized and Я 
non-academic. schools 18,080 21,901 33,875 47,930 68,371 


Including the 692 pupils in farm schools. As the Department of Statistics had not at the time of 
writing published the figures for 1950, the figures supplied by several Departments of Edu- 
cation have been used. 


5 May 1944, is a co-educational establishment and its courses 
for prospective teachers in vocational schools (industrial schools, 
institutes of commerce and girls” technical schools) have replaced 
those organized from 1902 onwards by the Senior Institute of 
Commerce and the several others introduced at various stages 
by the Senior School of Girl? Technical Education of Santiago. 

Unfortunately, the various establishments coming within the 
category of technical education are still not sufficiently well 
co-ordinated to be fully effective. The natural and legitimate 
wish for a rapid expansion of technical education has led almost 
all departments to set up new establishments without sufficient 
provision for their co-ordination. Thus boys leaving a manual 
training school have to put in a supplementary year of study 
beforé they can enter a second-class industrial school. The same 
is true of girls completing a technical course attached to a lycée 
who wish to enter a girls’ technical school. Similarly, no provisions 
exist for the smooth passage of boys from a lycée to an industrial 
school. 

It should also be pointed out that the majority of girls intending 
to seek employment attend the manual training rather than the 
technical schools. In 1948 there were 6,181 girls attending girls’ 
technical schools against 10,903 taking the vocational and spe- 
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cialist courses of the manual training schools (exclusive of these 
still taking the basic courses), although it is the technical schools 
which offer girls the greatest choice of women's trades and the 
most thorough training. However, Chile has only 14 girls’ tech- 
nical schools against 51 manual training schools. 

In conclusion, while technical and vocational education has 
made great progress during the past 20 years, it still must organize 


itself on rational lines linking up items which should be comple- 
mentary. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


In Chile, highér education is given in the following establish- 
ments: the University of Chile (national university), the Uni- 
versity of Concepción (private university), the Federico Santa 
Maria Technical University (founded by the philanthropist of 
that name), the Catholic Universities of Chile (Santiago and 
Valparaiso), and, lastly, the Institute of Education for Technical 
Studies and the School of Industrial Engineering (which will 
constitute the nucleus of the State Technical University whose 
establishment is now being considered by Parliament). As the 
University of Chile alone is authorized to confer certain univer- 
sity degrees which are subject to State approval (degrees for 
doctors of medicine, dentists and lawyers), it organizes the relevant 
written and practical examinations and so controls all the studies 


which qualify for these degrees. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHILE 


There are three important dates in the history of the University 
of Chile. A law of 1842 conferred on it the status of а university, 
similar to the University of Paris, and placed all educational 


estáblishments under its direction and supervision. А law of 1879 
limited its competence to university and secondary education. 
Lastly, the Statutes of 20 May 1931 restricted its jurisduction to 
purely university matters, but gave it complete autonomy in the 
matter of education.* 

‘Article 1 of the Constitution of the University of Chile defines 
its object as follows: “To cultivate, teach and disseminate science, 
art and literature through such institutes, public establishments 
for research and higher education, schools and affiliated organisms 


as the Government or the University itself may decide to establish 


1 With regard to finance, the University of Chile has its own income, in addition to an annual State 
subsidy which it can use only in agreement with the University Council and in accordance with 
the general rules of public administration. 
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and maintain in accordance with the provisions of the present 
law.’ 

The University is under the direction of a Rector, assisted by 
the University Council (consisting of the Deans of the various 
faculties, the Secretary-General of the University, the directors 
of the Departments of Primary and Secondary Education and 
two representatives of the President of the Republic. In the 
absence of the Rector, the senior Dean acts as Vice-Rector. The 
Rector is elected for five years by the plenary assembly of the 
professors and lecturers. The Deans are elected by the titular 
professors of the respective faculties (at present, the University 
has 12 faculties, covering a large number of schools, research 
institutes or affiliated establishments). 


Conditions of Admission 


Persons wishing to attend the University must have completed 
their secondary studies and passed the leaving examinations organ- 
ized by the Faculty of Philosophy and Education. These exami- 
nations include both compulsory and optional subjects. The 
compulsory examinations (written) consist of: (a) an examination 
in Spanish; (b) a translation from a foreign living language; 
(c) an examination in the history and geography of Chile. The 
optional examinations (partly written and partly oral) are in 
one of the subjects (literature, biology, mathematics, physical 
education, commerce, industrial economy) which entitle suc- 
cessful candidates to honours. Approximately 65 per cent of the 
candidates fail to pass these examinations, for which they are 
allowed to sit three times. 

During the last 10 years the leaving examinations have been 
widely criticized, particularly on the following grounds : (a) they 
are conceived in an academic spirit which does not correspond 
to the aims of secondary education; (b) they are not sufficiently 
grounded on scientifically tested practice, with the result that 
candidates are left too much at the mercy of chance or the whims 
of the examiners; (c) they do not themselves entitle successful 
candidates to attend universities (most of the latter, either because 
they wish to avoid accepting more students than can be fitted 
into the lecture rooms and laboratories or because they wish 
to make a preliminary selection among candidates for the different 
professions, require persons who have already passed the leaving 
examination to pass a special entrance examination). 


1 Since April 1947, three representatives of the Students” Federation attend the meetings of the 
University Council, without the right to vote, 
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Distribution of Students 


The faculties with most students are the Faculty of Philosophy 
and Education (2,048 students), the Faculty of Legal and Social 
Science (1,555 students), and the Faculty of Biology and Medi- 
cine (1,081 students). 

The Faculty of Philosophy and Education, which trains secon- 
dary teachers, corresponds to the Faculties of Art and Science 
in other countries. During the last 10 years it has expanded con- 
siderably ;1 its total number of students rose from 883 in April 1938 
to 2,048 in 1950. The latter total included 804 men students 
and 1,244 women students; girls are more attracted than boys 
by the teaching profession, which, financially, compares unfa- 
vourably with other professions. The Ministry of Education has 
established special scholarships to assist the recruitment of students 
for this profession. > 4 

Тһе Faculty of Legal and Social Science? and the Faculty of 
Biology and Medicine are, in accordance with tradition, the core 
of the University. Their students are recruited from all classes of 
society; some adopt this career as a vocation, or because they 
wish to continue a family tradition, whilst others are attracted 
by the prestige of university qualifications or by the financial 
rewards of a legal or medical career. The expansion of these two 
faculties has, however, been rather slow : the two law schools 
had 1,344 students in 1938 and 1,555 in 1950; the School of 
Medicine had 993 students in 1938 and 1,041 in 1950.2 ' 


TABLE 20 
University of Chile in 1950. 


Enrolments 


Institutes for research 
Total 1 3 
o Men Women and experimentation 
students students 


Faculty of Agronomy 
Institute of Agronomy 225 13 238 Rinconada Experimen- 
tal Farm 
Institute of Applied 
Agriculture* 102 — 102 


1 Amanda, Labarca H., Historia de la enseñanza en Chile, op. Cit., p. 351. 

2 The schools for the training of women social welfare workers wererecently attached to the Faculty 
of Legal and Social Science. Although they are attended exclusively by girls who have passed 
the leaving examination, they are still on the same footing as affiliated schools (the teachers 
do not have the same status as University professors and do not participate in the election of the 
Dean and the Rector); but this inferior position may be regarded as temporary. 

3 The reason is undoubtedly the severe nature of the entrance exmination which aims at preventing 
an increase in the number of doctors, of which there are too many in Santiago though far too few 
in small villages and remote districts. 

Affiliated school which does not enjoy university status. 
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Enrolments 
Institutes for research 
Total x H 
Men Women and experimentation 
students students 
Faculty of Architecture 
School of Architecture 337 63 400 Experimental Institute 
Faculiy of Biology and 
Medicine 
School of Medicine 860 18r 1,041 Hospital-Clinic San 
Vicente (1,200 beds) 
School of Hygiene 37 3 40 
School for Nurses? — 108 108 Institute of Biology 
School of Obstetrics and 
Child Welfare: — 99 99 Institute of Micro-bac- 


teriology 
Institute of Physiology 
Institute of Radiology 
Institute of Descriptive 


Anatomy 
Institute of Pathological 
Anatomy 
Faculty of Physics and 
Mathematics 
School of Engineering 585 ` 11 596 Institute of Seismology 
School of Public Works! 312 — 312 Institute of Physics 


Institute for Rescarch 
and Experimentation 
on Materials 

Institute for Research on 
Raw Materials 

Institute of Geology 

Institute of Meteorology 
Observatory (Astro- 


nomy) 

Faculty of Legal and Social 

Science 

Law School (Santiago) 1,171 264 1,435 Institute of Penal 
Science 

Law School (Valparaiso) 90 30 120 Institute for Legislative 
Studies 


School for Women Social 
Workers (Santiago)! — 117 117 Institute for Post-gra- 


duate Studies 
School for Women Social 


Welfare Workers (Val- 
paraiso)* — 66 66 


1 Affiliated school which does not enjoy university status. 
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Enrolments 
Total Institutes for research 
Men Women and experimentation 
students students 
School for Women Social 
Welfare Workers (Con- 
cepción)* — II4 II4 
School for Women Social 
Welfare Workers (Te- 
muco)! — 61 61 
Faculty of Music . 
National School of Music 393 614 1,007 Institute for Musical 
Research 
Institute for Research 
on Folk Music 
Faculty of Visual Arts 
School of Fine Arts 123 196 319 
School of Applied Arts 40 156 196 
Secondary Institute at- 
tached to the Schools 
of Art! 21 104 125 
Faculty of Zootechny and 
Veterinary Medicine 
School of Veterinary T 
Medicine 16r 17 178 Clinic for cattle 
Clinic for smaller live- 
stock 
F'aculty of Political Eco- 
nomy and Commerce 
School of Political Eco- E D 
nomy and Commerce 115 28 143 Institute of Political 
Economy 
Faculty of Philosophy 
and Education 
Institute of Education 724 1,097 1,821 Institute of Psychology 
Institute of Physical E 
Education 80 147 227 Institute for Folklore 
Research 
Experimental Lycée! 372 238 610 Institute for Sociological 
Research 
School for Kindergarten А 
Teachers! — 86 86 Institute of Philology 
Institute of Geography 
Faculty of Chemistry and 
Pharmacy 
School of Chemistry and 
Pharmacy 114 170 284 


JAffiliated school which does not enjoy university status. 
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Enrolments 
Total Institutes for research 
Men Women 1? and experimentation 
Students — students 
Faculty of Odontology 
School of Dentistry 28r 179 460 
12 Faculties Teachers 


16 University Schools 5,336 3,169 8,505 2,443 


11 Affiliated Schools 807 993 1,800 1,800 
و ا‎ 
TOTAL 6,143 4,162 10,305 4,2431 


2 Including 294 women (96 teachers, 185 assistant teachers and 13 supervisors). 


TABLE 21 
Number of graduates of the University of Chile 1940-1950.1 


Men Women 
Secondary teachers 211 454 
Bachelors of legal and social science 1,072 112 
Commercial engineers 47 4 
Doctors 1,198 100 
Nurses — 169 
Dentists 436 243 
Veterinary surgeons 108 . = 

Chemical research workers 160 215? 
Civil engineers 395 7 
Engineers of other categories 51 — 
Architects 131 27 
Agronomists 283 22 
TOTAL 4,092 1,353 


1 These figures do not include women social welfare workers, who have only recently been assimi- 
lated as University students. 


2 All these chemical research workers bave taken the courses in pharmaceutical chemistry, 


Research 


Until 1920, the University of Chile was exclusively concerned 
with academic ard professional matters. As a result of the enlight- 


ened efforts of its Rector, Juvenal Hernandez, it has now become 
the country's chief research centre. 
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On the initiative of the University Council and at the request 
of the various faculties, some 30 institutes or laboratories have 
been set up, to promote scientific research and contribute to the 
exploration, utilization and development of the country's resources. 
There are also several research associations and laboratories 
which, though short of funds and poorly equipped, are making 
a useful contribution to scientific progress. Almost all the research 
workers employed by the various State services are trained at 
the University of Chile. 

Mention should be made, in this connexion, of the Corpo- 
ración de fomento de la producción (Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Production) which, alone, or with the help of other 
institutions, has initiated important research in geography, geology, 
agriculture and cattle-raising, industry, political economy, etc. 
Likewise, the Mines and Oil Department of the Ministry of 
National Economy, the Mining Bank and the institutes for the 
development of mines and industry are carrying out more or less 
systematic research in geology апа mining; the Ministry of 
Agriculture is carrying out experiments with regard to soils 
and the acclimatization of forest species; the Public Works 
Department is studying problems relating to road construction, 
irrigation and water supply, the utilization of underground 


water, etc. 


Adult Education 


In addition to the agencies for the dissemination of culture pro- 

vided for in Articles 53 and 54 of its Statutes, the University 

engages in various forms of adult education. _ 1 

'The Institute for the Popularization of Music, established by 

Law No. 6696 of 2 October 1940, has the following aims: y 

* (a) To establish and maintain a symphony orchestra, a choir, 
a corps de ballet, a chamber music ensemble and all other 
forms of musical ensembles. 

*(b) To supply regularly all that is necessary for musical 
festivals (symphony concerts, Operas, ballets) organized 


"throughout the Republic. = 
* (c) To encourage, by means of annual competitions for com- 
posers, the production of national musical works, and to 


make them widely known. 
*(d) To promote, by means of subsidies, musical activities 


throughout the country. 


1 Geografía económica de Chile, Santiago, ор cit, p. 193. 
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This Institute was attached to the University of Chile by Decree 
No. 4817 of 26 August 1942. This doesnot mean that symphony 
- concerts were not organized in Chile prior to these legislative 
provisions; the latter simply gave official status, adequate funds 
and intelligent guidance to the vigorous musical movement which 
began about 1920. Through the concerts, broadcasts and festivals 
which it organizes, the Institute for the Popularization of Music 
strongly influences the musical taste of the Chilean people. 

The Institute for the Popularization of the Visual Arts, which 
is much smaller, organizes exhibitions at the University itself and 
elsewhere. Women participate actively in these efforts and form 
the majority of the public attending the exhibitions. 

The Experimental Theatre was established by a group of stu- 
dents of the Institute of Education, under the direction of Pedro 
de la Barra. In 1941, it was officially attached to the University 
and, thanks to subsidies, has been able to carry out a substantial 
programme for the extension of theatre activities. It produces 
three important plays every year, and trains not only its actors 
but also its mechanics and electricians. Starting from nothing, it 
has succeeded in creating a national theatre ofa very high standard. 

The Choir of the University of Chile was established even more 
recently: in June 1945, the University Council decided to sponsor 
this choir. The latter's aim is to improve the artistic taste of its 
student members, to cultivate their love of music and to inculcate 
in them the discipline which is necessary to all artistic training. 

Two departments of the University are at present responsible 
for adult education proper. These are the Department for the 
Popularization of Culture (which organizes public lectures, 
missions, cultural activities, educational cinema shows, broad- 
casting, travelling libraries, etc.) and the Department of General 
Studies (which organizes short general courses and summer 
schools). : 

Summer schools were first started on 14 May 1935 and since 
then have steadily expanded both in Chile and in other American 
countries. Since 1949, they have been organized not only at 
Santiago, but also in the chief provincial capitals. In 1950, 
137 summer schools were organized, attended by 3,425 students 
in all. These schools are essentially instruments of adult education 
and are open to everyone, without distinction. They also afford 
primary and secondary teachers an Opportunity to extend or 
refresh their knowledge. Lastly, they constitute a Pan American 
centre where students and teachers from all American countries 
can meet. In 1938, Dr. Lewis W. Bealer, who attended one of 
these schools, wrote as follows: *At this school there were 850 stu- 
dents including 63 Europeans, 12 Argentinians, 11 North 
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Americans and 28 citizens of other American countries. Nineteen 
of these students were holders of Chilean scholarships and it was 
among them that cultural contacts were the most fruitful. I myself 
was able to talk with a Peruvian, a Paraguayan, an Argentinian 
and many others, and discuss frankly with them the economic, 
social, and political problems of our respective countries. We 
thus explored ways of avoiding mutual misunderstandings, and 
I came to a better understanding both of the American menta- 
lity and of the idea which my interlocutors had of my own 
country”.* The following 136 classes, held at the 1950 summer 
school at Santiago, illustrate the programmes pursued: Philo- 
sophy and Psychology, 7; Education, 38; Philology and Litera- 
ture, 12; Social Sciences, 14; Mathematics, pure and applied 
Science, 5; Chile, 5; Visual Arts, theatre and cinema, 12; Music, 10; 
Physical education, sports and dancing, 7; Technology and handi- 
crafts, 26. 

The following table shows the professions of those attending 
the summer schools at Santiago, Valparaiso and Temuco in 1951: 


TABLE 22 


Profession Santiago Valparaiso "Temuco Total 


Teachers 787 231 163 1,181 
Students 430 213 130 773 
Housewives 274 188 102 564 
Clerks 

Civil servants 
Manufacturers 

Nurses 

Tailors 

Electricians 

Contractors 

Librarians 

Artists (painters) 
Stenographers 

Architects 

Dentists 

Chemists 

Doctors 

Lawyers 

Engineers 

Milliners and dressmakers 
Nuns 

Sculptors 


ta 

anouVoununaowuwrrr oF | 
н 

су o OO x SO RU RU 


lwusnounst lo» || lo =| 


1 Departamento de Extension Universitaria, Escuelas detemporada, diez años de labor, Santiago, 1945, 
р. 41. See also: Guillermo, Feliu Cruz, La Universidad de Chile, Universidad de América, Santiago, 


Editorial Universitaria, 1950. 
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Profession Santiago Valparaiso Temuco Total 

Resident medical students = = I 
Shop-keepers 4 — I 5 
Radio announcers 3 =n = 3 
Musicians I т — 2 
"Workmen 1 — = I 
Women social welfare workers — 22 14 36 
Accountants — 3 ке 3 
Chemical research workers — 1 == 1 
Agriculturists — 1 = 1 
Journalists — = т — 
Carpenters = АЕ. o 1 1 
Тоталі 1,624 835 450 2,909 


Welfare Work on behalf of Students 


Article 34 of the University Statutes stipulates that “the University 
is bound to protect its students: it provides for their physical 
well-being as well as their intellectual training’. Since 1931, when 
the Statutes were promulgated, a number of welfare activities 
have been instituted on behalf of students: financial aid (scho- 
larships, grants, etc.); medical and dental care; sports clubs; 
statistical and information services. In this way “the University 
informs, guides and directs those wishing to attend its faculties; 
provides for the financial needs of its students, looks after their 
Physical and moral health, organizes and finances University 
sport, and encourages social and recreational activities’. 

The University of Chile is often called the “University of Ame- 
rica”, owing to the number of students who come to it from all 
the countries of the American continent. In 1950, of 10,205 stu- 
dents regularly enrolled (including those attending the affiliated 
schools, but excluding those attending the summer schools), 
there were 634 foreigners. When certain Universities in Peru, 
Bolivia, Cuba and elsewhere were closed for political reasons, 
and when the conditions of admission to the University of Santiago 
were not so strict as they are today, one student in every three 
was a foreigner. 

Since Juvenal Hernández was appointed rector in 1931, the 
relations between the students and the University authorities 
have been most cordial Students representatives regularly 
attend meetings of faculty councils and of the University council. 


1 Universidad de Chile, El servicio de bienestar estudiantil. Tres lustros de labor, Santiago, Imp. Zondas, 
1947, P. 7- 
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The students are thus kept informed of the University's activities 
and are familiar with the aims and methods of university teaching 
in Chile; they are therefore anxious to co-operate with the teachers 
in furthering the University's cultural mission. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CONCEPCIÓN 


Situated in the second industrial town of Chile, in the neighbour- 
hood of the new steel works and only a few kilometres distant 
from large coalmines, the University of Concepción, whose motto 
is "The Free Development of the Mind', exercises in the south of 
Chile an ever-increasing cultural influence, to the benefit of the 
country as a whole. 

A board of directors of 14 members, elected for a term of three 
years, has supreme control of general policy and finance. A council 
consisting of a chairman, a vice-chairman, the deans of the facul- 
ties and directors of schools, is in charge of the study programme. 

The founder, Enrique Molina, is still chairman of the council 
and Rector of the University. 

In 1950, the University possessed the following faculties: 

(a) The Faculty of Legal and Social Science, with a Law School 
and an excellent Seminary of Private Law. 

(b) The Faculty of Philosophy and Education, with a Teachers” 
Training College. 

(c) The Faculty of Medicine, with a School of Medicine, a modern 
hospital-clinic and several research institutes (biology and 
parasitology, anatomy, histology, physiology, bacteriology, 
pathological anatomy). $ 

(d) The Faculty of Chemistry and Pharmacy, with a School of 
Chemical Engineering, several central research laboratories 

«and an Institute of Pharmacy. 

(e) The Faculty of Odontology, with a School of Dentistry. 

An Institute of Mathematics and Physics, a herb garden and an 

Information and Agricultural Experimentation Service all contri- 

bute to scientific research. 

The Department of Adult Education organizes courses and 
lectures and publishes the review Atenea, one of the three important 
publications of the University of Concepción, the other two being 
the Revista de ciencias jurídicas y sociales and the Revista de la sociedad 
de biología. 

The University of Concepción derives its income from the 
lottery which was specially authorized by a law of the Republic, 
The proceeds from this lottery (80,174,832 pesos in 1950) are 
distributed in accordance with the provisions of that law. After 
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TABLE 23 
The University of Concepción in 1947.* 


Enrolments 
Establishment "Teachers 
Men Women 

students students тош 

Law School 32 132 35 167 
Teachers' Training College 46 41 216 257 
School of Medicine 69 234 35 269 
School of Chemical Engineering 35 107 Э 2 109 
Institute of Pharmacy 46 45 63 108 
School of Dentistry 70 184 42 226 
TOTAL 298 743 393 1,136 


the deduction of a sum (which varies according to the years) to 
cover the administrative expenses of the University, the rest is 
distributed as follows: 20 per cent for University constructions 
(which has permitted a model University City to be established) ; 
15 per cent for a reserve fund; 25 per cent for the Chilean Red 
Cross; 15 per cent for public hygiene; 5 per cent for the Naval 
Hospital; 5 per cent for the Military Hospital; 5 per cent for the 
hospital-clinic of the Catholic University; 10 per cent for the 
hospital-clinic of the University of Chile. 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


In 1951, the Catholic University of Santiago possessed nine facul- 
ties or schools (theology; law; philosophy, literature and educa- 
tion; physics and mathematics, or engineering; finearts; agronomy, 
medicine; commerce and economics; technology), five estab- 
lishments for women (Social Service School, University Women's 
Institute, Institute of Family Education, University Institute for 
Nuns, catechism course) and, lastly, an Industrial Polytechnic 
Institute. 

In 1939, on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the Catholic 
University, Pope Pius IX sent a message in which he said : *We 
are happy to learn that the Catholic University of Chile is celebra- 
ting the fiftieth anniversary of its establishment by archiepiscopal 
decree. Since then, it has become the leading Catholic University 
in Latin America'. The University is governed by a Council 


1 Statistics published in Educación, justicia, política y administratión, айо 1948, Santiago, Dirección 
General de Estadistica, 1951. 
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consisting of the Lord Chancellor (the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Santiago), the Rector, the Secretary-General, a Deputy Rector 
and two Vice-Rectors, the Deans of the Faculties, five Advisers 
and an Assistant Adviser. The following table shows its various 
activities: 


TABLE 24. 
The Catholic University in 1950.* 
Teaching staff Enrolments 
» 
ee Profes- Assis- Меп Women mo 
sors tants students students A 
Faculty of Theology 17 — So — So 
Faculty of Legal and Social Sciences 43 35 1253 72 325 
Faculty of Philosophy, Letters and Edu- 
cation 48 8 122 263 385 
School of Engineering 61 68 252 — 252 
School of Architecture 47 20 227 15 242 
School of Visual Arts 8 — 4z — 41 
School of Agricultural Science 58 12 172 — 172 
School of Medicine 25 50 125 — 125 
School of Commerce and Economic 
Sciences 45 8 83 39 122 
Faculty of Technology 44 35 358 — 358 
School of Social Service 22 — = 91 ог 
Women's Institute of Higher Edu- 
cation == =; -— 150 150 
Institute of Domestic Education 22 — — 95 95 
Institute of Higher Education for E 
Women in Religion тг ar d 51 51 
= = — 48 48 


Catechism course 


The Catholic University has a' review of its own, а 180-bed 
hospital, a polyclinic, an astronomical observatory (on Mount 
San Cristóbal) specializing in astrophysics, an experimental 
theatre, an academy of dramatic art, a sports club (with 19 sec- 
tions and 13,500 members), a sports arena and a mountain hut 
for winter sports. 

Over and above subsidies, legacies and donations made to it 
by private persons, the Catholic University receives a subvention 
from the State and a percentage of the yield of the lottery of the 


University of Concepción.* 


1 Data supplied by the Council of the Catholic University. 

2 Other examples of Catholic Higher Education which may be mentioned are the Catholic University 
of Valparaiso, which has a school of architecture, a school of commerce and a school of chemistry; 
and the University Course of the Sacred Heart of Valparaiso, a law course. 
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THE FEDERICO SANTA MARIA TECHNICAL UNIVERSITY 


This miniature university city is set in surroundings of unusual 
beauty, at the top of one of the hills overlooking Valparaiso bay 
and near the seaside resort of Vina del Mar. Most of the students 
are boarders and are in receipt of grants. There is a large central 
hall, from which radiate comfortable dormitories, laboratories 
and workshops; teachers and teaching are of the highest standard. 
Federico Santa Maria left the whole of his fortune to found the 
University, with the aim of contributing to the country's industrial 
progress and assisting young people of outstanding talent. The 
University was inaugurated in March 1932 and its first president 
was one of the executors of Federico Santa Maria's will, Agustin 
Edwards, who approved the plans for the University and laid 
down the lines of both its financial and educational organization. 
In conformity with the express wish of the testator, the Uni- 
versity, now governed by a council of management, is for deserv- 
ing young people of slender means, who are provided with free 
"board, lodging, clothing and education. 

Teaching! is given at three levels: (a) the School of Arts and 
Crafts, the Preparatory School and the Evening School; (b) the 
Intermediate School; (c) the Technical Institute and the Engi- 
neering College. 

The School of Arts and Crafts accepts boys who have com- 
pleted the sixth year of senior primary school or who have attended 
one of the three lowest classes of a conventional secondary school; 
thus, theageat which pupils are accepted ranges between 13 and 16. 
The courses offered are mechanics, electricity, furniture-making, 
foundry work or, building. Study is organized as follows: two 
years’ preliminary studies (an average of 22 hours’ class work 
and a maximum of 22 hours’ practical work per week), one year's 
practical training (six months in State or private industry and 
six months in the shops of the University); finally a year of elemen- 
tary technical training? (31 hours” class work and 1 3 hours’ 
practical work per week during the first half year, and 33 hours? 
class work and 11 hours’ practical work per week during the second 
half year). 

In the Preparatory School boys must have reached the fifth 
class at least in a conventional secondary school; the age of entry 
therefore ranges from 15 to 19. The courses available are in 
mechanics, electricity, chemistry or building, and their length 


1 The summary given has been extracted from a report drawn up in 1944 by Maximiliano Salas 
Marchán. 

? The final year's elementary technical instruction course is also open to workmen who have com- 
pleted not less than two years’ satisfactory studies at the Evening School. 
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ls one year (with a weekly average of 26 hours” class work and 
19 hours’ practical work). Thereafter pupils are given practical 
training exactly as in the School of Arts and Crafts (six months 
In private or state industry and six months in the shops of the 
university). 

The Evening School caters mainly for industrial employees 
between the ages of 18 and 36, and its object is to improve or 
supplement their knowledge. The syllabus covers mathematics, 
machinery, tools, electricity, drawing and furniture design. The 
pupils have classes for two hours on each of two evenings per 
week and five hours’ practical work in the shops on Saturday 
afternoon. In all those schools, the basic subjects are mathematics 
and drawing. 

In each of the three cases pupils can next proceed to the Inter- 
mediate School, to be trained for entry in one of the two schools 
of higher education in the University. The school syllabus covers 
building, furniture-making, electrical engineering, mechanics or 
chemistry. Duration of studies is one year. 

The Technical Institute is a higher education establishment 
awarding a ‘technician’s’ diploma in building, furniture-making, 
mechanics, electrical engineering or chemistry. 

The Engineering College is another school of higher education 
with a three-year course for the diploma of mechanical, electrical 
or chemical engineer. 7 

As a result of the high quality. of the teaching given, and of 
the fact that it is free, the Federico Santa Maria University receives 
IO times as many requests for admission each year as it has places 
available. In 1950 there were 517 students. 

In addition to the courses already mentioned, this university 
has introduced an interior decoration course for girls only. Candi- 
dates must have reached the sixth class in a conventional secon- 
dary school. The length of the course is three years (two-and-a- 
half years of class and practical work, and six months for the 
preparation of a thesis). In 1950 there were 14 first-year, nine 
second-year and six third-year students. 
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CONCLUSION 


The conclusion to be drawn from the foregoing 1s that in Chile 
the numerical disparity between the school population of either 
sex is insignificant at primary and secondary school levels. 

With the afternoon and evening classes, the gap widens in the 
men's favour—probably because these courses take place at hours 
when the women's time is taken up with domestic tasks—and it 
is further accentuated by the fact that between 2,000 and 3,000 
youths per year learn to read and write during their military 
service. 

It is chiefly in technical and vocational education that the 
inequality between the sexes becomes most marked, the girls’ 
choice of establishments and openings being obviously inferior in 
quality, number and variety. It is difficult to understand the 
almost complete lack of farm schools and schools of agriculture 
for girls in a country in which the orchard, garden and farmyard, 
cattle and even sheep and pigs are the exclusive responsibility of 
the wife. The lack of such schools demonstrates the extent to 
which our agriculture is still dominated by rule-of-thumb methods 
and tradition. 

While it cannot be denied that only seven per cent of the students 
in the University of Chile are women, the fact can be attributed 
rather to social custom than to any prejudice against women 
students as such. Girls of the bourgeoisie do not regard the pos- 
session of a university degree or any depth of culture as essential, 
and our educational system includes no colleges or finishing schools 
where they can be prepared for entry into the university. To,some 
extent the gap is filled by the ‘Cultural Institutos’, and the adult 
education services and summer schools of the universities, while 
women show themselves readier than men to attend classes, lec- 
tures, artistic events, exhibitions, etc. 

However, as a result of the economic situation, women are 
being increasingly obliged to take paid employment for which 
they need to produce proof of primary, secondary or higher 
education. But they will find great difficulty in advancement, 
despite the fact that there is no regulation or law against it. No 
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more than five per cent of university chairs are occupied by 
women, and, while there are no statistics on the numbers of 
women in executive posts in commerce, industry and public 
administration, it is probably not far from the truth to say that 
the percentage here is hardly any higher. For women to secure 
the higher posts, their merits or the circumstances must be quite 
out of the ordinary. Yet even those few exceptions will contribute 
to smoothing the way for the coming generation of women; they 
are already free of any inferiority complex and realize that the 
way to success is open to them on the same terms as for men. 
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WOMEN AND EDUCATION IN INDIA 


by K. L. Јоѕн and P. D. SHUKLA 


CHARTER E 


STATUS OF WOMEN IN INDIAN 
SOCIETY 


SOCIAL AND? ECONOMIC LEVELS: HISTORICAL FACTORS 


From Vedic times, Indian women enjoyed a great deal of freedom. 
India has, perhaps, the longest record of famous women in mytho- 
logy and history, and even today, women in villages grinding 
corn or working in fields at harvest time or drawing water at the 
common wells are heard singing songs about these great heroines. 

History too has shown that women have been able to display 
outstanding capacities as administrators, stateswomen and war- 
riors. The poet-queen, Meera Bai of the fifteenth century; Nur- 
jahan, who guided the policy of the Mughal Emperor Jahangir 
for more than a decade; Mumtaz Begum, whose beauty inspired 
the love of the Mughal Emperor Shah Jahan and who has been 
immortalized in the Taj Mahal at Agra; Ahilaya Bai, the warrior 
queen, and Rani Laxmi Bai of Jhansi, known as the Indian Joan 
of Arc, fighting and dying for the freedom of her kingdom against 
the British—these and many others distinguished themselves in 
the different spheres of religious philosophy and statesmanship 
and in qualities of wisdom and learning, courage and imagination. 

Such women, part of the cultural history of India, who 
have gone into the legend and folk stories, provide evidence of 
the fact that, in the early history of India, there existed oppor- 
tunities for education and self-expression! until the time of 
the foreign invasions from the north-west. However, in spite of 
the existence of these exceptional women, there was no system 
of organized education for women for about eight centuries 
(A.D? 1000 to A.D. 1800), owing to political and economic 


unrest and foreign invasions. 
Certain social customs such as early marriage, seclusion of 


women (purdah system), etc. were largely responsible for the 
disabilities suffered by Indian women during these years. The 


1 See: A. S. Altekar, Education in Ancient India. Banaras, India Book Shop, 1951. 320 pp. Chap- 
ter 7; and ‘Ancient Indian Education : Brabmanical and Buddhist’, by Radhakumud Mookerji 
in Women and Education, London, Macmillan, 1947. 655 pP. illus. pp. 105, 170-72, 208-9. 
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fear that the unmarried young woman was likely to be unpro- 
tected when raids were common was perhaps responsible for the 
early marriage system. It was largely the same fear that made 
young widows join their dead husbands in the funeral pyre—the 
system known as Sati which was only stopped by law during the 
British régime in 1829, and declared a criminal offence. The need 
for early marriage might also have been responsible for the growth 
of the cruel dowry system that prevailed for centuries in India 
and still persists among some classes. During these dark years, 
women generally were forbidden to go out unaccompanied beyond 
the four walls of their houses or courtyards. However, among 
the lower classes—peasant and working women—there has always 
been a greater freedom of movement all over India. 

Thus, for centuries, the idea that it was almost divinely ordained 
that women should have inferior status, was current in India. 
The present trend towards equality of status has constituted a 
major social transformation. 


THE FEMINIST MOVEMENT IN INDIA 


The emancipation of women in the western countries had its 
effect on the movement in India as it developed during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century and the early twentieth century. 
In India the feminist movement did not take the aggressive and 
militant form which it took in some European countries, for it 
did not meet with much opposition. In the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, the struggles and agitation carried on by women 
were purely reformist in nature and merely emphasized the needs 
of women of a particular class—the small class of the educated 
and privileged women. But the mass of women in the villages 
and the workers in the field and the factories suffered many disa- 
bilities which were legally removed only by the new Constitution 
of the Indian Republic, passed in January 1950. 

Today, in principle, Indian women have won their eman- 
cipation. In actual practice they have still a long way to go. 
Social customs and prejudices die hard, particularly so in india 
were the existence of many castes, creeds and races complicate 
the problem. Different kinds of social systems prevail in different 
parts of the country. For example, the Malabar people still live 
under the matriarchal system, in which all property descends 
through and is held only by women. The women choose 
their own husbands and child marriage is unknown, with the 
result that they are a fine and virile race and the degree of literacy 
among women is the highest in India. But the new awakening 
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among women is seen today in all the states of India and is illus- 
trated by the activities of the many women's organizations. 


THE DEMAND FOR POLITICAL AND CIVIC RIGHTS 


During the last 50 years, public opinion in India has been conscious 
of the wrong done to women and the impoverishment caused to 
public life by their lack of education. Women's organizations 
were formed at the beginning of the century in the chief towns. 
The Seva Sadan Society of Bombay and Poona, the Stri Bharat 
Mandal of Calcutta and North India and the Women's Indian 
Association with its headquarters at Adyar (Madras), which 
has more than 50 branches, were started during the first two 
decades of the present century. As early as 1917 the Social Reforms 
Conference passed a resolution that sex should not form a disqua- 
lification to a woman entering in a profession for which she shows 
herself capable. In 1916, the women of India were stirred with 
indignation at the internment of Mrs. Annie Besant, held many 
protest meetings and walked in procession to the temples to pray 
for her release. The most important event for constitutional 
rights of Indian women was the Indian women's deputation 
which waited upon the Secretary for State for India in 1917 
and for the first time made a clear demand for women's suffrage 
and pressed for adequate educational facilities. Since that time, 
there has been practically unanimity between all sections of 
public opinion in Indian political life that women should be given 
their due share in all walks of life. About the same time, the Indian 
National Congress also passed a resolution declaring equal rights 
and obligations of all citizens without any bar on account of sex. 

The idea of leading an independent life apart from marriage 
was foreign to ordinary Indian women almost till the first world 
war. But since then there has been almost a revolution in thought. 
During this time, outstanding women such as Mrs. Sarojani Naidu, 
Miss Cornelia Sorabji, Mrs. Ramabai Ranade, Mrs. Gandhi, 
Smt. Abala Bose and others took up the challenge for the women's 
cause? The account given later of women's organizations and their 
work will illustrate the great awakening that has taken place 


amongst the women of India during the last three decades. The 
two world wars have been responsible to a large extent in en- 
dence of women in India 


couraging the idea of economic indepen тет 

as in foreign countries. In the same way, the political move- 
ments in India inspired them to organize themselves and assert 
their rights. The Non-Co-operation Movement of 1920, the 
Satyagraha Movement of 1930 and the Quit India Movement 
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of 1942, all inspired by Mahatma Gandhi, helped women to 
establish their position of equality with men in the social, and 
political spheres. During these movements, women suffered the 
same hardships as men did, whether it was in standing up to lathi 
charges by the police or imprisonment in jail for breaking 
intolerable laws. In fact, Gandhiji's movements can be said to 
have finally emancipated women by enabling them to participate 
fully in political activities. Today, Indian women are not only 
represented in almost every field of national activity, but are 
also making themselves felt in international affairs, occupying 
distinguished positions in the Government, as Ministers, Gover- 
nors of States and foreign ambassadors. 

Apart from the middle classes, in which women have started 
secking occupations, the industrial and social revolution that has 
been taking place has sent working-class women to seck jobs in 
mills, mines, collieries and factories as well as on the farms. They 
have also been working as telephone operators, shopkeepers and 
craftswomen side by side with men. It can thus be seen that the 
peaceful feminist movement in India has won for them the right 
to work, the right to education and the right to economic indepen- 
dence, and they are now fighting for better conditions of work in 
the mills, factories and coalfields, for better terms in domestic 
service and better wages as nurses and teachers. 


INDIVIDUAL STATUS AND SOCIAL STATUS 


Questions of women's civic rights, economic independence, right 
to property, right to education relate to their individual status 
while those relating to marriage and family life come within the 
purview of the social status. Women have claimed these rights 
during the last 25 years: right to education; right to work with 
adequate wages and security of tenure; right of freedom of asso- 

7 ciation; right to property; right to franchise ; and right to health 
and leisure. 

Under the Indian Constitution, these rights have been granted 
to them since 26 January 1950. Under Article 1 5 of the Constitu- 
tion, it has been laid down that the State shall not discriminate 
against any citizen on grounds of religion, race, caste, sex, place 
of birth or any combination of them. Under Article 16 of the 
Constitution, equality of opportunity in matters of public employ- 
ment has been given to women. Similarly, under Article 19, 
protection of certain rights regarding freedom of speech, etc. have 
been guaranteed equally to men and women. 

Historically, the traditional division of functions between men 
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and women has resulted in a division of work which set a higher 
prestige upon what men did. During the last 30 or 40 years, 
however, in western countries as well as in India, the social status 
of women has come increasingly nearer to a footing of equality. 

Traditionally, the rearing of children has been considered to 
be the responsibility of women; but it is now being realized that 
the whole question of child welfare and family responsibility is as 
much the duty of men as of women. Certain problems, arising out 
of this question, which are among the barriers to the education 
of women, are considered in the concluding chapter of this essay. 

a 


RURAL WOMEN 


It was Mahatma Gandhi who first seriously took up the problem 
of rural India and stated that it required his primary attention 
even if he had to abandon or postpone his political task. He 
realized that the 600,000 villages in India with their age-old 
customs and cultural traditions should not be neglected. The 
conservatism and inertia that dominate rural life had to be 
removed gradually and healthy modern trends introduced. 
Gandhiji saw, however, that the problem of rural welfare meant 
fighting the social evils of poverty, disease, bad housing, old 
superstitions and social customs, and the remedy was to remove 
the fundamental cause—the poverty and ignorance of the rural 
population. He wanted to revive the old panchayat * system village ° 
leadership in the internal administration of the rural area as well 
as village crafts and cottage industries. He saw that the poor 
cultivator had fallen into the hands of the moneylenders on 
account of his extravagance and ignorance. As result of his 
leadership during thirty years or so there has developed a move- 
ment symbolized by such terms as the ‘model village’, ‘village 
reconstruction’, ‘village uplift’, better living, agricultural bias 
schools, revival of village industries, co-operative seed and agri- 
cultural societies, which are all directed towards solving the 
problem of village poverty. 

Rural women as well as men, who together form the large majo- 
rity of India's population, are mostly illiterate. The programme of 
compulsory and free primary education which State Govern- 
ments and the Central Government have been considering under 
the Five-Year Plan and the projects of Community Development 
planned by the Government of India in selected rural areas will, 
it is hoped, meet this urgent problem in some measure. 


1 Village Councils. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND PROFESSIONAL OPPORTU- 
NITIES 


The two world wars have made it clear that sex limitation need 
not discourage women from entering occupations once thought 
to be exclusively for men. This should not, however, be taken to 
mean that home-making and family life, which have been the 
special professions of women for centuries, are likely to be relegated 
to the background. 

'This problem has been considered by the several women's 
organizations in the country, particularly with reference to types 
of work women can do and should be allowed to do. In the whole 
country, there are only about 20 per cent of literates, of whom 
about five to six per cent are women. The question of suitable 
employment of the well-trained among these, is being taken up 
by some of the women's organizations. 

As the President of the All India Women's Conference 
Mrs. Hanneh Sen stated recently: 

“It is some decades now since women ventured in thousands 
to meet the growing demand for teachers. Later on, they filled 
the ranks of doctors, nurses, midwives and health visitors. More 
recently, they sought careers in the legal profession. Concurrently 
with this, women joined industrial concerns and engaged in a 
multiplicity of jobs requiring manual labour. Large numbers of 
them also took up employment as office secretaries, stenogra- 
phers, telephone operators and bus conductors. Women's economic 
status and social importance were further accentuated with the 
adoption of the new Constitution, for Article 16 stipulates that 
no citizen shall, on ground of sex, be ineligible for any employ- 
ment or office under the State. Free India moved yet another step 
forward and recruited women to the foreign, political and admi- 
nistrative services, which had once been the close preserve of nien. 
Women were admitted also to the medical wing of the armed 
forces, as well as to the police. In all these services, no discrimi- 
nation was made, as between men and women, in regard to salary 
scales and changes of promotion. Indeed it could not have been 
otherwise, as the Central Pay Commission, set up by the Góvern- 
ment of India, accepted the principle of “equal pay for work of 
equal value' as the basis for its recommendations; and Article 16 
of the Constitution of the Republic adopted it as a directive prin- 
ciple of State policy. The Minimum Wages Act of 1948 represents 
another attempt to improve the economic condition of the people. 
It provides for the fixing of minimum wages in certain scheduled 
employments including agriculture and does not permit of the 
fixing of different rates for men and women workers. This, to us, 
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is a move in the right direction. The full implementation of these 
principles of equal pay and minimum wages for various categories 
of jobs will no doubt have to be worked out in the context of the 
country's economy. The results will be watched by the Conference 
with the keenest interest.” 

The objective of equal and free access to all professions and 
trades creates a problem of delicate adjustment in man-woman 
relationship and of striking a due balance as far as suitable occu- 
pations are concerned. The educated class of women, who may 
be a small percentage but are vocally very strong, are not satisfied 
in conforming to the conventional expectations that marriage is 
their sole occupation and have started thinking in terms of their 
economic independence. Our sociological studies and researches 
have not gone very far into this problem of married women seeking 
employment; but as in western countries, public opinion in India 
today no longer rejects the idea of the married woman earning 
her livelihood and helping her husband to maintain the family. 
In fact, the educated woman often feels apologetic if her talents 
are not fully utilized after marriage in some occupation. 

At the same time, the traditional role of wives and mothers is 
receiving better recognition and prestige; for it is being realized 
that a mother's job is not one that can be accomplished by proxy, 
nor is one that can be done successfully without society's full 
co-operation. The bringing up of children to independent maturity 
is coming to be considered as important an economic activity as 
working in industries and offices. 

In 1947, the All India Women's Conference published a 
pamphlet entitled Some Careers for Women written by Mrs. Avabai 
B. Wadia and published by Thacker € Co., Ltd., Bombay. This 
gives an outline of the various careers open to women in India 
and the facilities available for trained women. 

The Indian Ministry of Labour announced that, during the 
month of February 1951, the employment exchanges found jobs 
for 3,460 women, a record since the inception of employment 
exchanges. This excluded several thousands of those who had 
registered for jobs and were awaiting suitable employment. This 

here women had been confined to the 


shows that, for a country у 
home for centuries, the new urge to economic independence had 


come to stay. 


1 All-India Women's Conference, Twenty-second Session, Bangalore, 1951. The All-India Women's 
Conference. Bombay, 41 Queen's Barracks, Foreshore Road, 1951. 128 pp. 
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Employment 


The following figures show the large number of women employed 
in industrial and similar occupations in the year 1949-50. 


TABLE 1 
í Years to which Total Number 
Industry or occupation figures relate employments emm Reference? 

Factories 1949 2,433,988 250,924 Page 5 
Mines 1949 421,159 85,170 Page 8 
Municipalities? 1950 317,270 95,748 Page 2x 
C.P.W.D.? 1950 408,190 95,058 Page 23 
Tramways 1948 about 14,000 50 Page 17 
Assam tea plantations 1948-49 

Settled 361,173 130,374 Page 14 

Faltu (seasonally employed) 46,879 21,732 Page 14 


1 The Indian Labour Yearbook, 1949-50. 
2 No serial statistics are available. 


''ABLE 2 


Employment of women in the mining industry, 1950 (Average 
daily number employed). 


Total number Number of Proportion of 
State of persons women women employed 
employed employed to total 
Coal 

Assam 3,751 182 49 
West Bengal 91,658 12,432 13.6 
Bihar 193,217 38,772 20.1 
Madhya Pradesh 30,033 3,734 12.4 
Kutch 5 I 20.0 
Orissa 5,919 266 45 
Vindhya Pradesh 8,354 883 10.6 
Hyderabad 16,818 1,105 6.6 
Rajasthan 134 15 9 112 
AA A کے چ‎ 
TOTAL 349,889 57,390 16.4 

Manganese 
Bihar 502 226 45.0 
Bombay 2,245 E 710 31.6 
Madhya Pradesh 24,694 11,595 47.0 
Madras 2,096 792 378 
Orissa 5,415 2,710 50.0 
КА MESI 
Toran 34,952 16,033 459 


94 ^ 


„ "+ not available. 
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Total number Number of Proportion of 
State of persons women women employed 
employed employed to total 
Mica 
Bihar 21 
305 585 2.7 
Madhya Pradesh 3 5 2 40.0 
Madras 7,727 2,788 36.1 
Rajputana 1,973 306 15.5 
Toran 31,010 3,681 11.9 
Iron Ore Е 
Bihar 8,628 2,813 32.6 
Madhya Pradesh 14 DA ЕЕ 
Orissa 8,737 3,249 37.2 
Тотлі 17,379 6,062 349 


(Source: Chief Inspector of Mines). 


TABLE 3 
Employment of women in plantations (average daily number). 
Proportion 
State Men Women Children Total — "E DL 
employed: 
Tea 
Assam (1949-50) 215,412 — 174694 59929 450033 38.8 
Bihar (1949) 1,130 1,253 401 2,784 45.0 
Madras (1949) 38539 43127 10,093 90759 470 
Punjab (1949) 2,585 2,864 917 6,366 45.0 
Uttar Pradesh (1949) 973 1,079 345 2,397 45.0 
West Bengal (1949) 117,617 130,363 41716. 289,696 45.0 
Travancore-Cochin (1949) 33,939 37,980 8,889 80,808 47.0 
Mysore (1949) 2,198 2,459 576 5,233 47.0 
Coorg (1949) 206 230 54 490 46.9 
Himachal Pradesh (1949) 71 79 25 175 45-1 
Tripur (1949) 3,083 3,418 1,094 7,595 45.0 
Torar 415,53 397,546 124039 937,338 42.4 
Coffee (1949-50) 
Madras 35,857 29,271 8,050 73178 40.0 
Orissa 12 її 3 26 40.0 
Mysore 38,163 31154 8,567 77,884 40.0 
Travancore-Cochin 1,270 1,037 285 2,592 40.0 
Coorg 11,572 9,447 2,598 23,017 40.0 
Tora 86,874 70,920 19,503 177,297 40.0 
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Proportion 
State Men Women Children Total ОЗО" 
employed 

Rubber (1949) 
Madras 6,055 2,018 336 8,409 24.0 
Mysore 862 287 48 1,197 24.0 
Travancore-Cochin 27,117 9,039 1,507 37,663 24.0 
Coorg 563 188 31 782 24.0 
ToraL 34,597 11,532 1,922 48,051 24.0 


Note: Figures of employment of men, women and children separately are not available except in 
regard to Assam. Total figures of employment furnished by the Ministry of Agriculture have 
been utilized for states other than Assam and the figures distributed for men, women and children 
in the proportion given in the Labour Investigation Committce's Report. (See pages 75-76 and 
114 of the Report). 

Figures giveni n the column for children include both boys and girls. Separate figures cannot 
be ascertained. Roughly boys and girls will be half and half. This factor, however, has not been 
reckoned in working out the percentages given in the last column. 


FEMALE LABOUR IN INDIA 


A report on “Women Labour in India? by Dr. Rajani Kanta Das, 
published by the ILO (International Labour Review, Vol. XXIV, 
Nos. 4 and 5, October and November, 1931) states that *women 
in India contribute as much to the production of national wealth 
as those in other industrially advanced countries. Of the women 
gainfully occupied about one-third are wage-paid workers, and 
of the latter only a small proportion is engaged in organized indus- 
tries. The advent of even so small a number of women in modern 
industries has given rise to several economic, political, and social 
problems'. 2 
The report further points out that ‘organized industries are a 
great boon to women themselves. In the first place, they have 
opened up new sources of income to many women who are in 
urgent need of supplementing their family income or of supporting 
themselves and their dependants. In the second place, economic 
independence has given women a better change of self-expression. 
Being always dependent upon their fathers, husbands, or sons, 
most Indian women have scarcely any opportunity for an inde- 
pendent existence, either in thought or in action. Independent 
living, away from the native place, often saves them from the 
tyranny of social custom, which closely regulates every step of 
their lives. What is of more importance is that industrial centres 
offer larger social contact, more new ideas, and greater educa- 
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tional facilities, which are themselves a great stimulus to the 
growth of their individuality. In the third place, the class struggles, 
common in all modern industries, awakened class consciousness 
and class solidarity even among women and led them to take an 
important part in industrial disputes and make common cause in 
all affairs of class interests. This growing power for concerted 
action has special significance in the struggle for civic rights and 
duties in industrial centres where most of them live.’ 

It is thus seen that the consciousness of economic, social, poli- 
tical benefits to women has had its significance for society as a 
whole. Moreover, as nearly 60 per cent of the population is 
employed in agriculture, the pressure on land has already been 
great and there has been under-employment both among men and 
women. Organized industries therefore, have created opportuni- 
ties for both and provided the opportunity of understanding the 
techniques of modern industrial production. The impact of this 
on the social outlook of men and women has already been revolu- 
tionary; it has broken down some of the old traditions, customs 
and conventions of the caste system, untouchability and the 
purdah system, the unwieldy joint-family system and child 
marriage which have so far impeded the progress of society. 
Besides, many women who have migrated from the rural areas to ` 
the urban and industrial areas have joined programmes of mass 
literacy, social education and social welfare and thus become 
increasingly conscious of their civic rights and duties. This has 
raised several other problems for society such as those of health, 
maternity, care of babies and need for recreation and social educa- 
tion. The Government of India as well as State Governments have 
been conscious of these problems and are making efforts to solve 
them in the best way possible. The problem of unemployment 
among women has to be tackled along with that of men and it 
has,to be considered whether it is wise to allow uneducated or 
ill-equipped women to go from the rural areas to the industrial 
cities in such large numbers. One of the solutions, now encouraged 
by the Government of India through the Planning Commission 
and through the Technical Co-operation Aid Prográmme of the 
U.S.A., is to start a number of community projects during the 
next three years. This will, no doubt, discourage many young men 
and women from going to the industrial areas, for the emphasis of 
the Community Project will be on larger production with improved 
methods and techniques of agriculture, on provision of better 
facilities for health and education and better amenities of life, 
such as roads, health centres, hospitals, community and recreation 
centres in the rural areas. Besides improving their living condi- 
tions this will open new avenues of work in them. 
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In the industrial centres, three special problems have to be 
faced: (a) working conditions; (b) living conditions, and (c) social 
policy. 'These problems have attracted the attention of the Central 
and State Governments and steps have been taken to provide 
amenities for industrial labour. Most states have regulations 
protecting maternity." 

Other problems, and steps taken by the Government and private 
organizations, are set forth in the Reports of the All-India Women's 
Conference for the last 10 years. Women's organizations have 
been pursuing a social policy which aims at elevating women 
politically and socially and giving them a higher civic status so that 
they may become not only wage earners but also good mothers 
and better citizens. Steps are being taken by Government to spread 
compulsory and free education up to the age of r4 and to introduce 
social or adult education both for men and women.? 

But the educational and social welfare work in different areas 
is as yet quite inadequate, and also needs to be consolidated. This 
is evident, for instance, from the picture of the conditions in the 
tea plantations in Assam; similar conditions also prevail in large 
industrial centres and call for special attention on the part of social 
scientists and workers. Р 

From the Report of the Investigation Committee of the All- 
India Women's Conference (July 1946) it is evident that there are 
not enough facilities for education and recreation for women 
labourers. It states: “The mental development of tea plantation 
labour is pathetic in the extreme and compares unfavourably not 
only with that of the jute workers but even with that of the mine 
Jabourers whose underdevelopment in this respect is well known. 
It would not be too much to say that the labourers in the tea 
plantations live almost an animal existence. It is a well-known ` 
fact that the women labourers are exploited and although the 
scandalous conditions that reigned in the tea plantations 20 years 
back have improved, it depends largely on individual managers in 
plantations. If not in such large numbers the women are still at 
the mercy of the individual whims and caprices of managers and 
their underlings, whose words are law in the garden.’ 


1 International Labour Office. "The Law and Women's Work ; a contribution to the study of the 
status of women”, 4, no. Employment of Women and Children, in “Studies and Reporls', Series 1, 
Geneva, 1939. 590 pp. pp. 84-85, Published also in French and Spanish. 
See (a) Rajani Kanta. Das, "Women Labour in India', International Labour Review, Vol. 24, 
рр. 376-409, 536-62, October-November, 1931. Geneva, International Labour Office. Monthly. 
Published also in French and Spanish. (b) Dwarkdas, Kanji; 'Women and Children in Industry» 
Indian Journal of Social Work, Vol. 9, No. 1, June 1948. Andheri, Bombay, Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences, 105 Ghodbunder Rd., Quarterly. (c) National Planning Committee. Woman's Role in. 
Planned Economy, ed, by К. T. Shah. Bombay, Vora and Co., 1947, pp. 67-68. 
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Тһе Committee did not find satisfactory arrangements for 
schooling in a single garden they visited. In one garden the school 
building had been blown down, although the manager assured 
the Committee that formerly adequate arrangements for a school 
had existed. In some gardens a semblance of a:school did exist. 
The Government also contributes towards the pay of the school 
teacher wherever the garden authorities require their help. 
Usually a teacher is paid Rs.25 p.m. of which Rs.ro is paid by 
the Government. In one garden the Committee found a school 
functioning with a fairly satisfactory attendance of pupils. On 
investigation, kbwever, they found that most of the pupils come 
from neighbouring villages outside the plantation or were the 
children of the staff employed in the garden. In another place 
where a school functioned, the number of pupils who attended 
regularly was very small and the teaching arrangements were 
extremely unsatisfactory even in comparison with the general 
unsatisfactory conditions in the country as а whole. It was inva- 
riably said that the children ofthe tea plantation labourers did 
not take advantage of school facilities as the parents wanted them 
to add their earnings to the family wage. Besides there were no 
Special arrangements for recreation or community centres. 


WOMEN'S ORGANIZATIONS 


Reference has been made in the section “The Demand for Political 
and Civil Rights, page 89, to the work of some women's organ- 
izations in the country. Apart from those mentioned earlier, 
there are also important bodies such as the National Council of 
Women, India, the YWCA and others. All these organizations 
are doing work in different fields concerning the social and 
economic needs of women. An account of the work of the All- 
India Women’s Conference, as representative of such bodies, is 
given below. 


All-India Women’s Conference 


The most active and important organization for women in India, 
it owes its origin to a circular letter from Mrs. Margaret E. Cou- 
sins who, in the autumn of 1926, as Secretary of the Women’s 
Indian Association, Adyar, Madras, addressed an appeal to 
women all over the country to form local committees and hold 
constituent conferences in each of the States and in certain other 
clearly defined regions for the purposes of declaring their views on 
the problem of education of women. This appeal met with wide 
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and enthusiastic response and constituent conferences were held 
in 22 different places during the months of September to Decem- 
ber 1926; the First All-India Women's Conference was organized 
at Poona in January 1927. Since that time annual conferences have 
been held and important matters of social reform, educational 
development, representation of women in the central and State 
legislatures and employment of women in various occupations 
have been discussed. As the Conference developed, an Information 
and Research Bureau was organized which reported on women 
in employment and other matters of kindred interest. The various 
sections of the Conference took an active part in carrying out the 
work assigned to them. The social reform section, for example, in 
the year 1930 took an active part in the agitation for reform of 
the laws of inheritance as affecting women, while on the educa- 
„tional side an immense amount of useful and constructive work, 
in addition to propaganda, was done by local members and com- 
mittees of the conference and its constituencies. The educational 
work took the shape of opening of new girls’ schools, industrial 
schools, schools for children of the depressed classes, adult educa- 
tion, prison visiting, relief to women passengers on the railways 
and child welfare and maternity work. A new field of work, in 
connexion with female labour, was opened at the time of giving 
evidence before the Labour Commission in the year 1930, as well 
as by the delegation of distinguished members to International 

Conferences, such as the Berlin International Congress of Women 

for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship. 

From 1930 onwards, this organization gained further momen- 
tum. Vigorous and well-timed propaganda was carried on at the 
time of the passing of the Sarda Act with a view to stopping the 
custom of early marriage, as well as to request the Government 
to put on the Statute Book a divorce act for Hindus. 

Through various organizations, but particularly through "the 
All-India Women's Conference of which the membership is more 
than 40,000, women, like men, are fulfilling their destiny as eman- 
cipated citizens in India. Women in India have felt that their 
responsibilities for working, after the achievement of political 
freedom, has increased and that they have been called upon to 
face problems in social and economic spheres. In 1949 they 
decided on a constructive programme: 

1. Attainment of legal rights through propaganda for the Hindu 
Code Bill which is under consideration in the Indian Parlia- 
ment. 

2. Co-operation with the Government in the Grow More Food 
Campaign. The various organizations have been directed to 
see that women's attention is drawn to proper storage of food, 
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use of suitable non-cereal food as substitutes, and elimination 
of waste of food. A series of cafeterias in different parts of the 
country is making its contribution towards suggesting ways 
and means of supplementing the nation's diet. 

Co-operative Societies. Producers’ Co-operative and Industrial 
Co-operative Societies for refugee women are being organized. 
Family Planning. Facilities are being provided for planned 
parenthood in various centres in the country. 

Health. In co-operation with the World Health Organization, И 
active interest is being taken in establishing nursing homes, 
hospitals, the organization of anti-cancer and anti-tuberculosis 


campaigns, etc. 


. Educational Work. A goód deal of educational work, such as 


the teaching of the national language in regions where it is 
not a regional language, and the opening of schools and 
colleges and institutions for vocational training, are being 
organized by women in co-operation with the local authorities 
and the Central Government. 

All-India Save the Children Fund. A committee for this 
purpose is running five Homes in Bengal and a Model Chil- 
dren's Institute in Allahabad. 

International Relations. The International Relations' Section 
of the Women's Conference is becoming more and more impor- 
tant with India's participation in world affairs. The All-India 
Women's Conference has secured consultative status from the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council. 

Economic. The Conference deplored the hardships caused to 
small and middle income group families by large retrenchment 
of lower-grade Government employees without making provi- 
sion for their absorption in suitable alternative jobs. 


The following are some of the departments which are run by the 
Ali-India Women's Conference: 


I. 


Roshni is a journal published in English for. the purpose of 
giving publicity to the work done by the different women’s 
organizations in social and economic spheres. It has assumed 
the place of the leading journal for the expression of the policy 
and views of the premier women’s organization in India. A 
Hindi edition is also published. 

All-India Women’s Education Fund Organization. Under 
this is run the Lady Irwin College, Delhi, which gives courses 
in Home Science and Teachers’ Training in Home Science, 
needlework, etc. 

All-India Save the Children Committee. 

Village Mobile Health Van Committee. The mobile van 
gives medical aid and advice on health to the rural population. 
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5. International Relations Department. 

6. Education Department. 

7. Meals for School Children Department. Commendable work 
is being done in this connexion, but the work is still in its 
initial stages. 

8. Social Legislation Department. Various disabilities of women 
under law are being questioned and necessary steps are being 
taken up to remove these. The work done with regard to the 
Hindu Code Bill, United Provinces (U.P.) Children's Bill, 
the Divorce Act of Bombay and the legislation for the preven- 
tion of bigamous marriages of Bombay and U.P., etc. are 
some of the measures taken up by this Department. 

9. Social Insurance Department. Social Security programmes are 
being organized under which health and welfare services for 

mothers and children are being planned. 

Civics Department. This Department tries to secure proper 

representation of women on legislative bodies and specific 

organizations in Local Administration. Good work is being 
done to educate women in their civic rights generally and in 
encouraging them to exercise their franchise right. 

11. Liaison Group in Britain. This Group, formed in 1994, 
now aims to develop a co-operative understanding between 
women's organizations in India and England as well as other 
countries, 

12. Women in Professions Department. The problem has been 
accentuated by economic conditions as well as the problem 
of refugees which followed on the partition of the country. It is - 
clear that Indian women have now assumed both in theory and 
in practice equal responsibility for the family income, though 
in 9 cases out of то they lack the training that is necessary. 
The problem is not so much one of competing with men for 
securing jobs but one of service to the community according 
to her abilities and educational training.! 


10. 


1 See (a) Nehru, S. K., ed. Our Cause; a Symposium by Indian Women. Allahabad, Kitabistan, 1938. 
419 pP. (b) All-India Women’s Conference, 1st-22nd. Annual Reports, 1927-1951. Bombay, Central 
Office, 41 Queen's Barracks, Foreshore Road, 1927-1951. Also of other organizations. 
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EDUCATION OF GIRLS AND WOMEN 
IN INDIA (1800-1947) i 


ә 

Though there is evidence that there were well-educated women 
in ancient India, records of an earlier system of organized educa- 
tion of girls during those days are not available. A regular school 
system for girls of all classes probably did not exist. Girls in the 
upper classes were educated at home in fine arts, philosophy and 
culture and special tutors or pundits were employed for the 


pu rpose. 


FROM 1800 TO 1854 


The earliest survey of education is found in Adams report,? which 
gives a picture of the educational conditions in the early nineteenth 
century. Adam found only four women literate in Bengal as 
against 21,971 men in the total population about the year 1830. 
Adam was a missionary interested in the spread of education in 
India. The question was whether the East India Company, which 
during the years 1600 to 1857 administered the greater portion 
of India, should really face the problem and promote 'education 
among the women of India and improve their social status. As 
the policy of the Company was not to interfere with the social and 
religious customs of the people, and as they felt that the preju- 
dices against the education of women were very strong, they made 
no attempt officially to promote it. 

During the early years of the nineteenth century, however, 
certain educational institutions were established and. conducted 
by fóreign missionaries, others were founded by officials of 
the Company in their individual capacity or by non-official 
Englishmen residing in India. At the same time some indigenous 
educational institutions also developed or were reorganized on 


new lines, and were run by Indian educationists. 


EE 
1 See (a) Altekar, A. S. Education in Ancient India, Banaras, India Book Shop, 1951. 320 рр. (b) Moo- 
kerji, Radhakumud. Ancient Indian Education: Brahmanical and Buddhist. London, Macmillan, 
1947. 655 pp. illus. 
2 Adam, W. Report on the State of Education in Bengal (1835 and 1535) ed. by A. Basu. Calcutta, 


University of Calcutta, 1941. 579 PP- 
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The Charter Act of 1813 enabled missionary and other volun- 
tary societies to work in India in all parts of the Company's domi- 
nions. Prominent among them were the Baptist Missionary 
Society, the London Missionary Society, the Church Missionary 
Society, the Wesleyn Mission and the Scottish Missionary Society. 
The main object of the missionaries was imparting Christianity 
and proselytizing among the people. Agencies employed for the 
purpose naturally included the establishment of good educational 
institutions and hospitals. The missionaries studied Indian customs, 
habits and languages, tried to compile textbooks in Indian 
languages and began the work in the field of education of women 
which the officials of the period were unable to undertake. 'They 
opened day schools for Indian girls, established orphan homes at 
various centres and began to introduce domestic instruction in 
the families of the middle and higher classes. Examples of non- 
missionary societies were the Calcutta Female Juvenile Society 
organized in 1820 as a Bengali Girls’ School, and the Ladies 
Society for Native Family Education in Calcutta and its vicinity, 
established in 1824 under the patronage of Lady Emherst, the 
wife of the Governor-General. 

Similar developments also took place in the Presidencies of 
Bombay and Madras, where new schools and orphan homes were 
established by missionary teachers. In 1851, according to the 
figures given by Sherring in his History of Protestant. Missions in 
India, there were 285 day schools for girls conducted by mission- 
aries all over India, in which 8,919 girls were being educated, 
and there were 86 boarding schools for girls where 2,274 girls 
were being educated. In all 64,043 pupils—boys and girls—were 
studying in the Protestant Missionary schools and colleges. Official 
figures for the same year for official institutions were 67,569 pupils, 
including very few girls, in 1,474 institutions. Besides the Protes- 
tant missions, the Roman Catholic missions were also active: in 
establishing educational institutions but the figures for these are 
not available. 

The private schools run by British officials and non-officials 
in their personal capacity, as well as by Indian educationists such 
as Raja Ram Mohan Roy and Vidysagar, were also important 
during the period. J. E. D. Bethune (1801-51), who was the Law 
Member of the Executive Council of the Governor-General and 
President of the Council of Education from 1848-51, was keenly 
interested in the education of women and soon after his arrival 
in India established a secular school for Indian girls, and bore all 
the expenses for running it. In a letter to Lord Dalhousie in 1850 


1 Sherring, M. A. The History of Prolestant Missions in India from Their Commencement in 1706 10 
188г. London, The Religious Tract Socicty, 1884. 463 рр. pp. 442-47. 
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Bethune wrote: ‘The failure of every attempt to induce respectable 
natives to send their daughters to a missionary school and.the 
conviction which I have that the system of Government schools is 
best calculated for producing a rapid and salutary effect in the 
country induced me to establish my school on the same principle 
of excluding from it all religious teachings, though I was well 
aware of the additional difficulty which. this restriction will cause 
to me for procuring efficient female teachers. English was to be 
taught to those only whose parents wished it; all were to be 
instructed in Bengali and in plain and fancy work.” 

Similar attempts were also made in the Presidency of Bombay 
by men like Elphinstone, and all this went a long way to encourage 
Indian educationists also to raise funds and set up private schools. 
Among these were Jagan Nath Shankar Seth (1803-65) and 
Phule (1828-90) in Bombay. 


FROM 1854 TO 1882 


Macaulay's Minute of 1935 and the decisions taken by the Board 
of Directors of the East India Company established English as 
the official language and medium of instruction in high schools, 
in spite of a good deal of opposition from the orientalists who 
strongly deprecated this interference with the existing system. As 
the new system came into vogue, the old Arabic and Sanskrit 
schools, which were essentially religious in character, gradually 
closed down. It has been stated that in Bengal and Bihar alone 
there were about 100,000 schools of this kind and roughly there 
was a village school for every 400 persons. 'The new system of 
education meant education for the very few who would help the 
British administrators in their work. It was thought that education 
imparted to the upper classes of society would filter down to the 


lower classes gradually. 
"This state of affairs was partially remedied by the action taken 


on the recommendations contained in the important Woods 
Despatch of 1854. The most notable feature of this Despatch was 
its eniphasis on Primary Education. The new policy was to combat 
the ignorance of the toiling millions which is the greatest curse 
of the country. Among the proposals of the Despatch were: 
(a) the creation of an Education Department in each province; 
(b) institution of Universities; (c) arrangements for the training 
of teachers; (d) adoption of the principle of grants-in-aid, and 
(e) encouragement of female education. With regard to the last, 


the Despatch observed: 
1 Bombay Educational Record, Vol. 2, p. 52. Bombay, Educatiónal Department, Vols. 1-30, 1861-94. 
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“The importance of female education in India cannot be over- 
rated; and we have observed with pleasure the evidence which is 
now afforded of an increased desire on the part of many of the 
natives of India to give a good education to their daughters. By 
this means a far greater proportional impulse is imparted in the 
educational and moral tone of the people than by the education 
of men. We have already observed that schools for females are 
included among those to which grants-in-aid may be given; and 
we cannot refrain from expressing our cordial sympathy with the 
efforts which are being made in this direction. Qur Governor- 
General in Council has declared, in а communication to the 
Government of Bengal, that the Government ought to give to the 
native female education in India its frank and cordial support; 
and in this we heartily concur and we especially approve of the 
bestowal of marks of honour upon such native gentlemen as Rao 
Bahadur Magahunbhai Karramchand who donated Rs.20,000 to 
the foundation of two native female schools in Ahmedabad, as by 
such means our desire for the extension of female education 
becomes generally known.” 

The newly created departments of education paid special atten- 
tion to education of women and special girls! schools were started 
wherever possible. Between 1854-82, there was thus a steady 
expansion of education among women, as the following statistics 
for 1882 will show: 


TABLE 4 
No. of institutions for girls. 1882 
Total 
Establishment Unaided Unaided no, of 
> Government Aided but and not scholars 
inspected inspected 
Collegiate schools I — — — 6 
Secondary schools 6 50 25 = 2,054 
Primary schools. 605 1,591 398 6 82,420 
Mixed schools (Primary) Rs Дн — 42,071 
Normal schoo]s 4 11 — — 515 
TOTAL 616 1,652 423 6 127,066 
+». Not available. 


It may be seen, however, that most of the girls were in the 
primary schools and the low age of marriage was responsible for 
the girls leaving school earlier than the boys. This was also the 
reason for the slow progress in the higher education of girls. 
In 1882, there was only one institution in the whole of India, the 
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Bethune School, Calcutta, which had six girls in its college depart- 
ment. 

The training of women primary teachers was being encouraged 
during this period, yet the above figure of 515 women reading in 
the training schools was for the whole of India, and progress 
was very slow indeed. р 

There was a prejudice against co-education even in the primary 
schools. In 1882, out of 127,066 girls under instruction, only 
42,071 were in mixed schools. People liked separate schools for 
their girls, butywomen teachers in sufficient numbers were not 
always available and this factor alone discouraged many parents 


from sending their girls to any schools. 


FROM 1882 TO 1921: A PERIOD OF WESTERNIZATION 


OF THE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


The Indian Education Commission of 1882 examined the question 


of education of women, came to the conclusion that female educa- 
tion was in an extremely backward condition, and should receive 
a larger share of public funds. The Commission also suggested the 
introduction of a system of scholarships, the establishment of 
hostels, extending opportunities of secondary education, en- 
couraging training of women teachers, appointment of women 
inspectors and the encouragement of non-official co-operation. 
As a result of these recommendations and the popular pressure 
for the provision of educational facilities for girls, a good deal of 
progress was accomplished during this period. This is evident 
from the statistics given at the end of this essay. . 

From the year 1882 onwards, the Government of India started 
publishing quinquennial reviews of the progress of education in 
India and these documents give statistical data about the progress 
achieved. It may be scen from the tables based on these reports 
(pp. 176-7) that while there was a rapid increase in the number 
of girls at different stages of education, the percentage to the total 


population of girls under education was very small indeed. 
f the Indian Education Commis- 


The recommendations © 1 
sion 1882-83, which had studied the problem carefully are given 


in summary below: 


“Support from Public Funds . . . - We think it expedient to recommend 
that public funds of all kinds— local, municipal, and provincial — 
should be chargeable in an equitable proportion for the 
support of girls’ schools as well as boys’ schools; and that the 


former, being in an earlier stage of development, should receive 
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even something more than what might appear to be a strictly 
impartial share of encouragement. Public opinion in this matter 
cannot yet be accepted as the standard of what ought to be done. 


‘Grants-in-Aid. We do not think it necessary to define the classes of 
girls’ schools which should receive encouragement. The principle 
of religious neutrality prevents aid from being given for religious 
teaching as such, but we see no reason why such secular teaching 
as is actually given, if only incidentally, in schools intended mainly 
for religious teaching, should not be fro tanto rewarded. If a girl, 
in learning to read a religious book, acquires the power of reading 
the vernacular, it is at least something accomplished, and may. 
serve as a basis for something more. There are so many obstacles 
to the progress of female education that we think the conditions 
on which aid is granted to it should be made as easy as possible. 
It is, moreover, right that more liberal aid should be given for 
the education of those classes who cannot pay for it themselves, 
and whose children are often required to help in household work. 
For these, rules requiring regular attendance should be easy, lest 
they defeat their own object. ... 


‘Differentiation of Curricula and Books. One great objection made 
by the native public to the instruction of girls is that it is of no 
practical use to them. Too much stress should not be laid on this, 
as the value of education to a woman must of necessity be unknown 
to those who have no experience of it. But it ought not to be taken 
for granted that the instruction which is suitable for a boy must 
necessarily be good for an Indian girl. In purely literary subjects, 
girls need not go so far as boys, and there are subjects of a prac- 
tical kind to which girls might at least be introduced during their 
school course. It does not appear that much attention has hitherto 
been given to the production of books suitable for girls, and in 
some cases the books used have not been selected with sufficient 
care. 


“Fees and Scholarships. We approve of the principle that education 
should to some extent be paid for by the recipient. But the desire 
for girls’ éducation has at present to be fostered, and in many 
parts of the country it has yet to be created. Hence, we would 
not make the taking of fees an essential condition of obtaining 
grants, although we would guard against unfair competition 
in this respect between rival schools. To extend the period given 
to the education of girls is obviously desirable, and we think that 
one important means of attaining this object will be the offer of 
scholarships. If some of these be reserved for girls beyon the 
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usual age to which school attendance extends, there may gra- 
dually arise а desire for more knowledge than can be attained 


within that narrow period. 


‘Secondary Education. We propose that the opportunities for such 
instruction should be judiciously extended, but only where private 
effort indicates that the desire for it exists. 


“Hostels. There are many difficulties in the way of young women 
attending a school at any distance from their homes. For this 
reason we think that in special cases it might be well to encourage 
school-managers to make provision for boarders. 


“Transfer of Girls’ Schools to Local Bodies. It may perhaps be found 
that municipal and local boards are not in all cases prepared to 
-undertake the management of girls’ schools; to force it upon 
unwilling persons would not be likely to lead to satisfactory results. 
But where a board does undertake the management, we think 
its authority ought to be real and effective. It ought to be able 
to appoint any mistress it selects, provided, of course, that she 
is in the judgment of the Education Department qualified for 
the work. Nor would we deprive the Board of the power of pro- 
moting or removing its own teachers, although to check arbi- 
trary or hasty action the Department ought to have a veto in 
such cases. It should also be borne in mind that as the available 
funds are limited, and as results are greater and more capable 
of being tested in girls” schools than in zenanas,' the former have 


higher claims than the latter on State aid. 


“Women Teachers. In order to induce girls to look forward to 
teaching as a profession, it seems desirable to encourage pupil- 
teachers wherever the system is practicable. The pupil-teachers 
should furnish material for normal schools, and for normal classes 
in connexion with ordinary schools where there is sufficient 
teaching power. The careful and sympathetic management 
required for such classes, renders them peculiarly suitable for 
private agencies to superintend; and when established by this 
means, they should be liberally aided. Among other ways of 
assisting them, the grant of a bonus for each pupil finishing the 
course, commends itself. At the same time the aid given them 
should not depend too largely on such success at the final exami- 
nation. There does not seem to be good reason for confining 
certificates for teachers to those who have been trained in normal 


! The part of a house in which high-caste women were secluded. 
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schools. Fitness to teach should be recognized wherever and in 
whatever way it may have been acquired, although a normal 
school training will always have a special value of its own. The 
number of young women qualified to teach is so small, that it 
seems necessary to recruit it by special inducements offered both 
to the pupils and to those who may instruct them. In some places 
the wives of schoolmasters are almost the only class available as 
schoolmistresses, and it is expedient to attract as many of them 
as possible to the work. In other places young women of mixed 
parentage may be largely employed, if only they can be persuaded 
to qualify themselves by a sufficient knowledge of the vernacular. 
By the different plans here indicated, something may be done 
gradually in the way of raising up a class of women fitted to edu- 
cate the girls of another generation. What no sweeping measure 
'could at once effect may be accomplished by a multiplicity of 
minor plans, each contributing a little. ‘ 


*Zenana Teaching. But in the existing circumstances of the women 
of India, the mere establishment of schools will be by no means 
sufficient to bring about the general spread of education among 
them. Public sentiment keeps them secluded in zenanas, many 
from their infancy, and many more from the age of 11 or 12. 
From this it follows that the education of girls of the better classes 
cannot be carried on in schools to anything like completion, and 
that in the case of many it cannot even be begun. Some plan is 
needed for conveying instruction to those who cannot leave their 
homes to seck for it, and for prosecuting further the teaching 
which may have been begun in schools. Agencies for zenana 
teaching are conducting this work with considerable success. 
Actuated in many cases by religious motives, zemana teachers 
have brought some measure of secular instruction into the homes 
of those who would otherwise have been wholly debarred from 
it. We see no reason why this secular instruction, given under 
the supervision of qualified women, should not be recognized 
and assisted, so far as it can be tested by a proper inspecting 
agency. Rules for aid to zenana teaching should be drawn up in 
consultation with those who conduct the work, and shouid be 
such as to assist them substantially in extending their operations 
so far as concerns secular teaching. 


“Appointment of Women Inspectors. Associations have arisen in some 
places, aiming at the extension and improvement of female edu- 
cation. These also might be encouraged so far as they produce 
secular results. In order that these results may be fairly estimated, 
it seems necessary that more use should be made of the services 
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of sympathetic and well-qualified inspectresses. In the present 
condition of female education in India, the visits of Inspectors 
are sometimes not only futile, but a positive hindrance to progress. * 
And even where this is not so, a woman is generally much better 
able to deal with little girls than any man can be. 


~*Non-official Co-operation. With respect to the management also 
of girls? schools, it seems most desirable to obtain the help, wher- 
ever possible, of women who take an interest in the subject, 
whether Native or European. Nor is the object likely to be attained 
unless interest?is promoted among Native gentlemen by giving 
them a share in the supervision of the schools. Those who show 
their sympathy by sending their own daughters to school are 
more likely to assist in directing the movement, and in rendering 


it popular among their neighbours. 


In 1904 Lord Curzon, in a Government Resolution on Education 
Policy, pointed out “though some advancement has been made 
in female education as a whole it is still in a very backward 
condition. The number of female scholars in public schools in the 
year 1901 and 1902 was 444,470, Or less than one-ninth of the 
number of male scholars. The percentage of girls in public schools 
in the total female population of school-going had risen from 1.58 
in the year 1886-87 to 2.49 in 1901-02”. К 

The next important step was the Government Resolution of 
Education Policy, 1913, which observed in regard to female 


education: А : 
“6. The education of girls remains to be organized. Peculiar 
‘difficulties were encountered in this branch of education owing 

to the social customs of the people. Liberal treatment had 

f scholarships and fees. 


been accorded for girls in respect o 
* This policy has been continued. Efforts have been also made, 


not without success, to bring education, through the agency 
of governesses, within the reach of purda (secluded) women, 
to increase the number of women on the inspecting staff and 
to replace male by female teachers in government and aided 
Schools. The number of girls under instruction has risen from 
444,470 in 1901-2 to 864,363 in 1910-11. But the total number 
still remains insignificant in proportion to the female popu- 
lation. The Government of India believe, however, that 
in certain areas there are indications of a swiftly growing 


demand for a more. extensive education of girls. 


1 Indian Education Commission. Report of the Indian Education Commission, 1882-83, pp. 545-45. 
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“17. The immediate problem in the education of girls is one of 
social development. The existing customs and ideas opposed 
to the education of girls will require different handling in 
different parts of India. The Governor-General in Council 
accordingly hesitates to lay down general lines of policy which 
might hamper Local Governments and Administrations and 
has preferred to call for schemes from each province; but he 
commends the following principles for general consideration: 
(a) the education of girls should be practical with reference 
to the position which they will fill in social life; (b) it should 
not seck to imitate the education suitable for boys nor should 
it be dominated by examinations; (c) special attention should 
be paid to hygiene and the surroundings of school life; 
(d) the services of women should be more freely enlisted for 
instruction and inspection; and (e) continuity in inspection 
and control should be specially aimed at. 

“18. The difficulty of obtaining competent school mistresses is 
felt acutely in many parts of the country. In this connexion 
it has been suggested that there is a large opening for women 
of a domiciled community, who have a knowledge of the 
vernacular and who might be specially trained for the purpose.’ 

'This resolution implied certain criticisms of the existing system 

of education and suggested reforms. The steady progress made 

up to 1922 is evident from the statistics given in the graph at the 
end of this chapter. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT (1922-47) 


The period from 1922 to 1947 is one of significant developments 
in the history of Indian education. As a result of constitutional 
reforms in January 1921, radical changes were introduced in the 
control of education in British India. This is a period which 
includes the economic and social impact of the two world wars, 
the national awakening in India, progress in economic and social 
matters, and finally the winning of freedom and the partition of 
the country on 15 August 1947. И 
Politically, India became much more conscious of her rights, 
and the women's movements in England and the United States 
of America influenced the women of India to fight for their eman- 
cipation. It can be said that the battle for suffrage of women in 
India was partly won in England and America. The First All-India 
Women's Educational Conference, held in 1927, not only reite- 
rated demands for equality of educational facilities but also agitated 
for the education of women and the amelioration of their social 
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position. Distinguished women—such as the late Sarojani Naidu, 
Mrs. Annie Beasant, Lady Abala Bose, Mrs. P. К. Ray, the present 
Health Minister, Raj Kumari Amrit Kaur, the present President of 
the Indian Women's Conference, Mrs. Hannah Sen, Mrs. Pandit, 
Begum Hamid Ali, and the several others who won their 
leadership by constant work and agitation—contributed con- 
siderably to the emancipation of women. both socially and 
educationally. . 

The work of Mahatma Gandhi during this period was also 
of great significance. He advocated the equality of men and 
women, and his writings on the subject were influential in raising 
the status of women in India. A passionate lover of humanity, an 


-implacable foe of injustice in whatsoever form or sphere, it is 


small wonder that Gandhiji early espoused the women's cause. 
And, as in everything that he has preached, he began the reform 
in his own home. Being as harsh as truth and a merciless critic 
of himself, the moment he realized he was a *slaveholder', as 
he has called himself, his attitude to his wife changed, and with 
that change began his work for the emancipation of womankind 
as a whole. With his masterly pen and from every platform he 
has, throughout his long life of service, preached against the 
wrongs done to women in the name of law, tradition and even 
religion. He has spoken out fearlessly against enforced widowhood, 
purdah, the dedication of girls to temples, prostitution, early 
marriage, the dowry system, the economic bondage and marital 
slavery of women. 

The Constitutional changes introduced by the Montague 
Chelmsford Reforms of 1919 made education a comprehensive 
subject under the charge of an Indian Minister in the different 
States. The Indian Ministers wanted to introduce compulsory 
and free primary education, and acts authorizing the introduction 
of such education by local option were passed by the legislatures 
of various States. But the Ministers did not control finance and 
it was not possible for the local bodies to ayail themselves of this 
opportunity for want of funds. We find that by the end of 1932, 
out of a total population of 353 million, only 24 million could 
be termed literate, and in a country of half a million villages, 
only 53 urban and 3,392 rural areas were under compulsion. 
Of these rural areas nearly 3,000 had individual schools only. 1 

Of the 24 million literates, 20 million were men and 4 million 
were women. The percentage of women has gradually risen during 


the last 20 years, but still further encouragement was necessary 


1 Progress of Education in India; Quinquennial Review, 1927-32, рр, 14-15. Delhi, Bureau of Edu- 
cation, 1886-1937. 11 vols. E 
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for women's education if it were to come up to the level of boys' 
education. 

During this period the Indian reformers also made consider- 
able leeway in decreasing the social disabilities of women. The 
age of marriage was being raised, particularly among the educated 
classes and in the urban areas, and the old joint family system 
was gradually breaking up under the pressure of economic condi- 
tions. The Sarda Act, passed in 1919, fixed the minimum age for 
marriage at 14. It is true that these legislative measures were 
not so vigorously enforced as they should have been for want 
of finances, but the fact that they were placed on the statute book 
had a great social value. In the same way, private organizations 
inspired by ardent reformers, advocated remarriage of Hindu 
widows and generally encouraged better social treatment of women. 

As a result of these events and forces, there was an unprece- 
dented spread of education, as can be scen from the following 


tables: 
TABLE 5 
Recognized institutions for girls, 
8 Arts High Middl Primary 
Yea 1 le a T 
ear colleges schools schools Ж scans тош 
1921-22 12 120 548 22,579 258 23,517 
1926-27 18 145 656 26,62r 316 27,756 
1931-32 20 218 787 32,564 380 33,969 
1936-37 31 297 978 32,273 404 33,983 
TABLE 6 
Enrolment of girls by institutions.? j 
Я In arts  Inhigh In middle In primary In special Î® UNnrecog- тош 
Year colleges schools schools schools iostitutions SA caroline 


1921-22 938 25,130 85,079 1,195,892 11,184 77,580 1,395,803 
1926-27 1,624 39,858 123,892 1,545,963 14,729 90,745 1,816,811 
1931-32 2,966 75,479 170,997 2,093,141 18,981 123,120 2,484,684 
1936-37 6,039 114,481 216,965 2,607,086 23,027 138,833 3,106,431 


1 Progress of Education in India; Quinquennial Review, 1922-37. Delhi, Bureau of Education, 1886- 
1937. її vols. . 


2 Progress of Education in India; Quinguennial Review, 1932-37. Delhi, Bureau of Education, 1886- 
1937. 11 vols. 
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Before 1922, the economic distress following after the first world 
war had also adversely affected education. This made curtailment 
of the educational budget and a retrenchment policy inevitable. 
But at the same time the desire to have more educational facilities 
had increased all over India, and not least for women. The follow- 
ing extract from the Quinquennial Review (1922-27) gives an idea 
of the new trends and. development in female education: 

“This awakening of public interest has been well-illustrated 
in the sphere of women's education. Women in India, through 
educational and other associations and through: managing and 
advisory bodies, are now taking a very real part in the endeavour 
which is being made on all sides to bring the education of girls 
in India up to at least the level which has been reached in the 
education of boys. It is taking a long time to break down the 
barriers of prejudice, and of social custom, but it is now happily 
being recognized that one of the greatest essentials for the future 
well-being of the country and of public life is the education of 
women of all communities. In order to establish this belief it has 
been necessary to educate public opinion, and public opinion 
is most speedily апа best educated through the example set by 
women themselves and by the propaganda work which has been 
done by corporate bodies of women all over India. Probably at 
no period in India's history have there been more hopeful signs 
for the future in regard to the education and position of women 
than at the present moment when the public demand for the 
education of girls and of women is organized and vocal. This 
demand is being made not only by the women themselves but 
also by some of the enlightened men of the country who have 
realized that by educating a woman you are not merely educating 
an individual but producing the means of spreading the results 


of education through a whole family.” 


HARTOG COMMITTEE'S REPORT 


A review of the educational position in 1928 by the Auxiliary 
Committee (commonly known as the Hartog Committee) of 
the Indian Statutory Commission (known as the Simon Commis- 
sion) is significant. 7 

The Hartog Committee were engaged mainly in reviewing 
the measure and manner of educational progress covered by the 
political reforms which were inaugurated in 1921. The decade 
was favourable for rapid educational progress. The Committee 
pointed out the main defects in the system of education: for 
example, lack of proper co-ordinating authority in the Govern- 
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ment of India; the weaknesses and isolation of headquarters staffs 
in the provinces; deteriorating standards of inspection; imperfect 
and inadequate arrangements for the training of teachers; and, 
above all, an absence of suitable control and supervision of 
the educational activities of local bodies. They stressed that the 
total education of women was still very backward, that the number 
of girls at schools was only 2.38 per cent of the total population, 
and that the literacy of women was only three per cent. They 
believed that the education of women was not properly planned 
and that a large scale comprehensive drive had to be made if 
women were to be suitably educated. This is clear from the follow- 
ing findings and recommendations of the Hartog Committee: 

“т. The literacy of women in India is highest in the province 
of Bombay. 

“2, There is a great disparity between the education of boys 
and girls. This disparity is growing year after ycar and it is 
even more significant than it appears at first sight because it 
increases as we go up the educational ladder. 

‘3, The public expenditure on girls’ education is still small 
compared to that on boys” education. This disparity is 
increasing, notwithstanding the fact that, owing to greater 
difficulties, girls? education must necessarily be more expen- 
sive than that of boys. ... r 

‘4. The education of girls and women in India vitally affects 
the range and efficiency of all education. The dualism 
between an educated manhood and an ignorant womanhood 
lowers the level of domestic life and even reacts on personal 
and national character. The education of women is required, 
not only in the family but in administration and public 
affairs as well. 

‘5. The main obstacles to the progress of the education of women 
are the conservatism and the prejudices of the people, early 
marriages and purdah. 

‘6. The progress of the education of women differs from province 
to province. Even in the same province it differs from urban. 
to rural areas or from one community to another. 

+ ‘7. A whole-time woman officer of high standing and experience 
must be appointed at the headquarters to prepare plans and 
programmes for the expansion of girls’ education. 

*8. Women should be represented on all local bodies and educa- 
tional committees. 

*g. It is absolutely essential to increase the strength of the in- 
specting agency for girls' schools. 

“10. The professional education of women at the collegiate level 
is extremely backward. 
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“тт. Secondary education for girls has been successfully devel- 
oped in urban areas but the opportunities for higher educa- 
tion afforded to the girls in the smaller towns and rural areas 
are extremely limited. 

‘12. Primary education of girls is extensive in urban areas but 
is generally limited and inefficient in rural areas. 

‘13. Wastage and stagnation exist very largely in boys’ schools 

but their extent in girls’ schools is even greater. 

14. Co-educational primary schools, in spite of the obvious 

difficulties, are preferable to segregated ones. 

‘15. Owing to social and economic conditions, compulsion for 
girls must necessarily be of slower growth than compulsion 
for boys; but it is necessary to include at least a majority of 
the girls of school-going age in every general scheme of 
compulsory education.! 

*16. Alternative courses should be provided at the high school 
stage, and at a later stage in special institutions preparing for 
a diploma rather than a degree. The universities might well 
go half way to meet the girls’ schools in this matter by recog- 
nizing the value of the courses in domestic science, hygiene, 
music, etc. for girls. It is, in any case, most desirable that the 
high school courses for girls should not be entirely dominated 
by university requirements devised for boys. 

‘17, The shortage of women teachers, particularly at the primary 
stage, is due to lack of adequate training facilities, the unwil- 
lingness of women who are brought up and trained in towns 
to work as teachers in rural areas, and inadequacy of the pay 

.offered. Special attention must, therefore, be paid to the 
removal of these difficulties and especially to the training of 
girls from rural areas to become primary teachers.’ 

In spite of such defects, the period from 1922-32 has been noted 
as the most inspiring period in the annals of Indian education: 

‘A burst of enthusiasm swept children into school with unparal- 
leled rapidity; an almost childlike faith in the value of education 
was implanted in the minds of the people; parents were prepared 
to make almost any sacrifice for the education of their children; 
the seed of tolerance towards the less fortunate in life was begotten; 
ambitious and comprehensive programmes of development were 
formulated, which were calculated to fulfil the dreams of a literate 

India; the Muslim community, long backward in education, 
pressed forward with eagerness to obliterate past deficiencies; 


1 In our opinion, the first part of the recommendation is correct; but the second is a wrong remedy. 
‘There should be no time-lag between the introduction of compulsory education for boys in a given 
area and compulsory education for girls in the same area. 
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enlightened women began to storm the citadel of old-time preju- 
dice against the education of Indian girls; the Government, 
with the full concurrence of legislative councils, poured out large 
sums of money on education, which would have been regarded 
as beyond the realm of practical politics 10 years previously." 

From 1930 onwards financial and other conditions again adver- 
sely affected the progress of education. There was retrenchment 
in personnel and there appeared to be a general panic among 
the educationists about future progress. However, because of the 
widely spread dissatisfaction with the system of education, there 
were attempts to re-organize and reconstruct it. During this 
period 1932-37 the Sapru Committee was appointed to inves- 
tigate the question of unemployment among educated young men 
and women and to suggest practical ways and means for reducing 
it. The third conference of the Indian Universities, convened in 
Delhi in March 1934, suggested radical re-adjustment of the system 
in schools in such a way that a large number of pupils should be 
diverted, at the completion of the secondary course, either to 
occupations or to separate vocational institutions. Various other 
committees were also appointed in different States of India— 
evidence that State Governments and (the Central Government 
were interested in the re-organization of education. 

During these 25 years there was a most striking increase in the 
total number of Indian girls under instruction in all classes of 
recognized schools. For the quinquennium 1922-27 the figures 
represent an increase of 30.9 per cent, as against the previous | 
increase of 16.1 per cent. During the quinquennium 1932-37; 
while there had been an increase of 7.1 per cent in the enrolment 
of boys, there was an increase of 20.9 per cent in the enrolment 
of girls. The’ progress of women's education during 1937-47— 
from the point of view of growth of number of students, of instruc- 
tion and expenditure—can be seen from the graph on page 119- 

The Government reports for these years, however, pointed out 
the disparity between the figures of boys' and girls education 
and stated that this was not due so much to lack of provision of 
facilities for the education of girls as to a lack of general demand 
for it throughout the country. They explain that for generations 
the formal education of girls had not, from a utilitarian point of 
view, been considered as necessary as that of boys. Gonsequently 
the education of girls had been subordinated to that of boys, and 
this reacted adversely on the progress of female education. One 


1 Progress of Education in India; Quinquennial Review, 1927-32, p. 3. Delhi, Bureau of Education, 
1886-1937. 11 vols. 


2 Progress of Education in India; Quinquennial Revizo, 1922-27, 1932-37. Delhi, Bureau of Education, 
1886-1937. 1x vols. 5 
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reason which appears to have prompted parents to send their 
daughters to school was that a literate girl had better prospect 
in the marriage market than an illiterate girl. A few parents also 
educated their girls for the sake of employment as teachers but 
their number was not large and was usually confined to certain 
educationally advanced and socially emancipated communities. 

By far the largest number of girls were in the primary classes, 
but their attendance in such classes was not always due to any 
desire for education; primary schools too often served as nurseries 
for children whose parents could not for some reason or other 
look after them during the day. Such girls were removed from the 
schools as soon as they are old enough to attend to domestic duties. 

There had also been the social prejudices which hindered the 
progress of female education. But these seem to have gradually 
disappeared during the 25 years under consideration. As thc 
Quinquennial Report for 1932-37 says: “Child marriage, which was 
another obstacle in the way of girls’ education, has been made 
illegal under the Sarda Act, and there has been some relaxation 
of the purdah system, at any rate in so far as it affected the reten- 
tion of girls at school after a certain age. Part of the problem, 
therefore, seems to be on the way to solution, but the major issue 
remains and that is the provision of the funds that are required 
for.an efficient system and particularly for the necessary supply 
of trained teachers. 


CO-EDUCATION 


As far back as 1902, 44.7 per cent of the girls under instruction 
were in boys” (ie. mixed) schools; in 1926-27, 38 per cent. 
This temporary decrease may be partially accounted for by the 
very large increase which had taken place in the number of sepa- 
rate schools for girls. The following figures give the ratio of girls 
in boys’ schools to the total number of girls under instruction: 
1922, 37.7 per cent; 1927, 38.5 per cent; 1932, 38.4 per cent; 
1937, 43-4 per cent; 1942, 49.5 per cent; 1947, 53.3 per cent. 
The graphic presentation of co-education in India for the year 
1948-49 (page 119) gives an idea of the present position. It will be 
seen from this that the enrolment in the primary schools for boys 
consists of 80.4 per cent of boys and 19.6 per cent of girls, while 
similar schools for girls have 98 per cent of girls and 2 per cent 
of boys. Actually 62.8 per cent of the total number of girls study 
in boys’ schools and only 37.2 per cent in girls’ schools. These 


1 Progress of Education in India; Quinquennial Review, 1932-37, p. 148. Delhi, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, 1886-1937. 11 vols. 
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figures indicate the extent of co-education in primary schools and 
also suggeşt that there is a lack of separate schools for girls. 

In the case of secondary schools, the position is slightly different. 

In the secondary schools about 19 per cent of the girls study in 
boys? schools and 81 per cent in girls? schools. This suggests that 
at the secondary stage parents are less inclined to send grown-up 
girls to co-educational schools. At the higher stage of university 
education, most of the girls are in co-educational institutions. 9 

The Quinquennial Review for 1932-37 stated: *Co-education is 
ап economic way of making education possible for a large number 
of girls in areas where they have no schools of their own. But 
if the educational advantages, which its advocates claim for the 
system, are to be obtained, it is essential that the staffs in all 
co-educational institutions should contain a reasonable proportion 
of women. While something has been done in Madras and the 
Punjab in this direction by engaging married couples in the same 
schools, no serious efforts appear to have been made in other 1 
provinces. Bombay reports that very few of such schools employ 
women teachers and that most of the schools, in which both boys 
and girls are to be found, are co-educational only in a restricted: 
sense. The United Provinces report also states that at present 
there are only a few women engaged in those boys schools to 
Which girls are admitted and suggests that the problem of securing 
women teachers for these schools is one which needs immediate , | 
attention. Bengal also considers that there are definite advantages - 
in having boys and girls in the same school provided there is 
at least one woman teacher on the staff.” 

“The Women's Education Committee of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education, which examined in 1936 the question of 
girls’ primary education in India, also considered that co-edu- А 
cation at the primary stage should be the ultimate aim in all 
small rural areas, but where the numbers of children were large, 
separate schools were desirable. They emphasized the importance 
of appointing women teachers in mixed schools and recommended 
| that in mixed schools or boys” schools where women teachers 
were appointed, at least two should be posted to the same school.'? 


WASTAGE AMONG GIRLS IN PRIMARY OLASSES 
e is greater among girls 
39 boys out of 100 in the 
Ё тоо reached it. 


Wastage at the primary education stag 
than boys. Whercas for the year 1946-47, 
Class I reached Class IV, only 27 girls out o 
—_— —_ 

1 Progress of Education in India; Quinquennial Review, 


a 1880-1937. тт vols. 
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1932-37, р. 157. Delhi, Bureau of Education, 7 
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Province by province wastage for the years 1936-37, 1941-42 
and 1946-47 may be seen in the following table. 


'TABLE 7 
1936-37 1941-42 1946-47 
Proportion Proportion Proportion 
Е of pupils of pupils of pupils 
Provinca in Class IV Wastage іп Class IV Wastage nClassIV Wastage 
to Class I percentage to Class І percentage to ClassI percentage 
in per- in per- in per- 
centage centage centage 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Assam 4o 27 бо 73 42 30 58 70 48 37 52 63 
Bengal 15 4 85 96 2 8 ;77 92: АЗ хв OO 
Bihar 33° 21 67 79 47 32 53 68 45 31 55 бо 
Bombay 46 29.5 54 70.5 42 32 58 68 43 34 '57. 66 
Central Provinces 46 22 54 78 44 33 56 67 53 42 47 58 
Madras 32 18 68 82 2 зо 58 70 55 36 45 64 
N.W.F.P.! 2. r6 "170841324. 17 4 76185, 28. "9: -J2 BÊ 
Orissa A IÓ 6% Чү 135 "50-599. 24622 875 
Punjab 19 72 81 42 26 58 74 47 31 53° 69? 
Sind =a  —3/—1 4r 32 50 08 46 28. 54 2 
United Provinces 12 0:73. 488 0-133] 17. 2467 "83 85 20 05. 90 
Ajmer-Merwara 32 15 68 85 * зг 12 -69 88 зо 37 Jo 83 
Baluchistan 16 3 84 97 бо so 4o so 38 28 62 72 
Bangalore 49 .33. 51 67 67 43 33 67 62 54 38 46 
Coorg 50 47 50 53 56 49 44 81 67 55 33 45 
Delhi - Sr 2r 69 79 44 28 56 72 60 36 40 64 
Minor Administrations 39 24 6r 76 46 23 60 77 so 31 50 69 
Toran 28 15 2: 8%, 36 23 бр 77,39 27% Or 78 
GRAND TOTAL 2h 76 33 67 35 65 


1 North-West Frontier Province. 

* No separate figures for Orissa and Sind are available as these have been included under Bihar 
and Bombay. 

? Estimated figures. 


The reasons for wastage have been explained in different ways 
DE different State Governments. The Quinquennial Review for 1932- 
37' says: 

“The Bombay report ascribes it to the fact that **parents feel 
that there is less need for their girls to be educated than their boys 
and also because the girls are more useful in their homes than 
boys are.”! The writer of the Sind report attributes it, among 
other reasons, “to purdah system on the one hand and ineffi- 
ciency of girls’ schools in general on the other”. 


? Progress of Education in India ; Quinquennial Review, 1932-37, p. 159. Delhi, Bureau of Education, 
1886-1937 11 vols. 
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"The Punjab report states that “stagnation and wastage are 
almost certainly chiefly caused by the combined effects of cramped 
and gloomy accomodation, and unsuitable teachers, while contri- 
butory causes in the case of the former are that many children 
are not properly fed before they come to school and frequently 
do not have nearly enough sleep at the proper time. In some 
cases this must be due to poverty. In many others, however, it 
is due to lack of thoughtful provision for the needs of children by 
their mothers". х 

“The Assam, report observes that “of course such wastage is 
deplorable, but when one considers that most of the women 
teachers have only been educated to the primary stage them- 
selves and that the large majority are untrained, the results are 
not as bad as might be expected". 

*Delhi attributes wastage partly to poo 
to uninteresting methods of teaching in the kindergarten classes, 
where children are dealt with in masses and individual attention 
is not paid to them. The writer of the Delhi report suggests that 
at present the only remedy lies in improving the methods of 
teaching the kindergarten and lower primary classes. 

‘Inefficient schools, poor attendance and uninteresting methods 
of teaching are no doubt the main causes of wastage. But much 
of the waste is due to incomplete schools which break up before 
Class IV, the lowest stage at which literacy may be expected. 
The same is true of a large number of single-teacher primary 
schools for girls with an enrolment of over 600,000 pupils. Of these, 
over 13,000 schools with over 400,000 pupils are in Bengal. This 
accounts for the low percentage (i.e. four per cent) of the children 
who reach Class IV in that province.’ 


r attendance, but mostly 


TABLE 8 
Sihgle-teacher primary schools for girls, 1936-37-° 
No of single 
Province teacher primary Enrolment 
schools for girls 
oe 1,252 41,094 
Bombay 306 12,692 
деа 13,663 406,178 
United Provinces 957 29,227 
Punjab 856 27,624 
— 
p. 160. Delhi, Bureau of Education, 


1 
Progress of Education in India; Quinquennial Review, 1932-37» 

„ 1886-1937. тт vols. 

- Ibid., p. 166. 

3 Ibid., p. 160. 
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No. of single 
Province teacher primary Enrolinen 
schools for girls 


Burma 390 19,122 
Bihar 1,724 38,561 
“С.Р. and Berar 52 1,869 
Assam 570 19,071 
North-West Frontier Province 31 958 
Sind z 153 4,652 
Orissa 230 5,497 
Соога” 2 $ 93 
Delhi 4 170 
Baluchistan 13 418 
Bangalore — — 


Other Administered States — — 


Tora (British India) 20,203 607,826 


PROVISION AND TRAINING OF PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Throughout the period of 25 years, reports from State Govern- 
ments received by the Government of India complain generally 
of the inadequate supply of women teachers for primary schools 
for girls (see graph for 1937-47 on page 131). In 1932 the total 
number of women teachers in primary schools in British India 
was 33,534. In 1937-38, it was 39,667. In 1941-42, 45,742, and 
in 1946-47, 55,575. The following table gives a clear picture: 


TABLE 9 
Trained Untrained Total 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 
1927-28 131,959 12,635 166,537  , 14,839 298,496 27,474 
1932-33 165,160 17,851 „152,659 16,473 317,819 34,324 
1937-38 192,899 23,107 137,202 16,560 330,101 29,007 
1941-42 213,706 29,669 132,631 16,073 346,337 45,742 


1946-47 222,122 38,373 128,426 17,202 350,548 55,575. 


Another disappointing feature is that in some progressive 
provinces like Bombay, women teachers were known to be avail- 
able but not employed because in many new institutions, AM 

in private schools particularly, men were preferred to women. 
The second reason was that women teachers often do not desire 
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E teach in places far from their homes, and men teachers, who 
е readily available, were therefore employed. Further, women 
hee require reasonably safe and comfortable conditions when 
al y are employed in rural areas and villages. These cannot 
ways be secured for them and men are employed instead. 


THE GROWTH OF PRIMARY EDUCATION, 1911-47 


The 8r aphs on pages 128-31 represent the growth of primary edu- 
Sige during the period 1911-47 for both girls and boys. 
Paris 1 gives the growth in the number of primary schools for 
E: " males and females. The decrease after 1932 in the number 
| ро is due to the economic depression, when certain 
i: to be closed, and to wartime conditions from 1939 to 1944- 

owever, the position has improved since 1947- 
th Figure 2 shows the enrolment of students. It m 
f ough the number of institutions decreased, 
1gures rose. 
реше 3 shows the rising expenditure: on primary education. 

1e gradual rise in the expenditure on education of girls is 
evident here, and may be compared to the expenditure on edu- 
cation of boys. 

Figure 4 shows the proportion 0 
Primary schools, both trained and untr 


schools 


ay be seen that 
the enrolment 


f male and female teachers in 
ained. It may be seen that 
ber of trained women 


шее has been a gradual rise in the num : 
teachers, though the number of men teachers has not increased 
in the same proportion. 

1911-47 


T 
ub GROWTH OF SECONDARY EDUCATION; 


[ле following table shows the number of secondary institutions 
Ог girls and their enrolment. 


TABLE 10 е 
ү, 

un Institutions Enrolment 
1922 i 
192 ES 
293 243 D 
id do 110,133 
"en B 144,744 
er p Ru 
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TABLE II mA 
Candidates for matriculation or high school final examination. 


4 No. of candidates No. of successful 
Year appeared candidates 
1922 — — 
1927 1,670 1,039 
1932 3,727 2,258 
1937 8,563 5,083 
1942 — = 
1947 23,317 15,391 


This shows an increase in the number of matriculates. 
Figure 5 on page 132 gives the increase of enrolment in secondary 
education. 


TEACHER TRAINING AND UNIVERSITY EDUCATION, 
1911-47. 


Figure 6 on page 133 shows the number of teacher training insti- 
tutions. It may be seen that while in the case of males there is 
a fall from 1922 to 1942, there is a gradual rise in the number of 
female teacher training institutions. 

Figure 7 shows that during the decade 1937-47 the number 
of women teachers has been constantly rising. 

In the year 1948-49 the total number of teachers in primary 
and secondary schools was 652,000, which included both men 
and women, trained and untrained. Of these, 474,000 were in 
primary schools and 178,000 in secondary schools. Of the total 
number of teachers, 550,000 (84.3 per cent) were men and 102,000 
(15.7 per cent) women. About 60.9 per cent of the total strength 
of the teaching staff in these schools was trained, and the rest 
(i.e. 39.1 per cent) were untrained; 59.6 per cent of the, men 
and 68.2 per cent of the women were trained. 

Of the 474,000 teachers working in primary schools, 84.7 per 
cent were men and 15.3 per cent were women. Of the 178,000 
teachers in secondary schools, 83.4 per cent were men and 16.6 per 
cent were women. 

The following table shows the growing number of women in 
universities, arts colleges, and other professional institutions 
during the years 1922-47. 

Figure 8 on page 135 illustrates the growth in university 
enrolment, male and female, during the period of 1911-47. 
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TABLE 12 
Enrolment in Universities. 
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Year Men Women 
1922 58,066 1,529 
1927 87,641 2,278 
1932 95,948 3,424 
1937 98,957 6,996 
1942 150,987 14,435 
1947 : 206,967 24,466 


Figure 9 shows output, State by State, of graduates in faculties 
of arts and science, both men and women during the year 1948-49. 
The total number of graduates for India was 26,040, of whom 
22,370 were men and 3,670 were women. This gives a ratio of 
men to women of 6:1. The proportion of women to men gra- 
duates was highest in the States of Travancore Cochin and Bombay 


(1:3.4 and 1:3.8 respectively). 
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With the general rise in the number of pupils the average enrolment 
per Primary School has also increased during the period under review 
from 57 for boys and 48 for girls in 1937-38 to 76 and 75 respectively 


i 6-47- > i 
шр to be an unfortunate feature of Primary Education 


Wastage continues t ire о 
in India, though there has been a slight reduction in recent years. 
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GROWTH OF TEACHER TRAINING 
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Bharat 


Travancore 


Cochin 


EJ Women 


Rajasthan 
PEPSU* 
Mysore 


Hyderabad 


Centy. 
Admd. Areas 


Pradesh 
Punjab 


Orissa 


Madras 


a 


Pradesh 
кати 
ВотЬау 


Bihar 


OUTPUT OF GRADUATES BY STATES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES, 1948-49 


Number of graduates 


* Patiala East Punjab States Union. 


CHAPTER II 


PRESENT POSITION (1949-50) 


After India's independence and the partition of the country in 
1947, the Government of India has mainly been engaged in hand- 
ling such economic problems as those of rehabilitating the 
displaced and uprooted people and of improving the food and 
agricultural situation. But educational development has not been 
neglected and there has been a progressive increase in the funds 
allotted to education in the central and State budgets. In 1946-47, 
for instance, all the present major States and the smaller centrally 
administered areas together did not spend more than Rs.20.5! 
crores (205 millions) on education, while the central budget was 
less than Rs.2 crores (20 millions). As against this, the education 
budget for 1951-52 for all the States amounted to about Rs.47 
crores (470 millions), the central budget for education was raised 
to about Rs.6 crores (бо millions) and proposals for further 
expansion are under consideration. 

The list of priorities in the Government of India's programme 
of educational development include: (a) provision of universal, 
free and compulsory basic education for all children of school 
age; (b) provision of social (adult) education to eradicate illi- 
teracy; (c) improvement and expansion of technical education 
in order to provide trained personnel for industrial and technical 
development; and (d) re-organization and improvement of uni- 
versity education in the light of the new national needs and aspir- 


ations. 
Special committees and commissions have been appointed 


a 


1 4 Rupees == $ U.S.1. 
2 Bureau of Education. A Review of Education in India (1951-52); submitted to the XVth Interna- 


tional Conference on Public Education, Geneva, July 1952, Bureau of Education, Publication 
No. 118. New Delhi, Ministry of Education, 1952. 21 pp. 

;5ее: (a) Committee on the Ways and Means of Financing Educational Development in India. 
Report, Bureau of Education pamphlet No. 64. Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1950. 78 pp. 
(known as the Kher Committee Report); (b) Central Advisory Board of Education. Proceedings 
of meetings, 140-170, 1948-1951. Bureau of Education pamphlets No. 51, 65, 79 and rro. 
New Delhi, Government of India Press, 1948-51; (c) University Education Commission. Report 
Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1949-52. 2 vols; (d) Central Advisory Board of Education. 
Adult Education Committee. Report, 1949. Bureau of Education pampblet No. 63. Delhi, 
Manager of Publications, 1950; (e) Educational developments reported in The Education 
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by the Government to find ways and means to undertake this 
programme; but in view of the limited financial resources avail- 
able for planning of education, all the schemes could not be 
undertaken at once and progress has had to be gradual. 

'The present position of women's education may be appre- 
ciated against this background. Chapter II gave an account of 
the development of women's education from 1800 to 1947. In 
this chapter, while considering the present position, the latest 
complete figures available in the statistical section of the Ministry 
of Education for the year 1949-50 are used to illustrate the various 
problems in the fields of pre-primary education, primary edu- 
cation, secondary education, vocational and technical education 
and university education of girls and women. 


PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION 


No large scale facilities in India have so far been provided for 
pre-primary education. About half the States have no such facili- 
ties and the remaining States together have only 333 pre-primary 
schools, including 60 for girls. These schools are known by differ- 
ent names: nursery, infant, pre-primary, balmandir, kinder- 


garten or Montessori. Outside India, nursery schools have come’ 


into their own and a distinction is made between nursery and 
infant schools and nursery and infant classes. The latter are 
special classes attached to primary and elementary schools, 
whereas nursery and infant schools are self-contained units with 
an atmosphere of their own. Exact information, however, about 
the number of nursery and infant classes is not available. 

Such schools are usually in the bigger cities and their facilities 
are available only to a restricted class of people. Almost all of 
them are run by private organizations, and they are too expen- 
sive for low wage earners and even middle-class families. 

The schools cater for children of the age-group 3-6 and, bar- 
ring a few which are гип оп the orthodox Montessori ог kinder- 
garten lines, most of them combine the ‘play-way’ method 
with some of the activities of the Montessori and kindergarten 
schools. The total enrolment in all the pre-primary schools on 
31 March 1950, was only 21,466 (apart from about 10,000 girls 
and 17,000 boys attending pre-primary classes attached to other 
schools) including 8,265 girls. Thus on an average, one in every 
1,700 girls of ages 3-6 attended the pre-primary schools. Of the 
total number of girls under instruction in these schools, 2,727 were 


Quarterly, Vols. 1-4, 1949-52. Delhi, Manager of Publications; (f) The Government of India 
proposes to appoint this year a Commission on Secondary Education (vide page 154). 
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TABLES 13 and 14 
Pre-primary education in India, 1949-50. 


No. of schools "Enrolment in schools Total enrolment 
State Total For , Forboys ^ For girls Boysand Girls 
5 Boys Girls Girls Boys 555 only 
Assam! — — — —.— — = = 
West Bengal ا‎ 689 434 374 35 1,532 808 
Bombay 125 30 3,999 2,552 1,383 1,052 8,886 3,935 
Madhya Pradesh 0 6:22 go 34 64 89 277 98 
Madras 23 23 — — 906 458 1,364 906 
Uttar Pradesh 2 — 227 105 — — 332 105 
Jammu and Kashmir 27 — 4083 166 — — 4,249 166 
Mysore SCR тб AOS кы Se SEL ДӘ. 
Rajasthan foc 67 2 == = 119 52 
Saurashtra 16 — 695 338 — — 1,033 338 
Travancore-Cochin II — 297 268 = — 565 268 
Coorg З= 93 84 = = 177 84 
Kutch т — 11 6 = = 17 6 
ToTAL 333 60 11,567 5,538 2,727 1,634 21,466 8,265 
Expenditure on institutions Teachers 
Total For girls Total Women 
Assam? = — + e 
West Bengal 255,832 69,943 68 64 
Bombay 520,825 158,423 364 259 
Madhya Pradesh 23,024 14,251 19 17 
Madras 90,925 90,925 79 79 
Uttar Pradesh 56,997 = 19 14 
Jammu and Kashmir аз ES 100 — 
Mysore 57,265 = 54 54 
Rajasthan 12,415 = 7 7 
Saurashtra 57,412 — 36 23 
Travancore-Cochin E Gp 20 10 
Coorg 7,575 = 3 3 
Kutch 2,600 — 4 І 
TOTAL 1,084,870 333,542 773 531 
... Not available. 
ilable and no pre-primary school existed in the 


1 The 1949-50 information for Assam is not avai 
remaining 14 States of the country- 


528 in the boys' schools, 33 per cent and 67 per 
cent respectively. The average enrolment during 1949-50 in girls' 
and boys’ schools was approximately 45 and 68 respectively, the 
latter figure being made up of 20 girls and 48 boys. 


in the girls’ and 5, 
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The total expenditure on pre-primary education in the whole 
country during the year 1949-50 came to Rs.1,084,870, which 
constituted only o.1 per cent of the total educational expenditure 
for the year. While the pre-primary schools for girls constituted 
only about 18 per cent of all the pre-primary schools, the expen- 
diture on these schools was about 31 per cent, thus indicating 
that a girls’ school is relatively costlier to maintain than a boys 
school, mainly owing to the smaller enrolment. А 

During the year 1949-50, the total number of teachers working 
in all the pre-primary schools was 773, which included 531 (or 
nearly 70 per cent) women. This shows that a large number of 


teachers in the boys’ pre-primary schools also are women. 


Detailed statistics. about pre-primary education are given 
in tables 13 and 14. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The primary stage is the first level at which a conscious and 
concentrated effort has been made on a nation-wide scale to 
tackle the educational problems of the country. 

On 31 March 1950, there were 203,011 primary schools (desig- 
nated in different States as elementary, primary, junior basic or 
basic primary) in the whole country, and these included 13,978 for 
girls. Of the total number of schools for girls 9.4 per cent were 
administered by the government, 55.6 per cent by local boards and 
35 per cent by private organizations. According to the latest scheme 
of school-classes, the duration of the primary stage in different 
States-varies from four to six years, but, except in three States, 
there is no difference between girls 
Schooling period is concerned. In the States of Delhi, East 
Punjab and PEPSU,! however, the duration of the primary stage 
for girls is five years, while that for boys is four years, 

During 1949-50, of the total number of primary schools, 
62,244 were single-teacher schools. The latter included 4,282 for 
girls. The single-teacher primary schools are, usually in rural 
areas where the population of one village is too small or too few 
pupils are forthcoming for a bigger school. 
general feeling amongst educationists has been against such 
schools, and since they did not as a rule i 
attempts were made to eliminate them. But i 
and widely scattered villages, with undevelop: 
nication, it is not possible to do away with 


n a country of small 
ed means of commu- 
all of them until the 


2 Patiala and East Punjab States Union. 
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local boards have the necessary funds and pupils in sufficient 
numbers are available. Educational opinion has been undergoing a 
change, and the emphasis is shifting to the practical problem of the 
improvement of these schools rather than their total abolition; this 
may well result in providing better education for the rural areas. 

On 31 March 1950, approximately 5.01 million girls were on 
rolls in the primary classes out of an estimated population of 
22.29 million girls in the age-group 6-11. This means that, on an 
average, one in every five girls of school-going age was in school. 
The ratio of boys to girls under instruction in the primary schools 
was approximately 18:7. 

Most of the primary schools are co-educational. Of the total 
number of girls under instruction, about 75 per cent, are studying 
in the boys' schools and only about 25 per cent in the girls’ 
schools. The total enrolment in the boys” schools consists of 
about 78 per cent boys and 22 per cent girls, while in the girls" 
schools approximately 97 per cent are girls and three per cent 
are boys. These figures indicate not only the extent of co-education 
in the primary schools but also show the lack of adequate schooling 
facilities for girls. 

Another difficult problem in primary education is the tremen- 
dous ‘wastage’. Out of a total of about 4.2 million pupils in Class I 
in 1945-46, only 2.3 millions reached Class II the next year 
(1946-47), about 1.9 millions reached Class III in 1947-48 and 
about 1.6 millions Class IV in 1948-49. This means that on an 
average 62 out of every 100 pupils enrolled in Class I fail to reach 
Class IV—where they may be expected to achieve the minimum 
degrée of permanent literacy—and thus the time, effort and money 
spent on education at this stage is largely wasted. This wastage is 
relatively higher for girls (71.2 per cent) than for boys (57.5 per 
cent). 

de causes of this wastage are well known and the best way to 
stop it is to make education compulsory. Educational propaganda 
on an intensive scale has to be carried out if parents are to realize 
that education extending from childhood to the early years of 
adolescence is essential in the interests of their children. In almost 
every country, when compulsion is first introduced, it has met 
with opposition, often from the very classes whom it was specially 
designed to benefit. Nor is it surprising that poor peasants and 
labourers should be reluctant to sacrifice the contribution which 
could be made by their children's labour towards the livelihood 
of the family. But there must be something seriously wrong with 


1 While, in effect, these are co-educational schools, they are, for administrative reasons, and to 
allow them to come within the regulations for subsidies, classed as ‘boys’ schools’ and ‘girls’ 
schools '. Because of present difficulties they accept pupils of both sexes. 
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the economy of a country if the budget of the poorer family has 
to take the earnings of little children into account. The resistance 
of the parents to sending their children to school will naturally 
diminish with an improvement in economic conditions. 


Extending Compulsory Education 


According to the national plan of education, eight years’ free, 
compulsory primary education has been proposed for all girls and 
boys of the age-group 6-14. There has been a demand for the 
enforcement of compulsory primary education on the part of the 
educationists for a long time. In the State of Baroda (now merged 
in Bombay), it had actually been introduced in some selected areas 
as far back as 1906. Since then, all States have been attempting 
to enforce compulsory primary education to some extent and 
some have succeeded in enforcing it in certain urban and rural 
areas within their territorial jurisdiction. In order to enforce 
compulsion, the State Governments often have to pass legislation. 
The Bombay Primary Education Act, passed in 1918, had the 
following provisions: 


(a) Primary education for boys and girls should be compulsory 
in municipal areas. 


(b) Attendance should be compulsory only between the ages of 
6 and 11 years. 

(c) Free tuition should be provided. 

(d) The Municipality should appoint a school committee to 
enforce the Act. 

(e) Local authorities could exempt by notification any particular 
class or community from the operation of this Act. 

(f) To meet the expenditure a municipality could levy any fresh 
tax. 

(g) Rules should be framed for determining the rate of experidi- 
ture to be charged on the provincial revenues. 

The duration of compulsory education varies from State to State 

but in no case has it so far gone beyond the primary stage. The 

age-group for compulsion is usually 6-12, although it varies 

between rural and urban areas in some States, The age-range for 


compulsion for girls and boys is the same in almost the whole 


country wherever compulsion has been enforced for children of 


both the sexes. There are, however, several States Where compul- 
sion has not so far been enforced for girls, although it exists for 
boys. The attendance figures show that compulsion, wherever 


enforced, has been on the whole fairly successful. Because of the 
lack of money and _trained teachers, rapid progress has not 
however been made in enforcing compulsory primary education 
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in spite of a keen desire to do so and formulation of fairly compre- 
hensive and well-considered schemes. 


Curricula 


'The subjects usually taught at the primary stage are reading, 
writing, arithmetic and elementary geography, history (through 
stories) and hygiene. Generally speaking, there is no differentia- 
tion in the syllabuses prescribed for girls and boys. In some schools, 
however, needlework and housecrafts are provided as optional 
subjects for girls. The textbooks are also usually the same for both. 
The medium of instruction at this stage is almost universally the 
mother tongue. 'The Central Advisory Board of Education had 
recommended in 1936 that there should be no difference in the 
curricula of girls’ and boys’ schools at the primary stage, since 
the interests, activities and life of young children are much the 
same whether girls or boys. They also recommended that rural 
primary schools should not be of the same pattern as urban schools 
and that the subjects taught should be selected according to the 
location of the schools. For instance, in urban schools more stress 
could be laid on industry, while in rural areas outdoor activities 
like gardening should be encouraged. 

In the national system of education as envisaged since the 
attainment of independence, all education at the school level is 
to be ‘Basic Education’ that is, in accordance with the well recog- 
nized principle of ‘learning through activity’. Broadly speaking, 
the subjects taught in basic and primary schools are the same, but 
in the former each subject is taught in close correlation with a 
basic craft which envisages productive work as the core of educa- 
tion and makes it more practical, realistic and interesting for 
children. The craft recommended specially for the girls’ schools 
is domestic work which includes housewifery, cookery, laundry- 
work, needlework, hygiene including mother-craft, home-nursing 
and care of children, domestic farming, etc. In the educational 
expansion programme, all new schools opened are to be of the 
basic, type and attempts are being made to convert the existing 
primary schools into basic ones. The Planning Commission 
appointed by the Government of India with a view to the develop- 
ment of all national activities in a co-ordinated form have given 
top priority in their educational scheme to basic education. 


Supply of Teachers 


On 31 March 1950, the total number of teachers in primary 
schools (including basic schools) was approximately 512,000, 
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excluding those working in the primary classes attached to 
secondary schools. Nearly 15.4 per cent of all teachers in primary 
schools were, women. The present position is that women may 
teach in boys’ primary schools but men do not generally teach 
in girls’ primary schools. About 71 per cent of the women teachers 
were trained and the remaining 29 per cent untrained. The mini- | 
mum qualifications prescribed for a primary school mistress (as | 
that for a primary school teacher) are that she should have passed 

the ‘middle’ or an equivalent examination (which means a 
schooling of seven or eight years) and should have obtained two 
years (in some cases only one year's) training in a teachers 
training school. Girls’ schools and mixed schools, directed by 
headmistresses, are generally inspected by women inspecting 
officers. In almost all States, the Education Department employs 
some women inspectors. 

"There is great disparity in the salary grades of teachers. Not 
only do the scales differ from State to State, but even in the same 
State there is considerable disparity in the salaries offered by 
schools under different managements. Thus, a teacher who has 
passed middle school and has been trained, may start in a Govern- 


ment primary school on a basic salary of Rs.2 5 per month in one 
State, 


and Rs.30 p.m. or Rs. 35 p.m. or Rs. 40 p.m. or even 
Rs.55 in another. Similarly, the maximum which these teachers 
can reach ranges between Rs.45 and Rs.130 p.m. in different 
States. Generally speaking, there is no differentiation between 
the salary grades of women and men and wherever it exists, it 
operates in favour of women, because of the comparative scarcity 
of women teachers available for employment. 


Finance 


It may be apposite to note here, briefly, 
responsibility with regard to primary 
Education Commission of 1882-83 reco 
results' for grants to primary schools. 
in 1901 convened and presided over by Lord Curzon, the then 
Viceroy of India, it was decided that *primary education should 
have predominant claim upon the expenditure of district or muni- 
cipal boards'. In the Indian Educational Policy of 1904 it was 
declared by the Government of India for the first time that rapid 
speed in the development of primary education was one of the 
foremost duties of the State, In subsequent years, several attempts 
were made in the form of resolutions and Bills in the Imperial 
Legislative Council, particularly by Shri Gopal Krishna Gokhale, 
to implement the 1904 declaration of the policy on primary educa- 


the division of financial 
education. The Indian 
mmended *payments by 
At the Simla Conference 
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tion; but substantial 'results were not achieved. In the Post-War 
Educational Reconstruction Plan of 1944, the State was made 
wholly responsible for giving eight years compulsory primary edu- 
cation to every Indian child of six years of age. Attempts are being 
made to implement this as early as possible within the limitation 
of financial and other resources. The total direct expenditure 
on primary schools during the year 1949-50 was Rs.336,990,279, 
which constitutes about 34 per cent of the total direct expen- 
diture on education during the year. On girls’ primary schools 
alone the total direct expenditure was Rs.32,900,622, which 
constitutes 9.8 per cent of the total expenditure on primary 
schools and 3.3 per cent on all types of educational institution. 

The average annual expenditure on a girls’ primary school 
in 1949-50 was Rs.2,354 as against Rs.1,609 on a boys’ primary 
school. The average annual cost (which does not include messing 
charges, clothing, pocket-money, etc.) of one girl in a primary 
school during the year 1949-50 was Rs.26, while the corresponding 
figure for a boy was only Rs.18.9. Whatever be the reason for 
this difference, the relatively heavier cost of girls’ education 
operates as a factor hindering the quick development of girls’ 
education. 

Detailed statistics about primary education are given in 
table 15 on page 146. : 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The institutions providing secondary education for girls and boys 
in India can be divided into middle schools, high schools and 
higher secondary schools. The period of instruction in the higher 
secondary schools is one year more than that in the high schools. 
The: middle schools can be further divided into, English and 
Indian language schools. Whereas an English middle school leads 
to a high school, the Indian language middle school is designed 
to be a complete course by itself. The high and higher secondary 
schools generally have middle classes and in many cases even 
primary departments attached to them. Similarly, the middle 
schools generally have primary classes linked up with them. In 
the English middle schools, English is taught as a compulsory 
subject, but in the Indian language schools English is either not 
taught at all or only as an optional subject. Most of the schools 
in rural areas are of the Indian language type. The pupils, passing 
out of the latter schools, and desiring to study in high schools, 
had to study English for two years in ‘special classes’ of the high 
schools and could join other students of the high school in the 
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next higher class. The students of Indian language middle schools 
had thus to suffer a loss of a year or two. This difficulty has now 
been resolved in many States by abolishing the distinction between 
English and Indian language middle schools both for girls and 
boys. Where this has not yet been done, the two types of schools 
are being gradually integrated into one system. In some States, 
the middle schools have been named junior high or senior basic 
schools. 

The table below gives the distribution of different types of 
secondary schools according to their management. 


TABLE 16 

Secondary schools in India, 1949-50, according to management. 
Type of District Municipal Private hodies > 
secondary Government E ^ т im тургун "Total 
» School board board Aided Unaided 

Middle! 
For boys 2,832 3,765 225 3,365 1,0174 11,361 
For girls 533 267 116 632 67 1,615 

High? 
For boys 816 444 219 3,407 851 5,737 
For girls 238 8 24 ‚ 645 77 992 
TOTAL 4,419 4484 584 8,049 2,169 19,705 


1 Includes senior basic schools. 
2 Includes higher secondary schools. 


It will be scen that there were 19,705 secondary schools in all, 
of which 2,607 are for girls. Of the latter, 1,615 were middle 
schools, 957 high schools and 35 higher secondary schools. About 
29.5 per cent of all the secondary schools for girls were adminis- 
tered by the Government, 15.9 per cent by local boards and 


54.6 per cent by private organizations. А ; 
In spite of attempts to secure a certain measure of uniformity, 


variations exist in the duration of the secondary stage and the 
distribútion of school classes in different parts of the country. The 
duration varies from four to seven years, but barring three States, 
the distributión of classes for girls and boys is the same. In the 
three States of Delhi, East Punjab and PEPSU,! however, the 
secondary stage for girls is less by one year at the lower end than 
that for the boys—four and three years respectively. This difference 
is really to compensate for the loss of one year at the upper end 


1 Patiala and East Punjab States Union. 
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of the primary stage for girls, so that both the girls and boys can 
reach at the same time the end of the secondary stage. 


Enrolments 


The total enrolment on 31 March 1950, at the secondary stage, 
was nearly 4,400,000, which included about 700,000 girls. This 
means that, on an average, one out of every six pupils at this stage 
was a girl and also that about 3.4 per cent of the girls of school- 
going age (11-17 years) were under instruction. in the secondary 
stage. If we confine our attention to former provinces in British 
India and the centrally administered areas, we find that of 
266,233 girls enrolled in the highest class of the primary stage 
in 1947-48, 155,653 sought admission in the lowest class of the 
secondary stage in 1948-49, indicating that approximately 
58.5 per cent of the total number of girls leaving the primary 
stage (including the failures in the primary examinations) entered 
the secondary stage. The corresponding figure for boys is esti- 
mated to be 78.1 per cent. 

Of the total enrolment in the boys’ secondary schools during 
1949-50, 3,762,000 were boys and 225,000 were girls—94 per cent 
and 6 per cent respectively. The corresponding percentages of 
girls and boys in the girls’ schools were 97 and 3 respectively. 
Moreover, unlike in the primary schools, many more girls are to 
be found at this stage in the girls’ schools than in the boys”. Of 
the total number of girls under instruction in the secondary stage, 
about 74.4 per cent study in the girls’ schools and about 25.6 per 
cent in those for boys. On (ће other hand, about 99 per cent of 
the boys study in the boys’ schools and only 1 per cent in the 
girls’ schools. These figures show the extent and nature of co-educa- 
tion in the secondary schools, and that parents are less inclined to 
send older children to co-educational schools. The higher propor- 
tion of girls studying in boys’ schools shows that, because of inade- 


quate facilities for girls’ education, many parents are compelled 
to send their daughters to boys” schools. 


Curricula 


The curriculum of the secondary schools both for girls and for 
boys has been arranged with a view to enabling high and higher 
secondary schools to cater for the demands of the universities and 
to prepare students for direct entry into remunerative employment. 
The curriculum ranges over a 


є 1 large number of subjects from 
which a certain number have to be sel 


\ ected by the pupil. These 
include the mother tongue, the national language (where it 
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differs from the mother tongue), other modern Indian languages 
English, mathematics (arithmetic, algebra, geometry and elemen: 
tary trigonometry), general knowledge (history, geography), 
civics, classical languages (Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic, Latin, 
Greek), drawing, art (music, dancing, painting, sculpture, model- 
ling, designing, commercial art), sciences (physics, chemistry, 
biology, physiology and hygiene, domestic science and child art, 
agricultural science), craft (woodcraft, bookbinding, tailoring, 
metal-work, spinning and weaving, needlework and embroidery, 
leatherwork, dying and printing, basket-making, paper-making, 
fruit preservation and bee-keeping, pottery, oil pressing, bakery, 
cardboard-work, ceramics) and business subjects (shorthand, 
typewriting, business mathematics, office work, commercial arith- 
metic, book-keeping, rural economics, co-operation, commercial 
geography). A few of these are compulsory and the rest are 
optional. Generally speaking, there is no difference in the curri- 
culum prescribed for girls and boys. Some optional subjects, 
however, like domestic science, drawing, music, dancing, needle- 
work and embroidery, etc., can be offered by girls only. In the 
girls’ schools, the same curriculum is followed as in the boys’ 
schools—except in the case of some optional subjects—because 
the final examination is the same for both. The textbooks too are 
usually the same. The medium of instruction at the secondary 
stage is either the regional language or the mother tongue. English 
is usually taught as a compulsory subject and in some special 
schools is still the medium of instruction. Mathematics has a 
somewhat different position in the syllabus for girls. While some 
women students have shown keen interest in the subject and have 
even’ obtained the highest degrees in it, a large majority of the 
girls do not take kindly to it. Among certain educationists and 
educational administrators the opinion is developing that mathe- 
matics should be made an optional subject for girls. Some secon- 
dary boards and universities have actually done this in their high 
and higher secondary examinations. 

In the post-independence educational reconstruction pro- 
grammes, special attention is being paid to the introduction of 
diversification in the courses at the secondary stage. The general 
trend of opinion is that secondary schools should be of the multi- 
lateral type but, where the local circumstances demand, unilateral 
schools should continue. Accordingly, in one State the high schools 
are already divided into two types: the academic and the ‘bifur- 
cated’. The former are meant for girls and boys who have greater 
academic aptitude and propose to go on to the universities. The 
bifurcated schools offer three courses: secretarial, pre-techno- 
logical, and aesthetic and domestic. The names suggest the purpose 
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and nature of each course. The aesthetic and the domestic course 
is meant to be taken by the large majority of girls, while compara- 
tively few are likely to take the other courses. In another State, 
the high schools have been divided into four types: literary, 
scientific, constructive, and aesthetic. The last, which includes 
music, dancing, painting, sculpture, etc., is taken by quite a large 
number of girl students. 

Besides the prescribed curriculum, some physical and extra- 
curricular activities are undertaken in many secondary schools. 
So far as girls are concerned, provision exists, wherever possible, 
for girl guides, red-cross societies, debating clubs, dramatic groups, 
gardening. Most of these organizations are managed by the 
students themselves on democratic lines. In some girls” schools or 
their hostels, arrangements are made for the usual indoor games, 
reading rooms, etc. The facilities for the physical education of 
girls include swimming, boating, ping-pong, tennis, basket-ball 
and even cricket and hockey, together with other Indian games 
like Kabaddi, Kho-kho, Hu-tu-tu, Ati-Pati, etc. 

As far as physical education in the ordinary secondary schools 
is concerned more attention has so far been paid to the boys” 
schools than the girls. There are, however, some special institu- 
tibns spread all over the country giving a particular type of 
education and paying at least as mu 


ch attention to physical 
education, if not more, as to the academic side. Most of these 
institutions are of secondary school standard. 


In the national system of basic education, the last three years 
constituting the “senior basic stage” correspond to the middle stage 
of secondary education. The emphasis (as already indicated in the 
previous chapter) is on teaching through crafts. AlthougM for 
practical reasons, basic education has been divided into the 
‘junior’ and the ‘senior’ basic stages; the total period of eight years 
is meant to be taken as a unit. Some crafts specially suited to girls’ 


mended. Except in a few specialized 


e junior depart- 
€ converted into 


Teachers 
During the year 1949-50, approximately 31,000 women teachers 
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were working in the secondary schools, including the primary 
classes attached to them. This constituted nearly 16 per cent of 
the total number of teachers for secondary schools. Of these, 
nearly 19,000 (or 60.6 per cent) were trained and the rest untrained. 
The minimum qualification for women (as well as men) teachers 
at this stage is a bachelor's degree with one year's training in a 
teachers” training college. The girls* or mixed schools, which are 
directed by headmistresses, are generally supervised by women 
inspectors. 


Finance 


The total expenditure on secondary schools in the country during 
1949-50 was nearly Rs.280,000,000, which constituted about 
28.4 per cent of the total direct expenditure on education during 
the year. On girls’ secondary schools alone the total direct expen- 
diture was nearly Rs.40,000,000, which constituted approxi- 
mately 14.7 per cent of the total direct expenditure on secondary 
schools and nearly 4.1 per cent of the expenditure on all types of 
institutions. The average annual expenditure on a girls' secondary 
school was Rs.16,297 as against Rs.14,233 on a boys' secondary 
school; and the average annual cost per pupil in a girls” secondary 
school (excluding messing, clothing and other pocket expenses of 
students) was Rs.61.5, the corresponding figure for a boys' secon- 
dary school being Rs.60.2. It is thus costlier to maintain a girls” 
school than a boys” school, and—as in the case of primary educa- 
tion—this makes the quicker development of girls’ education a 


little more difficult. 


Examinations and Diplomas 


Fof a very large majority of girls and boys studying in secondary 
schools, the high or the higher secondary is the first public exami- 
nation and the certificate awarded is the matriculation or its 
equivalent (high school, school leaving or secondary school final) 
or the higher secondary certificate, as the case may be. The 
examining bodies for the secondary school examinations in India 
are of two types. In some regions, the universities conduct this 
examination and award certificates; in others, school education 
has been taken away from the universities and boards of secon- 
dary education have been constituted which are responsible for 
the organization and conduct of the secondary school examinations 
and the award of the certificates. The present feeling is that the 
universities should be relieved of the cumbersome and somewhat 
irrelevant responsibility of conducting school examinations and 
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should devote themselves to higher education only. In the 1950 
examination approximately 415,000 candidates took the matricu- 
lation, secondary school final or equivalent examination. The 
pass percentage for girls and boys were 50.4 and 45.1 respectively. 
From the point of view of the quality of results, i.e., divisions, 
distinction or credits secured, girls usually fared as well as the boys. 
Details of the matriculation and equivalent examinations for girls 
and all persons are given in the table below. 


TABLE 17 o : 
Result of matriculation (and equivalent) examinations, 1949-50. 


Girls АП persons 


Name of State - 
Number Number Раз Number Number FASS 


presented passed percentage presented passed (Per, 
Assam 1,111 567 51.0 ,292 3,978 2.8 
West Bengal 6,182 2,105 — 34.1 43,154 EUM Е 
Bihar 875 560 64.0 31459 14,768 46.9 
Bombay 10,754 4,787 445 61,752 24,246 39.3 
Madhya Pradesh 1,351 878 65.0 13,497 7,057 2.3 
Майгаз 7,693 3,562 . 46.3 71,846 27,749 38.6 
Orissa 269 164 61.0 6,426 3,053 47-5 
Punjab 4,387 2,642 60.2 35,188 19,086 54.2 
КЕР; 5,687 3,006 52.9 65,680 35,466 54.0 
Hyderabad 967 455 47-1 11,181 45486 40.I 
Jammu and Kashmir duc 5% us 1,9701 977 49.6 
Madhya Bharat 159 147 92.5 3,110 2,230 71.7 
Moe 2,003 1,423 71.0 13,928 8,431 69.5 
ARN, 167 129 77.2 2,941 1,931 65.7 

ajasthan 476 222 46.6 7,047 4,102 58.2 
Saurashtra J 315 116 36.8 4,935 1,855 37.6 
Travancore-Cochin 8,383 4,845 57.8 25,309 14,411 56.9 
Ajmer 76 62 81.6 1,162 902 77.6 
A. and N. Islands 3 — — 28 6 ave 
Bhopal 26 19 73.1 206 111 E 539 
Bilaspur I I 100.0 84 46 54.8 
Coorg 142 AEST. 491 735. 02715) 
Delhi 349 219 62.8 2,658 1,581 59.5 
Himachal Pradesh II — — 214 Tey 64.0 
ae 5 2 40.0 142 83 584 

anipur 6 2 33.3 236 131 55-5 
Tripura 8r 12 14.8 791 185 23.4 
Vindhya Pradesh 23 9 39.1 578 297 5 

TOTAL 51,502 25,979 50.4 415,305 192,072 46.2 


1 The figures of number appeared and passed in matriculation iı i i 
аа ation include both boys and girls, since 
+++ Not available. 
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The examinees are of two types—regular and private—the 
latter being those who take the examination without having 
attended school. It has been observed that a rather higher percen- 
tage of girls take the examination privately. For example, in 
the 1950 examination approximately 31 per cent (of the girl candi- 
dates) and 21 per cent (of the boy candidates) took the high and 
higher secondary examinations privately. The reasons are fairly 
obvious—inadequacy of girls’ schools, their scarcity in rural 
areas in particular, reluctance on the part of many parents to 
send older girls *o schools, early marriage, etc. Under the circum- 


'stances, many girls prefer to prepare for these examinations at 


home. 
In addition to the usual secondary or basic schools, there are 


some institutions and examining bodies in the country which 
provide educational and examination facilities for both girls and 
boys and which award the so-called “oriental” certificates, diplomas 
and degrees. Some of these are open to girls only. A number 
of girls make use of these facilities, although no detailed statistics 
about them are available. Most of these institutions give special 
place to classical and modern Indian languages, but in several 
of them other subjects such as humanities and social sciences 
are also taught. In recent years many of these certificates and 
diplomas have been recognized by the Central and State Govern- 
ments for the purpose of recruitment to their services, and in some 
cases their equivalence to the high school or matriculation 
certificates has also been admitted for certain purposes. One 
example in this connexion is the Vidya Vinodani diploma of 
the Prayag Mahila Vidyapith, Allahabad (an institution for 
women), which has been recognized as equivalent to the matricu- 
lation certificate. The Prayag Mahila Vidyapith was established 
in February 1922, with the object of spreading, regulating and 
supervising secondary and higher education of women through 
ihe medium of the mother tongue. It teaches or arranges the 
teaching of Hindi and Sanskrit, Urdu and Persian, Bengali, 
Gujarati, and other Indian languages, history and geography, 
dharam shastra (or religion), mathematics, domestic science and 
sociology, politics, economics, music, physiology and vaidyak 
(medicine), physics, chemistry, biology and other sciences, 
and drawing and painting. 'The examinations held by the 
Vidyapith are Praveshika (entrance), Vidya Vinodini, Sugrihini, 
Vidushi (pass), Vidushi (hons.), Saraswati and Bharati. 


Future Developments 


While the problems of education in the elementary and university 
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recently been surveyed and steps have also been 
eee a Mb ordinate andl improve facilities for technical education, 
there has been no thorough examination yet of the problems 
pertaining to secondary education in the country. The National 
Planning Commission has described the secondary education as 
“the weakest link in our educational system? and has suggested 
that experiments be carried on in the field of secondary education 
in order to improve its quality and provide for greater diversity 
of courses. With a view to studying the problems of secondary 
education in the country on an all-India basis and to report on 
the reorganization needed at this stage, the Government of India 
is proposing shortly to appoint a Secondary Education Commis- 
sion. Some of the problems for this Commission will be: 

1. To examine and formulate the aims and objects of secondary 
education in India with reference to the present position in 
the country and from the point of view of developing qualities 
of leadership needed in different walks of life. 4 

2. To consider the question of the diversificati 
education and the establishment of unilat 
lateral schools both for boys and girls, 

3. To determine the duration of secondary education and its 
relationship to primary and higher education. 

4. To examine the existing syllabus of studies and methods of 
instruction and the type of textbooks used in secondary 
schools and suggest improvements in them, 

5. To consider the place of the federal language, the regional 
languages and English in secondary education. 4 


6. To consider the procedure to be adopted for selecting pupils 
for secondary schools. 


7. 'То consider the nature of the examination to be held at the 
end of the secondary stage and its 


of status for purposes of 
admission to the universities. 
8. To consider the steps to be taken for traini 


on of secondary 
eral and multi- 


conditions of service. 


9. To consider the question of exercising better control and 
supervision over private secondary schools and ensuring 
proper standards and conditions of work in them. 

10. To consider the financial implications of establishing the 
proposed system of reorganized secondary education. 

Obviously, the Commission's recommendations will call for con- 


siderable changes in the pattern of secondary education, which 
will have their impact on the scope and quality of education for 
girls also. 
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Institutions and Enrolments 


In India, as elsewhere, institutions which provide vocational and 
technical education are of two levels: schools which prepare the 
students for a certificate or diploma course, and colleges and 
university departments which prepare them for a degree course. 
The period of instruction in the vocational and technical institu- 
tions for girls (as also for boys) varies from one to five or six years. 
In colleges the minimum qualification for entry is usually at least 
intermediate pass (which is two years after the matriculation or 
equivalent examination) ; and in schools the post-matriculation 
course requires the candidates to possess at least the matriculation 
or equivalent certificate, but for other school courses students who 
have passed the middle or the primary school examination can be 
admitted. As regards the curricula, except for institutions or 
courses meant only for girls, the curricula prescribed and the 
examinations conducted are the same for both girls and boys. 

"Vocational and technical institutions may be grouped into the 
following categories: teachers” training, medicine, commerce, 
industry, law, music and dancing, other fine arts, nursing, 
domestic science, engineering, technology, applied art and archi- 
tecture, agriculture апа forestry, veterinary science, arts and crafts. 

There is, as has already been said, no restriction against girls 
studying in any kind of institution. In practice, however, few girls 
enrol in institutions for engineering, technology, agriculture and 
forestry, veterinary science, or applied art and architecture. In 
the institutions for teachers’ training, medicine, commerce, 
industry, law, music, dancing, and other fine arts both sexes 
enrol. In the institutions for nursing and domestic science, it is 
alínost exclusively girls who seek admission. 

The table on page 156 gives the number of vocational and 
technical institutions of different types during the year 1949-50. 

It will be seen that, of the 2,103 vocational and technical insti- 
tutions, 471 (or 22.3 per cent) were meant for girls only and 1,632 
(or 77.7 per cent) for both girls and boys, although in some cases 
of the latter type it is, in practice, generally only the boys who 
utilize the facilities. Among the institutions for girls, 447 (or 
94-9 per cent) were of the school standard and 24 (or 5.1 per cent) 
of the collegiate standard. The largest number (229) of institu- 
tions for girls and women were for teachers” training and the 
least (one) for agriculture. Е 

The total enrolment in all institutions for vocational and 


technical education in the country on 31 March 1950, was 205, 442, 
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TABLE 18 y КУ eh, 
Vocational and technical institutions. 


Schools Colleges All institutions 


dome ot instudon For girls Total For girls Total For girls Total 


Teachers’ training 213 720 16 68 229 788 
Medicine! 19 37 4 32 23 бо 
Commerce 3 409 m 2I 3 430 
Industry 84 420 = = 84 420 
Law — — — Lc Mts — 21 
Music, dancing and 

other fine arts 27 60 4 8 31 68 
Engineering | — 19 — 23 — 2 
Technology 2 54 — 6 2 60 
Applied art and archi- 

tecture = == = 2 c 2 
Agriculture and forestry I 40 — 2I I 6r 
Veterinary science = = — 10 — IO 
Arts and crafts 98 132 س‎ — 98 132 

TOTAL 447 1,891 24 212 47I 2,103 


1 Includes nursing. 


which included 38,926 (or 18.9 per cent) girls. Among the latter, 
34,813 (or 89.4 per cent) were studying in schools and 4,113 (or 
10.6 per cent) in the colleges. The largest enrolment. of girls 
(17,798) was in institutions for teachers' training and the least 
(three) in those for Applied Art and Architecture. 

During 1949-50, there were 27,586 persons working on the 
staff of the various vocational and technical institutions in the 
country. This included 3,918 (or 14.2 per cent) women. 


Finance 


education) during 1949-50 was 
900,000 (or 8.8 per cent) spent 


> onal and technical institution for 
girls during 1949-50 was nearly Rs.12,526 (Rs.1 1,410 for a school 
and Rs.33,333 for a college) as against Rs.37,316 for a boys” 
vocational and technical institution (Rs.22,368 for a school and 
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Rs.150,000 for a college) during the same year. The average 
annual expenditure per student incurred in a girls’ vocational and 
technical school and college was Rs.177.2 and Rs.484 respectively, 
both of which excluded the cost of messing, clothing and other 
pocket expenses. The corresponding figures for a boys' school and 
college under the same conditions were nearly Rs.232.8 and 
Rs.610.6 respectively. 

The situation has not yet arisen when it can be said that there 
are too many educated and trained women available for any 
calling. Every «girl who passes out of a vocational or technical 
nstitution, can obtain employment if she chooses to do so. 

We may now deal with some fields of work peculiarly appro- 
priate for women, which will also incidentally bring out some of 
the problems connected with the vocational and technical educa- 


tion of women. è 


Nursing 


a monopoly of women. Schools of Nursing have 
for a number of years and have been giving 
certificates and diplomas to those trained in them. A higher type 
of training, leading to a B.Sc. in nursing has been envisaged 
through the degree courses in nursing recently started ina few places. 

In Europe and America, nursing is regarded as an honoured 
profession for women, but in India it has not yet attained the 
same status; and a national system of clinics, hospitals and health 
centres could not possibly be operated without their help. Nursing 
education for women has, therefore, to be developed as quickly 
as possible consistently with the maintenance of good standards. 
But this expansion depends on a variety of factors—buildings 
and equipment, trained and competent teachers and availability 
of suitable candidates to make use of the facilities. In few profes- 
sional fields does the demand exceed the supply so obviously. 
Even in the wealthiest and most highly industrialized countries, 
there are not enough professionally trained nurses to take care of 
all those who are ill. Their work is supplemented by that of ‘prac- 
tical’ nurses who have short periods of training in nursing schools. 
The same need exists in India. Professionally trained nurses can 
act as surgeons’ and physicians’ assistants, can handle difficult 
cases, supervise village health workers and teach nursing. On the 
other hand, the ‘practical’ nurses could look after most indoor 
patients. Nursing being an applied science, the practical aspect 
of the training must always be stressed both at the school and the 
college level with due regard to the possession of adequate theo- 


retical training and background. 


Nursing is largely 
been in existence 
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Home Science 


The main profession of a majority of women is, and will no doubt 
continue to be, “home making”. In the old days at all social levels 
the art of home making was passed on from mother to daughter. 
This transmission of knowledge had built up many traditions of 
skill and refinement. A good course in domestic or home science 
should preserve and transmit the best of these arts with such 
additions and improvements as modern science and research have 
made possible. Courses in domestic science have keen organized 
in only three universities in the country: Lady Irwin College, 
Delhi, which awards a B.Sc. degree in home science and a 
teachers” training diploma in home science of the Delhi Univer- 
sity; the Home Science College, Baroda, which awards a B.Sc. 
degree in home science of the M.S. University of Baroda; and the 
Calcutta University, which awards its own diploma in home science. 
These courses, of relatively recent origin, have been organized 
in the belief that a proper system of higher education for women 
should recognize their distinctive duties as women, as mothers, as 
house-keepers and as health-keepers. The courses are designed to 
provide an intelligent introduction to facts, principles, skills and 
problems that are likely to play a significant part in marriage, 
home making, child-bearing and the training of children. For 


specialization, specific courses are offered in consumers” problems, 
money-management, clothing selection, food selection, health, etc. 
The students are taught to recognize beauty and utility in the 
common things of everyday life, 


to get the maximum of what 
they want out of the available resources, 


Y Pursuing identical studies. 
ational guidance to help girl 
nd and appreciate the nature 
nd to prepare for it. 


Medicine 


Medical schools were in existence in the Principal cities of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay even before the universities came into 
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existence in 1857. In the beginning, few girls joined these schools. 
With increasing demand for vocational and technical education, 
more institutions for medical education were opened and attempts 
were made to upgrade some of the existing medical schools to the 
collegiate standard. Gradually, more and more girls made use 
of the available facilities, so that we have now a fair number of 
women in the medical profession. Some of them have been able 
to obtain high academic distinctions and some have acquired 
great professional efficiency and reputation. In order to encourage 
more women to,join the medical profession, many medical insti- 
tutions have reserved places for girls; though, of the 32 medical 
colleges in the country, the Lady Hardinge Medical College, 
Delhi, is the only institution of collegiate standard which is meant 
exclusively for women. All others are co-educational institutions 
and there are hardly any institutions where some girls are not on 
the rolls. A proposal has been under consideration for some time 
to make even the Lady Hardinge Medical College а co-educa- 
tional institution in order to create some facilities for the medical 
education of boys in the State of Delhi and to enable the college 
to be run more economically by increasing its enrolment. 

'The women graduates in medicine have to face certain social 
problems when they settle in life. They find it easier to work 
professionally if they do not marry. As married women, the posi- 
tion is generally satisfactory only if the husband and wife are both 
in the medical profession. The family life of a couple in which 
the wife alone practises is generally not successful and happy. It 
is. obviously a waste if a woman medical graduate gets married, 
settles down to home life and does not utilize her training for the 
service of society. This is true of any country, but especially so 
in a country like India where the supply of personnel trained in 
medicine and other associated branches is extremely inadequate. 
The following suggestion made by the Indian Universities’ Educa- 
tion Commission of 1948 in regard to women's education in medi- 
cine is noteworthy: 

*We were informed that while a considerable number of women’ 
take medical courses, relatively few actually practise medicine. 
Sincé medical education is very expensive and student enrolment 
in medical schools (and colleges) necessarily small, to train a 

ersón who will not practise is а social loss. Women's interests 
might well be re-directed to nursing, medical laboratory techno- 
logy, dietetics and other callings where the period of training and 
the expenses are less. Social taboos are a large element in retarding 
such redirection of interest. Here, as elsewhere, а democratic 
spirit does not necessarily follow a democratic constitution. Such 
re-direction of interest should be a matter of counsel and advice, 
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rather than of compulsion. The medical profession should remain 
open to women'.! 


Teacher Training 


'The largest number of girls under instruction in different types 
of institutions for vocational and technical education are in the 
teacher training institutions—the demand for trained women 
teachers is constantly increasing. The profession of teaching is 
suited to women both physically and temperamentally. It is 
generally recognized that for the early years of schooling, women 
prove naturally more suitable as teachers, while they have their 
own place in the later years. 

During the year 1949-50, the total enrolment in teacher training 
Schools, colleges and university departments of education was 
71,884, which included 17,798 (or 24.7 per cent) women students. 

` Of the total enrolment of 67,081 in the teacher training schools, 
16,334 (or 24.3 per cent) were girls. We have already seen in the 
previous two chapters that quite a large number of teachers, 
whether trained or untrained, are women. "Teaching is the well- 
established. professional outlet which attracts the largest number 
of women. In many cases when the economic condition of an 
educated woman becomes bad she often supports herself and her 
family by becoming a schoolmistress, which she can do after 
obtaining training in a teachers’ training school. Teachers and 


women in this country are given a place of great respect and 
women teachers, therefore, have it doubly. 


Music, Dancing and other Fine Arts 


It would be wrong to think that music, dancing and the other 
fine arts are, or should be, a monopoly of women to the same 
extent as say, nursing or home science. It is, however, a field of 
vocational and technical education which is for various reasons 
more appropriate to women. During the year 1949-50, there 
were 68 institutions for these arts, with a total enrolment however 
of only 5,279: 2,363 women and 2,916 men, i.e., 44 per cent and 
56 per cent respectively. 


Before completing his or her general education in any school 
or college, every student is expected to acquire some measure of 
appreciation of the fine arts. To a steadily increasing extent women 
will find vocational opportunities in the arts. The teaching of 


* University Education Commission. Report. Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1949-52. 2 vols. 
Vol. z, p. 400. 
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vocal and instrumental music in schools and colleges is meant 
to provide such opportunities. With the more even distribution 
of economic resources, more and more people will have access to 


the arts. 


Training Centres 


al and technical education in India would 
not be complete without mentioning the training centres for this 
kind of education opened in the country in order to resettle in life 
the displaced and ex-service men and women. During 1949-50 
there were 98 such centres, distributed all over the country. In 
these centres women receive training in knitting, calico printing, 
tailoring, basketry, spinning апа weaving, typewriting, embroi- 
dery, fruit preservation, clerical and commercial work, short- 
hand, etc. The duration of training varies from a few months to 
about a year, depending upon the skill to be acquired. The 
number of trainees (women and men) in these centres during 
1949-50 was 3,013 and the total expenditure on all the centres 
Rs.3,905,000. Most of these centres rendered very useful services 
to women who were displaced during the partition of the country 
by giving them various kinds of skilled training with a view to 


employment. 


A report on the vocation: 


e are a few callings in which women will 
d a few which are more or less closed 


1 and technical institutions such as 
engineering or mining, women are rarely to be found. In others, 
such as nursing Or home science, men are rarely found. Some 
callings are chiefly in the hands of men, some in the hands of 
women and others are more or less equally shared. This is as it 
should be. The problem of occupational training for women isa 
part of the general educational and socio-economic situation. 
There is need, however, for a fuller recognition of equality of 
status between men and women, and equalization of opportunities 
in general and professional education. The homemaker needs 
training for her work just as much as the engineer or the lawyer. 


Thus we see that ther 
have almost а monopoly ап 


to them. In some vocationa 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


her education of girls (as of boys) is of two 
fessional. The latter has been reported on 
vocational and technical education; 


account of the former. 


The university and hig 
types—general and pro 
in the previous section on 
the present section gives an 
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There are now 30 universities in the country and, excepting 
one (Roorkee, an engineering university), all provide for general 
education. One of the universities, the Shreemati Nathibai 
Damodar Thackersey Women's University, Bombay, is meant 
exclusively for women; but all others are open both to men and 
women. 


The Women's University 


The Shreemati Nathibai Damodar Thackersey (SNDT) Women's 
University (usually known as “Women's University”) was origi- 
nally founded in 1916 to provide an education “specially suited to 
the needs and requirements of women’. 

The aims and objects of this university are: 
I. To make provision for the higher education of women through 


modern Indian languages (mother tongues) as the media of 
instruction. 


2. To regulate pre-university education, 
and affiliate institutions for such educ 
courses of study specially suited to the 
of women. 

3. To make provision for th 
and secondary schools. 

Soon after the inde: 


to start, aid, maintain 
ation and to formulate 
needs and requirements 


е training of teachers for primary 


ng university. 

main faculties—arts and education. In 
courses leading to the award of B.A. (previously 
and М.А. degrees are. conducted. The В.А. 
ourse, taken after passing the 
lversity or its equivalent, an 
required to take up one modern Indi 
Gujarati, Hindi, Bengali, Sindhi, 
Telugu), a modern European lan 
an ancient Indian language (Sanskrit, Pali or Ardhamagadhi), 
and one of the following subjects: history, economics, civics, 
politics, sociology, psychology, ethics, philosophy, logic, com- 
merce, geography, teaching, Pedagogics, domestic science, 
drawing and painting, or music. 

The M.A. course can be taken in any one of the following 
subjects; Marathi, Gujarati, Bengali, English, history, politics, 
sociology, economics, Sanskrit, epigraphy and palacography, 
psychology, philosophy, pedagogics, music, drawing, Hindi and 

indhi. 


‘entrance’ exami- 
d the candidate is 
an language (cither Marathi, 
Urdu, Persian, Kanada, or 
guage (English or French), 
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In the Faculty of Education, facilities exist for courses of study 
leading to the award of the B.T. degree which includes exami- 
nations both in theory and practice of teaching. 

During the year 1950-51, four colleges were affiliated with 
the university. Of these, two, located in Bombay and Poona, 
were constituent colleges and two, located in Ahmedabad and 
Baroda, were affiliated to the university. The total enrolment 
in these colleges on 3 March 1951, was 539, which included 466 
in the Arts Faculty and 73 in Education. The former figure 
included 234 stud:nts in intermediate classes, 121 in degree classes, 
103 in post-graduate classes and eight as research scholars. Of 
the total enrolment, the constituent colleges accounted for 393 
(332 in Arts and 61 in Education) and the affiliated colleges 
for 146 (134 in Arts and 12 in Education). The number of students 
enrolled in the university has been steadily increasing, especially 
since its recognition as a statutory body. 

Some facilities for residential accommodation for the students 
are available. For the two constituent colleges, there is an approved. 
hostel with a residential capacity of 40. 

The Women's University has from its inception depended for 
its finances mainly upon donations and public generosity. 
From 1916 to 1920 it was helped by the funds collected through 
the indefatigable efforts of its founder, Dr. Karve. In 1920 thelate 
Sir Vithaldas D. Thackersey donated Rs.1,500,000 which to 
some extent stabilized. the financial position. Since its statutory 
recognition by the Government, the university has been given 
gránts from public funds both by the Government of Bombay 
and the Central Government—mainly for the construction of 
buildings. So far, in spite of grants from the Central and State 
Governments, the university has not been able to balance its 
budget. Its development programmes with regard to the opening 
of new faculties and subjects, e.g. nursing, home science, etc. 
have also been experisive. The total expenditure of the university 
during the year 1950-51 was about Rs.472,000. А 

It is remarkable that the university could secure the services 


of competent and educated women as teachers either in an honor- 
ary capacity or on nominal salaries. The professors, assistant 
professors and lecturers in the constituent college at Poona were 
in the grades of Rs.250-10-450, Rs.150-10-250, and Rs.125 
(fixed salary) respectively, although the corresponding grades 
in other universities and colleges in the country were very much 
higher. It is reported that the teachers of one of the two affiliated 
colleges were working voluntarily, receiving an annual honor- 
arium of Rs.400 to Rs.500 only. 


'The university is in some ways а unique national institution 
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for the education of the women. It attracts students not only 
from the different States of India but also from abroad. The 
total enrolment of 539 during the year 1950-51 included 530 stu- 
dents from four different States in the country, three from Goa, 
four from East Africa and two from France. 

The special features which distinguish the Women's Univer- 
sity from others are: (a) it is mainly concerned with the higher 
education of women; (b) it carries on its teaching work through 
the medium of Indian languages; (c) its courses of study include 
subjects such as music, drawing and painting, which occupy а 
position of distinctive importance in the educational and cultural 

` development of women; and (d) it has a system of external exami- 
nations for private students which provides opportunities of edu- 
cation to women who cannot join as regular students but wish 
to pursue their education by studying at home. 


University Departments and Colleges 


In 1950-51, in addition to 29 universities and their departments, 
there were 457 colleges for general education, the educational 
facilities of which were utilized by women. The latter included 
62 for women only, although almost all colleges said to be for 
men are open to women also. 


On 31 March 1950, the total enrolment of students for general 
education in all the university departments and colleges was 
about 278,000. This include 


d 34,263 women students, about 
12 per cent of the total. Of th 


- е latter, 22,475 women were in the 
undergraduate, 10,198 in the graduate and 1,524 in the post- 


graduate classes. Sixty-six women students were enrolled for 
research degrees: e.g., Ph.D. Approximately 9,000 women were 
studying science subjects and 25,263 arts. The women students 
receiving higher general education can be distributed accord- 
ing to their ages as in table 19 which gives information for 
31 March 1950. 

The universities and colleges have provision for scholarships, 
free studentships and other types of financial assistance. No 
distinction is made between women and men students in the 
award of merit scholarships. Some scholarships, etc., are, however, 
reserved for women students even in the men's colleges. 

The enrolment in colleges (and university departments) for 
men in 1949-50 consisted of 87.7 per cent men and 12.3 per cent 
women. Of the total number of women students receiving general 
education at this stage, some 43 per cent were studying in the 


colleges for women and 57 per cent in those for men. These figures 
indicate the extent not only of co-education in the universities 
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TABLE 19 
Women receiving general collegiate education in India in 1949-50 
by age-groups. 


A. AcE-GROUP 12-201 B. Acr-Gmoup 20-25 + 
12-14 years 22 Brought jorward 24,572 
14-15 1,356 20-21 years 3,690 
15-16 3,020 2,193 
16-17 4,296 1,401 
17-18 D 5,915 731 
18-19 5,073 391 
19-20 4:490 470 

Carricd forward 24,572 33,448 


1 Age distribution of 815 students belonging to three different States is not available. 
2 Information with regard to three Stat not available and in four small States no woman was 


under instruction at the collegiate level. 


and colleges, but also of the facilities available for this type of 
education in the women’s institutions. Co-education at this stage 
is becoming increasingly popular and is generally encouraged. 

The duration of the course for bachelor’s degree in arts and 
science is, as a rule, four years after matriculation or an equi- 
valent examination. In two of the States, however, where the 
matriculation examination has been replaced by the higher 
secondary examination, the duration for the bachelor’s degree 
is only three years. In all cases two more years are required for 
a master’s degree. There is obviously no difference between 
women and men students in this respect. 

In the year 1948, 15,421 women passed the various secondary 
school final examinations and, in 1949-50, 8,017 women were 
enrolled in the first year class of the various universities and 
colleges. This shows that nearly 52 per cent of women from secon- 
dary schools join universities and colleges for general education, 
the corresponding percentage for men being about 55.7. 


Future Developments 


A great majority of secondary schools and almost all degree 
colleges and universities in India are so far located in urban areas. 
In rural and backward areas, many social, economic and tradi- 
tional factors operate to impede the education of women. The 
absence of higher education facilities of the right kind—or any 
kind—in the countryside has created great difficulties. Recently 
the idea of establishing ‘rural universities is being considered 
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in order to meet the requirements of the rural population, which 
constitutes more than 80 percent of the country's total population. 
We have seen that the medium of instruction and examination 
in the only women's university in the country is the mother 
tongue or the regional language. At most other universities and 
colleges it is English. At the Osmania University (Hyderabad) 
the medium has been Urdu, which it is now proposed to change 
to Hindi. At the universities of Lucknow and Nagpur, arrange- 
ments have been made to change the medium from English 
to Hindi and in the case of Nagpur to Marathi,also. Some other 
universities, Banaras and Patna for example, have finalized 
plans to introduce in the course of time an Indian language 
as the medium of instruction. The question of the medium of 
instruction at the university stage involves many important 
considerations. Certain academic considerations—and local senti- 
ment—require that instruction at all stages should be given 
in the mother tongue or the regional language. The University 
Education Commission appointed recently by the Government 
of India has, in fact, recommended the adoption of the regional 
language as the medium of instruction; it is however seriously 
feared by many that, unless all the universities adopt a common 
medium of instruction, the unity of the country and the possi- 
bility of interchange of scholars and the movement of ideas will 
be affected in an adverse manner. It has been decided that the 
national language should be Hindi and many people, therefore, 
advocate the adoption of Hindi as the language of university 
teaching; but this is not a very simple matter. E 
During 1949-50, there were nearly 19,000 teachers on the staff 
of the different university depar 
education. Of these, 1,700 were women, approximately 
of the total staff strength. The minimum qualificatio 


cs. Men's colleges and univer- 
taff both men and women. 
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the necessary general education can become administrators and 

executive officers after passing the competitive examinations 

organized for various services. During the last few years some 
women have come into services which were the preserve of men only. 

It may be pertinent in this connexion to quote some of the 
recommendations of a commission appointed by the Government 
of India in 1948 for investigating into, and reporting on, the re- 
organization of university education in the country. After a compre- 
hensive and careful study of the problems of women's education 
at university lével, they made the following recommendations: 

“т. The ordinary amenities and decencies of life should be pro- 
vided for women in colleges originally planned for men, but 
to which women are being admitted in increasing numbers. 

*9. There should be no curtailment in educational opportunities 
for women, but rather a great increase. 

©з. There should be intelligent educational guidance, by qualified 
men and women, to help women to get a clearer view of 
their real educational interests, to the end that they shall 
not try to imitate men, but shall desire as good education as 
women as men get as men. Women's and men's education 
should have many elements in common, but should not be 
identical in all respects, as is usually the case today. 

‘4. Women students in general should be helped to sce their 
normal place in a normal society, both as citizens and as 
women, and to prepare for it, and college programmes should 
be so designed that it will be possible for them to do so. 

*5. Through educational counsel and by example, the prevailing 
prejudice against study of home economics and home man- 
agement should be overcome. 

*6. Higher standards of. courtesy and social responsibility should 
be emphasized on the part of men in mixed colleges. 

‘7. Where new colleges are established to serve both men and 
women students, they should be truly co-educational insti- 
tutions, with as much thought and consideration given to 
the life needs of women as to those of men. Except as such 
colleges come into existence there are no valid criteria for 
comparing segregated education with co-education. 

8. Women teachers should be paid the same salaries as men. 
teachers for equal work.” 

These recommendations have been examined by the different 

universities and State Governments and attempts are being made 

to implement them within the financial and other limitations. 

These recommendations will, when given effect, make positive 

improvements in the scope, quality and pattern of university and 

higher education for women in India. 
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$ 
Retrospect 


In the first chapter we discussed the problem of the status of 
women and the attempts made by government and private 
agencies to help solve the problem in its various aspects. Chap- 
ters II and III gave an account of the progress made in the field 
of education of girls and women during the last 150 years. It will 
be recalled that the first government document to mention this 
problem was the Woods Despatch, of the year 1854, in which the 
policy of the Government to give female education its frank and 
cordial support was announced. The Indian Education Com- 
mission of 1882 next examined the question and, realizing that 
the percentage of girls under education to the total population 
was very small indeed, gave an analysis of the problem which we 
have described in the words of the Commission at pages 107-11. 
The questions of support from public funds, grants-in-aid, differ- 
entiation of curricula and books, provision of special scholar- 
ships and hostels for girls, the role of local bodies in establishment 
of girls” schools, obtaining suitable women teachers, appointment 
of women inspectors, non-official co-operation—these were some 
of the aspects discussed by the Commission. The peculiar diffi- 
culties encountered by the Government in handling the problem 
were reiterated in the Resolution on Educational Policy of 1913 
(pp. 111-12). In the year 1928, the Hartog Committee analysed 
this question again and their main recommendations have been 
given on pages 116-17. We have also discussed the question of 
co-education (pp. 120-21) and wastage among girls in primary 
classes (pp. 121-24) which are among the foremost difficulties 
today. Detailed analysis of the present position (1949-50) has 
been given in pages 137-67. 

Some of the controversial problems which engaged the attention 
of social and educational workers during the last 50 or 60 years 


in regard to education of women and girls we can now briefly 
review. 
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Intellectual Capacity 


The prevalent belief used to be that sex determined mental as 
well as physical capacities. With better knowledge of psychology, 
the establishment of schools and provision of fuller educational 
facilities for women and later when women undertook the same 
jobs as men, this myth was thoroughly exploded. The view that 
women were biologically unfit for occupational work or for higher 
education was seen to be only a sentimental man-made argument. 
e 


Differentiation of Women on Grounds of Social Needs 


any that the rightful place of women 
heir profession was mainly maternity. 


Equality of educational opportunities at the higher level was 
therefore a waste of public funds. If education was given to women 
at all, it should prepare them for domestic careers. It was also 
held that there were many rcasons why identical education should 


not be provided for men and women—particularly the rigorous 
mental discipline which it involves and which would affect the 
various types of work which women 


health of women. However, k 
years and the positions they have 


have done during the last 30 
occupied in cxecutive and administrative services have belied 


this myth. Moreover, social factors such as the postponement 
of the age of marriage; the possibility of retaining economic inde- 
pendence even after marriage, and the obvious advantages in 
having women who are as well educated as men and can therefore 
understand and deal with the economic and social problems of 
the State, have changed the view that there should be differenti- 
ation in education for women on the ground of specific social need. 


It was pointed out by m 
was domestic work and t 


Co-education 

e introduction of educational facilities for 
girls and women there have been debates about the merits or 
evils of co-education, not only in India but also in the advanced 
countries of the West. Thomas Woody in his well known history 
of Women's Education in United States (1929), pointed out that the 
advocates of co-education saw in it the surest guarantee of equal- 
ity and of educational opportunities, a means to elevate moral- 
ity; a stimulant to study for both sexes; an aid to proper valuation 
of each sex by the other; a reformed harmony with nature; eco- 
nomy too, for although this was less stressed at first. than ideal 
considerations, its bearing on the question was increasingly recog- 
nized as a valid argument. As opposed to this, there were those 


From the date of th 
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who wanted girls and women educated in separate institutions 
because they felt that the enforced familiarity in co-educational 
institutions would take away all the romantic glamour about 
womanhood from the minds of men. They also argued that it 
would lead to corruption of manners and morals and result in 
fewer marriages and hence racial suicide. It was also pointed 
out that co-education was detrimental to the physical health 
of both boys and girls and the general line of argument was that 
what God had differentiated, men should not strive to make 
alike. The debate still continues regarding thé pros and cons 
of co-education but, at least on economic grounds, co-education 
seems to have stablished itself in the higher institutions of India. 
The general trend of opinion is that it is a healthy thing to have 


co-education at the primary stage but that separate institutions 
may be encouraged at the secondary stage. 


Education and Marriage 


It was felt that education of women resulted in increasing the 
number of spinsters and bachelors! It was argued, for example, 
that women graduates became teachers rather than wives and 
economic independence made women postpone marriage to an 
age when it became difficult for them to get married. Statistical 
studies in western countries have belied most of these arguments 
and it has been pointed out that the desire for adopting a career 
amongst women was not a cause of failure to marry. Similar 
debates have been going on in India and, while the education of 
women has helped to do away with the custom of early marriage, 
it is not felt that it has come in the way of suitable marriages. 
If at all, it has affected adversely the increase of population and 
fecundity among the educated classes. This might be said to 
be desirable in a country like India, where one of the remedies 


for controlling the rapid increase of population is the imparting 
of proper education to women. 


Early Marriage 


Up to the second or third decade of the present century, the 
greatest barrier to education of girls and women was the custom 
of marrying girls at about the age of то and jealously guarding 
them within the four walls of their home until they went to the 
homes of their husbands about the age of 14. This custom, which 
is now gradually disappearing, withdrew girls from schools, just 


ata time when they were most interested in their studies, much 
against their desire. 
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The rising rate of education, particularly during the last two 
decades, and the special endeavours of such organizations as 
All-India Women's Conference and its several sub-branches, 
as well as the passing of the Sarda Act which raised the age limit 
for marriage to 14, have helped a great deal in remedying this 
evil. It will however require constant vigilance to ensure that 
women are completely emancipated from such social customs 
in order that they may be able to enjoy the educational facilities 
which the State can offer to them. 


e 


Seclusion of. Women 


The social tradition for the last few centuries, particularly among 
the upper classes of Northern India, was that society for young 
girls and women was limited to the company of their own sex. 
'They were not allowed to mix freely with males, and women 
were generally cut off from all knowledge of the outside world. 
Added to this were the restrictions of castes and sub-castes and 
the social customs against inter-caste or inter-community marriages. 
"There is no doubt that during the last 25 or 30 years these customs, 
as well as the purdah system, have been gradually dying out and 
the modern high school and college girls mix freely with the 
men in the schools and colleges, particularly in the co-educa- 
tional institutions. But the demand for separate schools and 
colleges for girls in India was more or less based on the view that 
girls should not mix freely with boys. This has been by far the 
most significant factor in discouraging that equality of status 
which the feminists have been demanding during the last 25 years. 

At one time it was thought that legislative measures might be 
used to do away with such social customs. But, partly because 
of the great strides that have been made by women in attaining 
social emancipation during the years between the two wars, and 
partly because of certain economic forces which have established 
the economic independence of women, conservatism 1s fast disap- 
pearing in the upper classes where it was most in evidence. In the 
lower classes, though education has not made much headway, 
the artificial barriers among men and women working in the 
fields, the factories, the mills and the collieries did not exist to 


the same extent. 


Domestic Duties 


f the social life of women in India is in relation 
duties that they have to perform. In wealthy 
r classes where it is possible to employ servants, 


Another aspect o 
to the domestic 
households and uppe 
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women are fairly free to pursue their cultural activities but, for 
want of interest in such pursuits, they sometimes become little 
more than dolls. On the other hand, among the working classes 
most of the household duties are entirely managed by the women 
of the house. Educated women have sometimes resented doing 
such work, while uneducated women have sometimes felt that 
they would have been better partners in their husbands’ lives 
if they were educated. It is felt that women who have been 
enjoying economic independence and are fighting for similar 
opportunities for their sisters will ultimately wia, and the like- 
lihood is that social adjustments will eventually take place which 
will reduce the burden of domestic duties and enable women to 
employ their abilities and knowledge more for broader social, 
economic or political purposes. It is also true that on account 
of the changing economic life in India, domestic servants are 
becoming both less common and more expensive and when there 
is a redistribution of the total work of the community and every 
one has to share work according to his or her ability, the whole 


social structure will undergo a change of outlook and this will 
have its repercussions on education. 


Maternity 


Motherhood is the greatest service of women to the family, the 
nation and the race, and it is the natural and normal function 
of women. Society must take all necessary care to make mater- 
nity safe and healthy. But in India there has been appalling 
neglect in this respect as a consequence of poverty and of the 
ignorance the average mother, with the result that the figures for 
maternal mortality in India are almost the highest in the world. 
It is estimated that, while in some of 
maternal mortality for 1,000 births i 
India it is between 16 and 25. This shoy 
particularly when we remember th 
among the young married women. 
ity are also very high in India, A study of census figures of 1931, 
1921 and 1911 shows that while the number of үе in the 
age-group O to 5 were always more than the number of male 
children, for the age-group 15 to 20 males were always more 
than females." Women’s organizations in India have been awarc 
of this problem. The provision of proper education, avoidance of 
early marriages, raising of the age of consent, protection of children 


the western countries, 
s between 2.4 and 5.5; in 
v5 the gravity of the problem, 
at this mortality is highest 
The figures of infant mortal- 


* S. К. Nehru, ed. Our Cause; A Symposium by Indian Women, Allahabad, Kitalustan, 1938 
419 рр. pp. 75-76. > $ 
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who are exposed to danger, juvenile welfare work, rescue homes 
and establishment of care committees and similar other methods 
are being employed by government agencies and private organ- 
izations as remedial measures. 


Women and Property 


The Hindu law of succession, as compared to similar laws amongst 
Parsis, Muslims and Christians of India, is conservative and 
reactionary in the matter of inheritance by women. In the joint 
family system of the Hindu, while a woman is the member of the 
family, she has no share in the joint family property. This, however, 
js not the invariable rule in all the States in India and legal condi- 
tions and usages in different States make certain modifications 
to this accepted law, for example in Malabar. 

According to the Hindu law the widow and the daughters 
succeed to the acquired property of the deceased only if there 
is no male lineal descendant in the family up to the third degree. 
The only absolute right which the Hindu law vests in the woman 
is with regard to her personal ornaments. Thus the law assigns 
a very subordinate position to women in the matter of inheritance 
and the widow often finds herself in great difficulties because her 
husband’s property goes to some other male member of the family. 


The All-India Women’s Conference has been active in trying 
to remove such disabilities, and it is hoped that the Indian Par- 
liament, which is considering legislative action in this respect in 
the form of what is known as the Hindu Code Bill, will soon 
enable the State to take steps against these disabilities. Such 


a reform will considerably encourage widowed mothers and 


orphaned daughters to avail themselves of educational facilities 
offered them by the State. 


Social Customs 


There are other problems such as the dowry system, widows’ 
remarriage, divorce and polygamy. Some States in India, such as 
Bombay, have already taken legislative measures against poly- 
gamy and have passed legislation regarding divorce. Widows are 
freer now to remarry or to employ themselves in gainful occu- 
pations. These social problems have their bearing on the question 
of education of women and girls but they are no longer a subject 
of debate or controversy as they were in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, and social workers as well as Government agencies 
are taking or preparing to take such progressive measures as will 
enable the emancipation of women to proceed more smoothly. 
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Supply of. Women Teachers 


The most crying need of the moment is the supply о women 
teachers, particularly in the primary schools. Today there are 
about 200 training schools for women, turning out every year 
about 10,000 women teachers, as against 400 training schools 
for men producing about 22,000 men teachers for primary schools. 
For secondary schools, there are 22 training colleges for men 
producing 1,735 men teachers a year, as against 16 training 
colleges for women turning out about 880 wotaen teachers a 
year. Some of the training colleges for men are also co-educa- 
tional institutions; but the total number is very much below the 
country's requirements. If free and compulsory education were 
to be fully implemented India would need 2,700,000 teachers— 
of whom at least 50 per cent should. be women.? This means that 


special facilities in the form of free scholarships and studentships. 


must be provided for women teachers and it is 
measure will be considered by the Government 
new educational plans. 

Perhaps no country in the world had held womanhood in 
such high honour as India did through the ancient days. But 
during the last few centuries woman's social status had fallen 


hoped that this 
of India in their 


women. The latter exist largely at the pri 


1 mary and secondary 
education level. At the university stage, 


while there are special 


! The figures are for the yea 
gradually risen. 

2 Committee on the Ways and Means of Financing Educa 
Bureau of Education pamphlet No. 64. Delhi, Manager о! 
the Kher Committee Report). 


T 1947. Since then the numbers of institutions and women teachers have 


tional Development in India. Report, 
f Publications, 1950. 78 pp. (known as 
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colleges for women in a number of States, co-education is be- 
coming increasingly popular and this has given opportunities to 
women to show their talents and aptitudes for various branches 
of learning in competition with men. 

The teaching and medical professions which were formerly 
sions of men, now admit women freely. There 
is practically no discrimination now in the rates of salaries between 
men and women teachers. Formerly, there was some discrimi- 
nation in the case of salaries of inspectors of schools, but even 
that is gradually being removed in most of the States. We see 
women entering too into trades, offices or the welfare and govern- 


ment services. 

It has been suggested that more educational facilities should 
be made available to women by the organization of special evening 
schools and colleges, the introduction of correspondence courses 
at school and college level for those who cannot attend educa- . 
tional institutions regularly, along with permission to appear 
privately for public examinations. Some universities in India 
now permit only women stu 


mainly the profes: 


dents to appear for their examina- 


tions if they have privately pursued the prescribed courses of 
study (for example, Punjab, Calcutta, Nagpur, Benaras, SNDT 


Women’s University, Bombay, etc.). Besides special scholarships, 


free places for girls and women have also to be introduced in all 
educational institutions in order to bring them on an equal edu- 
have no doubt that the Government 


cational level with men. We t | 
and its several agencies will honour and implement the articles 
ofthe Indian Constitution and move forward to plan and ini- 
tiate necessary measures for this purpose. The lessons of omer 
countries are already before India and she will no pe t learn 
from them while planning according to her special needs. 
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'TABLE No. 20 


Number of 


Total direct 


Direct 


Total A " expenditure 
Year! girls under expenditure Pettiri 
раа instruction (boys and girls) О". 

Statistics of recognized primary schools in India 

Rs, Rs. 

1881-82 2,537,502 204,117 7,969,697 866,967 
1891-92 2,837,607 270,802 9,614,289 1,009,741 
1901-02 3,204,336 345,397 11,875,759 1,331,000 
1911-12 4,806,736 729,649 19,999,550 2,659,380 
1921-22 6,109,752 1,087,131 49,469,080 7,304,854 
1931-32 9,162,450 1,944,070 78,795,236 12,810,904 
1941-42 12,018,726 3,123,643 94,951,601 15,598,585 
1946-47 10,047,375 2,715,230 152,621,387 24,564,549 
1949-50 17,306,539 4,833,055 336,990,279 32,900,622 

Statistics of recognized secondary schools in India 

Rs. Rs. 

1881-82 418,412 25,714 7,727,470 991,114 
1891-92 473,294 35,242 9,896,691 1,526,795 
1901-02 622,768 44,695 12,683,751 1,787,000 
1911-12 839,049 43,876 18,791,342 2,321,168 
1921-22 1,106,803 124,954 44,301,411 5,768,100 
1931-32 2,084,458 196,170 71,744,862 9,947,382 
1941-42 2,784,789 410,333 92,721,681 15,495,963 
1946-47 2,600,671 442,503 119,262,438 20,689,008 
1949-50 4,400,000 700,000 280,000,000 40,000,000 


? Figures for 1881-82 to 1941-42 relate to former British India while those for 1946-47 are for post- 
partitioned India, less former Indian States. 
Figures for 1881-82 to 1901-2 include those for Burma. 
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x 7 Number of Total ай Direct 
1 Total ї otal direct 
EM enrolment girls under expenditure expenditure 
instruction (boys and girls) on institutions 
for girls 


Statistics of recognized arls and science colleges (including universities) in India 


Rs. Rs. 
1881-82 8,127 8 1,507,050 — 
1891-92 12,985 45 2,516,694 E 
bcd 17,651 177 3,373,670 52,000 
торе 29,324 257 6,254,349 61,283 
1921-22 45,418 1,207 17,999,501 333,415 
1931-32 72,231 2,685 29,806,439 661,779 
1941-42 132,129 11,778 39,669,462 1,541,540 
1946-47 158,899 16,284 53,706,780 2,515,496 
1949-50 278,000 34,263 98,115,805 4,335,712 
Statistics o] recognized professional colleges in India 

Rs. Rs. 
1881-82 2,411 27 542,679 a 
1891-92 3,292 зї 829,281 2n 
1901-02 5,358 87 1,197,595 = 
1911-12 6,636 90 2,252,998 19,654 
1921-22 13,662 266 5,977,514 217,519 
1931-32 18,022 521 7,551,017 306,514 
1941-42 27,125 1,725 9,040,508 577,675 
1946-47 40,624 2,468 16,135,177 1,024,254 
1049-50 55,678 4113 32,576,554 799,992 
Statistics of recognized protessional schools in India 

Rs. Rs. 
1881,82 13,452 894 1,247,509 99,211 
1891-92 21,732 1,280 1,710,341 lso, 
1901-02 36,380 2,811 2,279,401 233,000 
1911-12 176,070 25,871 5,511,006 588,099 
1921-22 120,925 19,570 13,279,331 1,608,256 
1931-33 252,752 17,568 15,979,670 2,572,560 
1941-42 478,408 40,869 19,199,096 2,803,818 
1946-47 340,697 38,375 25,907,814 3,645,728 
1949-50 149,764 34,813 34,200,207 5,100,270 


... Not available. i 
1 Figures for 1881-82 to 1941-42 relate to former British India while those for 1946-47, are for post- 
partitioned India, less former Indian States. 


Figures for 1881-82 to 1901-2 include those for Burma. 
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PART ITI 


WOMEN AND EDUCATION 
IN YUGOSLAVIA 


by Mitra MITROVICH and Vina TomsicH 


CHAPTER I 


PRELIMINARY SURVEY 


5 


INTRODUCTION 


It is of paramount importance that the citizens of a country 
professing Socialism should be aware of their duty towards society 
and towards themselves. A social democracy must be able to 
rely upon the devotion of the individual and upon the action 
of the masses if it is not to risk transformation into its opposite— 
bureaucracy. That is why the education of the masses and the 
education of each man, who is not a mere automaton but the 
fashioner of his own fate, are problems fundamental to the build- 
ing of a socialist State. 

Every citizen of Yugoslavia, man or woman, enjoys the right 
to participate in local and central government, to vote and to 
be elected, to manage a co-operative or other undertaking, and 
thus influence the policy of his village, his town, or the whole 
country. It is therefore important that each citizen shall endeavour 
tó increase his knowledge and perfect his education. But it is at 
the same time essential to raise as rapidly as possible the educa- 
tional level of the masses in order to thwart attempts to take 
advantage of the people's ignorance and simplicity to seize power 
from them and use it against them. Thus there must be a develop- 
ment of political consciousness in the people as well as education 
strictly so-called. 

The last r0 years have been a period of development in the 
political consciousness of the Yugoslav people as well as a period 
of schooling for a whole generation. The education of the masses 
through their own experience is only one aspect of the revolu- 
tionary changes which still follow close upon each other. Men 
and women formerly of little education have become capable of 
dealing with complicated affairs in the people's committees, of 
running businesses, managing co-operatives. Everywhere and 
at every moment—in their daily work, at classes, lectures, dis- 
cussions, in school and out of school, through books and through 
newspapers—workers in the People's Federated Republic of 
Yugoslavia are acquiring the knowledge for which they have 
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always thirsted and of which they have for centuries been inten- 
tionally deprived. 

That is the history of mass education. The education of women 
is one of the factors in this complex question, and it is this factor 
which is dealt with in the following pages. We have thought it 
our duty to present an account of most of the problems raised in 
Yugoslavia by women's education, equality before the law and 
the practical application of the principles embodied in our legis- 
lation. It should be noted that in our country laws do not purely 
and simply codify rights, duties and mutual relationships; they 
are also the tools used by progress to break free from past chains; 
they constitute a programme that we carry out by fighting the 
forces of reaction, of age-long prejudice and ignorance. It is a 
bitter fight, an ordeal which every country has to go through in 
one form or another. 

We are grateful to Unesco for giving us the opportunity to tell 
other countries of our experiences, and we hope that they may 
be helpful to countries which are encountering similar difficulties. 


б " 
THE PEOPLE S FEDERATED REPUBLIC OF YUGOSLAVIA 


The former State of Yugoslavia, created in 1918 at the end of 
the first world war, ended its de facto existence in April 1941 
when its leaders either fled before Hitler's invasion or entered 
d atise of Ss UE Cru was then that the Yugoslav 
clon Pu qe id is peop e's revolution and organized 
uring the second session of the Anti-Fasci i y 
National Liberation, held on 29 November vx dme 
territory at Jajce, in the very heart of Hitler's stronghold, repre- 
sentatives of the Yugoslav peoples decided upon а federal State 
and elected the first Yugoslav People's Government | 
Тһе new Yugoslavia, born of revolution and of the fight for 
E cun waged until May 1945, is a Peoples: Fede- 
С Republic consisting of six people's republics, with lit 
of rights and autonomy in the cond: To SR aio, 
Ithasa total area of 2 56,589 square e P dh ege 
cent constitutes Serbia, 21.8 per cent Croatia, 7-9 per ene. Sio- 
d per cent Posnia-Herzegovina, 10.3 анан Масс 
5-4 per cent Montenegro. Its population (1 t 
п үе n on І 5 March 1948) consists of five da ETE E 
UM a "is cent; Croats, 24 per cent; Slovenes, 8.98 per cent; 
xe M | 5.13 per cent; Montenegrins, 2.7 per cent—as 
as Moslems of uncertain nationality (5.12 per cent) and 


various other minoriti 
i orities (12.55 per cent). 
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THE WAR OF LIBERATION AND ITS RESULTS 


'The war of liberation was at the same time a Socialist people's 
revolution. While defending their country against the occupying 
power through four years of bloodshed, the Yugoslavs were build- 
ing the People's State' which was to be constituted by their 
representatives on 29 November 1943. Although at first without 
arms, the people succeeded in forming an army (by the end of 
the war, it contained 800,000 soldiers divided into 17 army corps, 
52 divisions and 107 bands of partisans) to fight the giant forces 
of repression engaged against the national insurrection.! From 
the start of this struggle *National Liberation Committees’ were 
elected by the people? to exercise all the functions of govern- 
ment in the liberated territories. 

Yugoslav military casualties amounted to 305,000 killed (two per 

cent of the population) and 425,000 wounded; total casualties 
were 1,706,000 killed (10.8 per cent of the population, which 
means that 1 Yugoslav in 10 was a war victim). In view of the 
economic weakness of the old Yugoslav State, the losses among 
trained workers (90,000 skilled factory: workers and 40,000 mem- 
bers of the professions) were particularly heavy. 
. War damage caused by the enemy has been estimated at 
46,900 million U.S. dollars, calculated on a 1938 price-basis. 
Taking towns and country together, 504,160 buildings (20.7 per 
cent of the pre-war total) were destroyed or seriously damaged 
by fire or otherwise, rendering 3,300,000 people homeless. Material 
losses to the country's economy, industry and communications 
were equally great. The occupying power spared neither hos- 
pitals, laboratories, schools nor cultural treasures. The National 
Library in Belgrade, one of the oldest and most valuable in South- 
East Europe, was burnt out, and 500,000 books, 1,390 original 
manuscripts and many other documents were destroyed. 


THE NEW YUGOSLAVIA? 
Supreme powe: 
lies in the Nationa 
Council and the Peo: 


r in the Yugoslav People's Federated Republic 
1 Assembly with its two chambers—the Federal 
ple's Council. The National Assembly elects 


he Yugoslav People's Army the enemy used 21 German 


1 In one of its seven main offensives against t! 
Ustashi and Chetnik divisions and regiments, total- 


divisions as well as Hungarian, Bulgarian, 
ling 612,000 men. 
2 At the end of 1942, € 
3 Tbis section was written be! 


Jections were held over a fifth part of the territory of Yugoslavia. 
fore the adoption of a new Constitution in January 1953. 
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its President, who acts as Head of the State, as well as the Govern- 
ment of the PFR of Yugoslavia. | 4 

Each of Һе six people's republics has its People's Assembly, 
its President and its Government. К 

'The local organs of government are the People's Committees, 
whose members are elected in each municipality, district and 
area, in proportion to population. The members of these commit- 
tees are not paid unless they are in charge of a specialist council. 
The Peoples Committees draw up their own, budget, which 
includes, on the credit side, part of the tax levied by the State in 
their electoral division. They are responsible for the local enforce- 
ment of laws and government orders. Subject to these provi- 
sions, the People’s Committees may enact regulations on a 
number of matters, and have several specialist councils for this 
purpose (councils for public health and social welfare, for edu- 
cation and culture, for public works and economics), which are 
run by members of the People’s Committees assisted by permanent 
or temporary commissions. At regular meetings of the electorate, 
members of the People’s Committees are called upon to give 
an account of their work, and the constituents make their com- 
ments and suggestions. 

Yugoslav democracy is evolving towards increasing partici- 
pation by the citizen in the control of all public affairs. The eco- 
nomic bases of popular government are the nationalized industries, 
transport, mines and banks. A law enacted on 2 August 1950 
transferred the control of business firms to the collecti 
of the workers (workers’ councils and works mana 
mittees elected annually by all the workers). One 
duties is to see that the annual output figure under 
Plan, fixed by the People’s Assembly in each republ: 

The law instituting the Five- 
development was voted in 194 


ve ownership 
gement com- 
of their chief 
the Five-Year 
ic, is attained. 
Year Plan for national economic 
7 in an endeavour to make good 
Yugoslavia’s technical backwardness? by a scheme for industrial- 
izing and electrifying the country, thereby raising the standard 
of living of its people. Many of the aims of the Five-Year Plan 
have been attained, but the date for its completion has been 


a е land. Despite its immense 
, iron and water-power, annual production w. 
iron and 42,000 watts of electricity per head of th 


vt. al, 13 lbs. of 
trial output Yugoslavia occupied the last or nex 


eve Ploughs and 438 i hs) limited 
average productivity to 4.52 cwt. of corn and 24.8 cwt. of po: s wo рЫ: 

as Yugoslavia's division between several different countries until 1 i b 
element predominated, had resulted in a lack SEP duse ы ушр 
such provinces as Bosnia-Herzegovina, Maced: 
level of the country. 
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extended to the end of 1952, by which time the great key industries, 
whose progress has been slowed down by economic blockade, 
by unilateral revocation of commercial treaties and other methods 
of intimidation employed against us of late years, will be estab- 
lished. In any event the results already achieved mean a very 
long step towards industrialization. 

'To keep agriculture abreast of industrial development, large 
rural co-operatives have been formed. These vary in type accord- 
ing to the quantity of machinery, land and livestock in each, 
or according to“the class of agriculture or the form the co-opera- 
tive takes (production co-operative, labour co-operative, etc). 
The most successful type is certainly the agricultural labour co-ope- 
rative, where the land and means of production are communally 
owned. At present 18 per cent of peasant families already belong 
to labour co-operatives, which cover 22 per cent of arable land. 
Every such co-operative is run by a managing committee, elected 
annually by the plenary assembly of the members. 


SOME STATISTICAL DATA ON YUGOSLAV WOMEN 


At the census of 15 March 1948 women formed 51.88 per cent 
of the population (8,182,397 women out of a total population 
of 15,772,107). In 1935 there were 1,022 women to every 1,000 men, 
and in 1948, 1,080. The increase in the proportion is due to the 
fact that men were killed in much greater numbers than women 
during the War of Liberation, while the average expectation of 
life increased more rapidly for women than for men.’ 

Although steadily declining, the fertility rate for women in 
Yugoslavia remains very high. From 5.39 live births (per mother) 
during the period 1858-62, the average dropped to four during 
thé period 1893-97, which means that in 35 years the fertility 
rate fell by approximately 25 per cent. It should be noted that 
this rate varies considerably from one republic to another.? 'The 
highest rate obtains in the countryside, where it varies from four 
to five. It is approximately three for wives of skilled and unskilled 
workers, and two for wives of black-coated workers. 


1 During the period 1931-48 the average expectation of life of a woman rose by 3.43 years 
to 53.01 years for Yugoslavia as a whole; the figure is 57.6 for Slovenia, 56.6 for Croatia, 54.17 for 
erbia, 48.2 for Macedonia and 44.31 for Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
2 Average number of live births for a woman in the period 1893-97: Slovenia, 3.21; Croatia, 341; 
Serbia, 3.84; Montenegro, 4.86; Macedonia, 5.75; Bosnia-Herzegovina, 5.93. 
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Population figures (per 1,000 inhabitants) for these last years 
are as follows: 


TABLE 1 

Year Live-births Deaths Marriages Divorces 
12.96 1.33 

1947 26.3 12.59 : 

1948 28.18 13-5 12.86 1.53 


Y 1.06 
1949 30.01 13.53 piae 


An analysis of the social structure of the country shows that 
there are 4,789,351 women out of an active population of 9,784,602 
persons. The following table gives the distribution of women: 


'ТАвгЕ 2 


s. Percentage of Percentage of female 
Occupation female employees population employed 


Industrial workers 


30.33 8.64 
Clerical workers 35.8 4.05 
Agricultural workers 55.5 82.87 
Distributive trades, professions, etc. 26.6 I.4 
Pensioned and State-maintained persons 52 3.04 


This table shows the large number of women in different occu- 
pations and the numerical superiority of women in agriculture.? 
It is among women factory and clerical workers that the special 
problems soon to arise among female labour in agriculture (for- 
mation of rural labour co-operatives whose members are paid 
according to output) are on the way to being solved. 

A consideration of the school population shows that the female 
proportion is as follows: not attending school, 59.1 per cent; 
attending primary school, 45.7 per cent; higher primary sckool, 
40.72 per cent; secondary school, 43.65 per cent; higher educa- 
tion: technical, 5.32 per cent; agriculture, 5.23 per cent; medi- 
cine and pharmacy, 22.2 per cent; law and economics, 9.07 per 
cent; humanities, 51,02 per cent; miscellaneous, 18.56 per cent. 


1 Inclusive of agriculture, 


2 The active rural population includes all females over 14. 
3 Figures from the census of 15 March 1948. 
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THE POSITION OF WOMEN 
IN YUGOSLAVIA 


THE PERSONAL STATUS OF WOMEN 


In order to understand the tremendous effect of the revolution on 
the position of women in Yugoslavia and the complex social 
problem of their education, it is essential to remember women's 
position in the former Yugoslav State. 


The Former Yugoslav State 


Women had neither political, social nor economic equality with men 
in pre-war Yugoslavia. The source ofthe discrimination against them 
lay in the Constitution and was confirmed in a great many laws. 

Women enjoyed no political rights. They could neither vote, 
nor be elected to the legislature, nor form part of the executive or 
the judiciary, nor be elected or. nominated to any posts in local 
government. They could not become judges (Article 2 of the law 
regulating the ordinary courts), nor enter the diplomatic corps 
nor become members of the Stock Exchange. 

The former Yugoslav State had no country-wide code of civil 
rights. Its territory was divided into six juridical areas, each with 
its own laws, so that the position of married women—their personal 
and property rights as well as their civil status—rested on contra- 
dicvory principles. Marriage laws, civil and religious alike, were 
repeatedly at variance not only between jurisdictions but even 
within the same jurisdiction.! This state of affairs created thorny 
problems in private lives, particularly for women; in some cases 
people had to change their religion or their domicile in order to 
marry or divorce. 

A married woman was in a subordinate position.* The husband 
was considered the head of the family and had sole authority. 


а jurisdiction in matrimonial 


1 For example the Moslem Courts (which enforced the Shariat) ha: 
and the marriage of minors 


causes. But to recognize Moslem law was to permit polygamy 


under 14, which was contrary to the Yugoslav penal code. 
2 [n Moslem marriage the woman completely lacked independence, no matter what her own religion 


might be; she had no freedom of movement and all her contact with the outside world was subject 
to ber husband’s approval. x 
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The wife was obliged to help him in managing his affairs, obey 
his orders and, if need be, see that they were carried out by 
others. The civil rights of the wife were equally restricted. Under 
the Austrian civil code she could not witness a will (in this respect 
she was classed with lunatics and blind persons). The most back- 
ward code was certainly the Serbian: “АП persons shall be classed 
as minors who are legally incapable of disposing of their own 
property: that is to say, lunatics, spendthrifts, convicts, bankrupts 
and married women during the life-time of the husband. y 

Parental authority normally lay with the fathez in virtue of his 
autocratic rights in the family. In the case of divorce the Serbian 
civil code (Article 118) provided that, should the parents not 
reach agreement, the male children remained with their mother 
until they reached the age of four and the girls until seven, but 
above this age the father had custody. A widow could not inherit 
from her husband during the lifetime of any of his relatives within 
the sixth degree of kinship. 

The position of the unmarried mother and the illegitimate child 
was particularly hard. Under the Serbian Civil Code (Article 130) 
the father of an illegitimate child was not forced to acknowledge 
paternity, although he might do so if he. wished. 

However, a married woman could plead to an indictment and 
was responsible for felonies or misdemeanours. 

Since the labour laws concerning women under the old system 
were adopted during the period of revolutionary ferment which 
followed the foundation of the new State, they were often progres- 
sive, but unhappily they remained a dead letter. Often a worker 
would be dismissed during pregnancy, and it was not until 1937 
that a social security law made financial provision for maternity 
leave. Although international conventions about workers” rights 
were ratified by the former State, they were never applied. 

There was no Act stating that a woman should be paid less than 
a man for the same work but, under rules and regulations, a 
woman's wage was usually between 20 and 30 per cent lower than 
a man's. A married woman in the civil service, with a husband 
also a civil servant, received no cost-of-living allowance, so that 
her pay was reduced by one-third or more. By the terms of the 

Act governing transport workers, women, no matter how highly 
educated, could only be employed as telephonists or in other posts 
requiring only a school certificate. In the national bank they 


could only be accountants, and schoolmistresses were only allowed 
to marry schoolmasters.! 


1 The finance acts of 1937 and 1938 prescribed that ‘female teachersin primary and domestic science 
sone in infant schools, shall cease to be employed upon marriage to a man who is not 
a teacher’. 
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In the New Yugoslav State 


In the People's Federated Republic of Yugoslavia the personal 
status of women is fixed by the Constitution. Article 24 reads: 
*In every sphere of State activity, and in economic, social or poli- 
tical life, women enjoy the same rights as men. А woman has the 
right to equal pay for equal work, and she enjoys special protec- 
tion in her employment. The State protects mothers and infants 
by founding maternity homes, créches and kindergartens, and by 
giving paid leave to mothers before and after the birth of their 
children.’ Subsequent laws follow the constitution; they are 
strictly enforced and emphasize the legal equality of men and 
women. 

In Yugoslavia a woman reaches majority at the age of 18, when 
she is legally entitled to vote and be voted for. She exercises this 
right in the federal, provincial or local elections in which the 
various organs of government, legislative, executive and judicial, 
the bodies controlling the national economy (labour councils, 
management, works committees and the offices of economic asso- 
ciations) and the managing committees of agricultural co-opera- 
tives are chosen. 

The law relating to the acquisition or loss of Yugoslav nation- 
ality does not discriminate between men and women. , 
The position of women in the family is protected by the provi- 

sions of family law, which is completely codified (organic law on 
marriage, law controlling relations between parents and children, 
law controlling guardianship and adoption) and conforming to 
Article 26 of the Constitution: 

*Marriage and the family are protected by the State. The State 
regulates marriage and family relationships by law. Marriage is 
only valid if contracted before the competent State authority. 
After contracting a civil marriage citizens are free to celebrate a 
religious marriage. 

*Litigation between spouses falls within the competence of the 
people's courts. Registers of births, marriages and deaths are 
maintained by the State. Parents have the same obligations and 
duties towards their children born out of wedlock as towards their 
legitimate children. The position of children born out of wedlock 
is fixed by law. 

‘Minors enjoy the special protection of the State.” 

The rights of the members of a family, at the basis of which 
stand matrimonial rights, may be summarized in a few essential 
principles. The State has sole authority, thus eliminating the 
Church from all interference in questions relating to the family, 
marriage and children. Women's absolute equality with men in 
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law has resulted in abolishing the old principle of the husband's 
absolute authority. The material and personal interests of the 
child are held to be essential considerations in the settlement of 
all litigation regarding children. Spouses have reciprocal rights 
of maintenance and inheritance. 

Since a woman does not lose her civil status by marrying, she 
can continue to execute legal deeds. Marriage settlements are 
controlled by law and can be the subject of a contract. The law 
provides for common ownership of property, including acquired 


property. In the case of litigation the court decities each party's * 


share, taking account not only of his or her material contribution 
but also of the contribution made by each to the management 
upkeep and improvement of the household. Women's work in 
managing the home is thus given implicit economic recognition. 
Each spouse retains the right freely to dispose of his or her own 
property. 

In Yugoslav matrimonial law there i 
Grounds for divorce are the same for husband and wife, and the 
decree is granted by a judgment of t 1 


1 he court. Apart from the 
grounds for divorce referred to in the Act, Spouses can put forward 
any other fact that has made life together unbearable. The court 


will then consider the real circumstances of the marriage and pass 
judgment accordingly. When a decree is granted, the court also 
adjudicates “upon the custody, maintenance and education of the 
children, with exclusive regard for the latter's interest. A s ouse 
without financial means or incapable of working can obtain 


шону so long as the decree was not pronounced against him or 
T. 


s no judicial separation. 


E : г А 
mployed minors enjoy the Particular protection of the State.” 
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A large number of laws and regulations specify workers' rights, 
but the latter are not yet completely codified, for their provisions 
may be amended as the socialist State in Yugoslavia develops. 
There are few differences in the regulations governing conditions 
for manual and clerical workers. The laws governing conditions 
of work (relating to industrial disputes, factory inspection, appren- 
ticeship, social insurance for workers and their families) are among 
organic laws which must be enforced in all the people's republics. 

There is an eight-hour day except in certain classes of work 
(mines, building) where it is reduced to six or even four hours. 
Overtime may only be worked in exceptional circumstances. 
After 11 months’ employment every worker is entitled to a paid 
holiday of a fortnight to a month each year. Apprentices, who 
must be over 14 years of age, receive wages during their three- 
years! apprenticeship. The working day is eight hours, and time 
spent at a technical training school is included. 

The funds required for social insurance are provided by the State, 
no deduction being made from wages or salaries. Social insurance 
is identical for manual and clerical workers. The insured person 
has the right to free medical care, whatever his length of service, 
and retains it for a month after termination of his employment. 
Workers in receipt of old age or disability pensions and their 
families also have the right to free medical care. As the intention 
of the law is to guarantee the incapacitated or aged worker his 
previous standard of living, he normally receives full pay for a year 
(including allowances) during sick leave, and in case of serious 
illnesses, such as tuberculosis, this may be extended to two years. 

Old age pensions (granted to men after 35 years” service or at 
the age of 55, and to women after 30 years’ service or at the age 
of 50) are paid at the full salary rate, including allowances. Disa- 
bility pensions are scaled according to length of service and the 
extent of disability. Widows and widowers with legitimate or 
adopted children, and the parents of the insured worker, have the 
right to a family allowance; its rate depends upon the size of the 
insured worker's family and on his basic pension figure. 

The special provisions for the protection of women workers 
derive from the Constitution. Provided she has worked without 
interruption for the preceding six months, or for 18 months during 
the preceding two years, a woman worker receives her full salary 
during her go-day maternity leave. She can be given less arduous 
work during her pregnancy and draw the same pay. She has the 
right to paid annual leave after maternity leave. While she is 
nursing her child, she has the right for eight months to stop work 
every three hours or to work only four hours a day and to receive 


75 per cent of her pay. 
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Where the welfare of her child makes it necessary, and ull it 
reaches the age of three, the mother can work four hours a day 
for 50 per cent of her pay while retaining all the social insurance 
and rights to which she is entitled under her contract. The right 
to a fortnight's paid leave to look after a sick person, which the 
social insurance act grants every wage-earner, is particularly 
utilized by women with sick children. У 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL LIFE 


Barely 10 years have passed since the people's revolution gave 
equal rights to Yugoslav women, and six since the Constitution 
of the liberated country guaranteed them. Yet in this short period 
women have played a very large part in public life and given 
proof of their political and civic consciousness. Yugoslav women 
won their freedom during their countrymen's struggle for national 
and social liberation, in which large numbers ofthem took an active 
part. They fought at the front, armed like men 3 they bore almost 
the whole brunt of the war on the home front;? they voted for 
and were elected members of the People's Liberation Commit- 
tees,” which were then the organs of the people's government in 
the freed territory. Thus they acquired equal rights in fact before 
they were granted them by law. 


Marshal Tito, at that time commander-in-chief of the Libera- 
tion Army, paid homage to the women of Yugoslavia at the first 
General Conference of the Women's Anti-Fascist Front in 
December 1942. *By their heroism and endurance, he said, “our 


women have occupied and are occupying a foremost place in the 


foremost ranks of the army; and the people of Yugoslavia are 


proud to have such daughters. . . . Our women have not engaged 
in this struggle fortuitously, unintelligently ; 
awareness of the historic events in which the 
and in the certainty that 
people was also the struggle for а happier 
a better future for women themselves? 


1 Unfortunately incomplete figures indicate that between 
in the ranks of the National Liberation Army, in ca; 
to paymasters, nurses and doctors, Approximately 2 

2 They organized food supplies for 


1941 and 1945 100,000 women served 

|pacities ranging from company commanders 

5,000 were killed and 40,000 wounded. 

the army, cared for the wounded, destroyed the roads before 
teams to repair houses and roads, saved the harvest 


k from the occupying power. 
3 Apart from strictly military and political tasks, чэ 


їп concentration camps, 
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Women—even illiterate women from the most backward 
regions—have taken part in large numbers! in the many elections 
since the war. They nominate and work for candidates, put 
forward suggestions and speak during the electoral campaigns. 
Women ministers in the governments of the people's republics 
include the Croatian Minister of Finance. The National Assembly 
of the Yugoslav PFR and the assemblies in the people's republics 
include altogether 132 women deputies. Women are found in the 
very highest offices in the Party, in the Central Committee of the 
Yugoslav Communist Party and in the Executive Committee of 
the Popular Front. A large number of women are members of the 
People's Committees, or are judges or jurors (in 1949 3.25 per cent 
of judges and 12.15 per cent of jurors were women). Women are 
also chairmen of workers! councils and of management committees, 
and members of the co-operative management committees. 
Hundreds of thousands of women also perform other public duties 
on the citizens’ councils of the People’s Committees, in Popular 
Front organizations, in various permanent or temporary commis- 
sions, on committees, in communist cells, and in the trade unions. 

This short experience has already shown that women perform 
their official duties conscientiously, show genuine solicitude for 
human beings and make a particularly notable contribution to 
all matters concerning the life of the mother and her children. 
Naturally enough women's activity extends primarily over fields 
such as public health and social welfare, education and culture, 
public works, schools, hospitals and children's institutions. The 
Work of local authorities is particularly influenced by the criticisms 
and suggestions made by women at election meetings, and among 
measures adopted as a result of such questions are recent advances ` 
in the field of child welfare.* 

The part played by women is especially noticeable in the 
workers? councils, where the proportion of women is 19.19 per cent 
and in business management committees, where it is 11 per cent 
(the percentage of women employed in industry is nearly 23 per 
cent). This shows that workers' organs are readier than others to 
assign to women their due place. This is to be expected, since the 
working class has always been in the forefront of the struggle for 
equal rights. Women workers have also a direct interest in the 


management of commercial enterprises now that employees receive 


1 At the elections for the Constituent Assembly in 1945, 80 per cent of the women went to the polls; 
in those for the People's Assembly of the Yugoslav PFR in 1950, the proportion was 90.28 per 


cent. 
2 When the Belgrade People's Committee presented its draft budget for 1950 for discussion by the 


electorate, it did not provide for the establishment of créches but, at the request of the women, 
the people's committee inserted the necessary credits. 
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a share in profits." The number of women members of manage- 
ment committees of agricultural workers _ co-operatives is, how- 
ever, still minute because of the prejudice in rural districts. How- 
ever, it is clear that the best way to break down this prejudice is 
for women to take part in the management of these co-operatives. 

Under democracy, the trend in Yugoslavia is for the ordinary 
man to take an increasingly activė part in the administration of 
public affairs, and this calls for citizens who are not only politi- 
cally enlightened but sufficiently educated to be able to manage 
the affairs of their local community, their co-operative or their 
factory. Here we come up against the problem of the inadequately 
educated woman, worn out by housework and the care of her 
children, and handicapped by out-of-date ideas about the posi- 
tion of her sex. Women’s share in public affairs varies from one 
region to another. It is naturally less in underdeveloped areas 
where tradition is strong and prejudice bound up with ignorance. 
For instance, in Macedonia only 4.6 per cent of the total member- 
ship of local People’s Committees are women. But the percentage 
is much above this average in the towns (Skoplje, 15.14 per cent; 
Kitchevo, 17 per cent; Kratovo, 18 per cent); in country districts, 
there are villages where it approaches or exceeds the town figures 
and others where the People’s Committee does not contain one 
woman.? 

The State also assists all who perform certain public and social 
functions to acquire the knowledge they need: there are courses 
in administrative law for members of the People’s Committees, in 
finance and political economy for members of the workers 
councils and business management committees, special branches 
of agriculture in labour organization, etc. for members of co-oper- 


That Yugoslav women should 


eneral knowledge, 
and upon measures ado 
estic tasks and assist thi 
list democracy is charac 


upon changes in 
pted by society to 
em in the care of 


their children. A socia terized by the fact 


1 In accordance with the most recent йпапс 
accruing to the working community are to be added to wages, 


2 This is particularly found in Moslem areas. Thus in the Kratovo Gistrict there are only 2 out of 
17 villages where women have seatson the People's Committees.On theot] i Kitehew 

district, each village bas from two to eight w : <n the other hand, in tbe Kitchevo 

no illiteracy, the representation of wore: 3 A 

i А рег cent between 1946 and 1951 

largely because women are fully occupied by domestic work апа large families. { E 


© acts, a part of the profits of commercial enterprise 
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that education and entry into public life go hand in hand, and 
that the hundreds of thousands of citizens who today hold office 
enrich their knowledge and experience by the work they do. 


THE FAMILY 


The accession of women to the social and economic life of the 
country and their civic activities are exerting considerable influence 
on family life. 3ecause women now have the means of attaining 
economic independence and because of the disappearance of here- 
ditary social privilege and private fortunes, the family is no longer 
regarded as the economic unit of society and its role is thus 
reduced by comparison with pre-war days; once the economic 
and social motives for marriage are removed, the family becomes 
a partnership frecly entered into whose importance to society 
consists in its mission of rearing and educating children. 

But it is already clear that in the complex problems of modern 
marriage and the family there still exists a permanent antagonism 
between the old order and the new; that economic independence 
is not yet a fact for all women, particularly for countrywomen; 
that a woman is often faced with the alternative of giving up 
earning her living or neglecting her children and family; that men 
have not yet become used to this new moral outlook and that 
there is inevitably some uncertainty about it. 

The high marriage rate, which has continued after the imme- 

.diate post-war years, bears witness to the growth of a new concep- 
tion of marriage. On the other hand, the number of divorces has 
been relatively high, although the figures have dropped since 1949. 
'To a large extent these post-war divorces only reflect the state of 
affairs before divorce was permitted by law. Most divorces occur 
among the young and during the first years of marriage, generally 
in childless homes. The courts, in accordance with the spirit of 
the law, try to effect a reconciliation when it seems possible, and 
divorce petitions which end in reconciliation sometimes reach 
30 per cent. 

Though the revolution succeeded in opening up political life to 
the majority of countrywomen by giving them civic rights, it is 
much more difficult to eradicate ideas based upon firmly anchored 
moral precepts which survive precisely in family relationships. In 
country districts, most marriages were dictated by economic 
motives (dowry or labour) and, with time, marriages for financial 
interest became a tradition.! The influence of the economic factor 


e between a boy of between 12 and 14 years of age and a girl 


1 In some parts of Yugoslavia marriag 
nged marriages for children before the latter were 


of 20 was customary; the parents even arra: 
E 
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remains to this day. But, with the social and economic. changes 
new relationships are formed nowadays, especially since the 
young generation lives and grows up in the entirely different 
conditions provided by schools, youth organizations, co-opera- 
tives, and labour brigades. : А 

The welfare of the new family demands society’s special protec- 
tion, chiefly for rearing and educating children—tasks which 
society and parents are called upon to perform in common. 


Child Welfare 


In Yugoslavia the rearing of children is regarded as a social duty 
for women and their position in society and their attainment of 
equal rights depend upon the assistance given by society to 
mothers. That is why in building the Socialist State, the Govern- 
ment has not hesitated to deduct from the general funds of the 
‘social budget”! large sums for child welfare. 

Besides legislation 
ment (see pp. 194-5), 
have been passed. When food was rationed the Government issued 
special orders givin 
started, as well as restaurants for children onl 

- During the great drought which 
the country suffered in 1950-1951 Unicef's? 
applied in Yugoslavia since 1947, enabled 1 
benefit from extra rations, for which the Y; 
paid a pre-arranged sum. A great many chil 
were started, such as infants centres, 
and technical training pupils, crèche: 


as waiting-rooms in railway and bus 
of families. 


Another child welfare measure was the government order of 
28 October 1951 entitling workers to family allowances at a 
comparatively high rate, Every 


Person who has been in employ- 
ment for at least a year, whose j 


does not exceed 2,000 dinars per head of 
who does not possess more 


ugoslav Government 
d welfare institutions 
centres for secondary school 
s and kindergartens, as well 
stations reserved for mothers 


aic type where moral and material 
y all its members, she 


between new investments, salaries 
nce, family allowances, national defence, 
social welfare, public health, education and culture, etc.). Р р 
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TABLE 3 
Number of children using child welfare institutions and services. 


In 1939 16 May 1951 
Créches 172 5,160 
Kindergartens 6,845 20,531 
Young children’s centres 2,417 , 19,203 
Centres for secondary and technical _ 
school pupils 3 9,906 123,988 
School canteens 30,525 335,956 
-— 214,286 


Holiday camps 


allowance of 3,000 dinars a month for each child, whether legiti- 
mate, illegitimate, adopted or an orphan in his care. This sum 
represents about 60 per cent of a manual worker's wage. This 
system, at present restricted to employed persons, shows the direc- 
tion that society proposes to follow in family assistance and is 
another example of the State sharing the cost of rearing children 
by grants deducted from the general funds of the “social budget". 
But such a measure must be combined with large-scale instruction 
to parents on the correct way to use the allowances.* Social 
welfare bodies, such as guardians’ and trustees’ councils, welfare 
and health institutions and benevolent societies for child welfare, 


will have a big part to play in this. 
Children’s Health and Education 


One of the most painful legacies of the past is the high child mor- 
tality; after Rumania, the former Yugoslav State showed the highest 
child mortality rate in Europe. Today, medical care to women 
in confinement and to infants is given by law, and a great number 
of maternity homes, ambulances and general clinics have been 


provided. 


1 [n the labour co-operatives, where members are paid in proportion to output, a welfare fund now 
supplies the sums needed to assist large families. 

2 Until now the State bore most of the cost of keeping children in institutions; but with the new 
family allowances parents will in future be able to pay these charges. At the moment of writing, 
the questions of the proportions to be paid by parents and State respectively, and the grants to 
be made by the State to such institutions (créches, kindergartens, etc.) are under consideration. 
As health services and education are free, the staff for both will continue to be paid by the State. 
The State also accepts complete responsibility for orphans and the children of parents without 


means, 
“Between 1930 and 1934 deaths of children under 10 years of age amounted to 44.6 per cent of 


total deatbs; the mortality rate of infants under one year was 15.5 per cent and that of women 
in childbirth was seven per thousand. 
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The following table shows the increase in the number of insti- 
tutions for mothers and children: 


TABLE 4 

1939 1949 1950 
Maternity homes 26 53 35 [3 
Prenatal clinics 27 318 279 
Children's clinics = 50 , 295 330 
Out-patients’ departments for children 40 112 113 
Pre-natal hospitalization centres — — 4 


1 Of these 119 are attached to hospitals. 


All these institutions also serve as health education centres, 
which give lectures and film shows and distribute pamphlets on 
rearing children, as well as advising young mothers. Health teams 
frequently tour the country; their doctors give talks and examine 
sick children, while the midwives, nurses and members of the 
Women's Anti-Fascist Front visit houses and give advice to 
mothers and housewives. The work of these teams has met with 
great success, especially in villages to which they have returned 
several times and where they have been able to form women into 
groups to continue the work started by the team. Among such 
Schemes the pre-natal hospitalization centres—which accept 
young countrygirls forced to leave home because of the outlook 
of their family, or women whose condition requires them to be 
under constant medical supervision—are advantageously placed 
to prepare future mothers for their role. 

Although it is still difficult to give every maternity case and 
every child the medical assistance to which it is entitled owing to 
shortage of accommodation, trained staff and transport, the 
welfare of mother and child is reinforced by the definite improve- 


ment in economic conditions and in women's knowledge: the 
death rate for infants of less than one year has now declined to 
10.3 per cent. 


includes children's education; schools nearly everywhere possess 
a council of the ‘Federation of Pj Ы 


езе societies, which include a fair 
arüsts, doctors, social workers— 
se to found institutions where 
In à wide variety of pursuits— 
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playing-fields, swimming-pools, pioneers” centres, training centres 
for young engineers and young naturalists, libraries and reading 
rooms. They also plan to encourage the expansion of such chil- 
dren's organizations as clubs for gymnastics, mountaineering, 
popular technical instruction, artistic and cultural activities, and 
to assist in developing children's newspapers, books, theatre and 
films. But present resources are so limited that it is difficult to 
evolve the much needed substructure; this explains why in the 
towns, where there is an acute housing crisis, many children still 


spend their free time in the streets. 


Domestic Work 


Domestic duties and the care of children place a particularly 
heavy burden on women in a country in process of industrializa- 
tion. Society requires women to take their part in the economic 
life, but does not correspondingly relieve them of their family 
duties; the country is technically so backward that women have 
no modern mechanical aids to lighten their work and give them 
more leisure to increase their own knowledge and educate their 
children. 

The new Yugoslavia is being built on the ruins of an underdevel- 
oped and backward country. The rapid growth of the towns has 
led to acute housing, community and food problems. In Serbia, 
for instance, only 19 per cent of the urban population have 
running water in their homes. The system of refuse removal is 
primitive and central heating and electricity exist only in a few 
large buildings in the chief towns. The food industry is still so 
undeveloped that no ready prepared and preserved foods can be 
bought, while the housewife must also do her own laundry, 
ironing and mending. The shortage of transport in the towns 
means that it takes a long time to get about, and shops do not 
deliver goods. During the immediate post-war urban foods short- 
age, women were obliged to spend hours at a time buying essential 
provisions. 

Despite the work achieved in the repair of war damage and in 
new building, the abolition of rationing and other measures 
promoted by the women's Anti-Fascist Front organizations, 
these problems are far from being set right. Dwellings recently 
constructed do not always suit domestic requirements, and the 
opening of new workers! restaurants cannot abolish the problem 
of meals at home, while the rural population, who are flocking to 
the new buildings in the towns, must learn to use the modern 
conveniences they find there. Although, with time, women will 
do less and less housework, this cannot occur overnight. 


. 
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Living conditions in the villages raise quite a different and Кү 
more perplexing problem. There are areas in Yugoslavia w! i 
the windows of homes are minute and scarcely ever opened an: 
houses consist ot two rooms with trampled earth for floor. In one 
soot-blackened room there is an open fireplace, used for cooking 
and baking, from which the smoke tries to escape through an 
opening in the roof. The whole family sleeps in the other room, 
on the ground, for there are no beds. On a lower level than the 
house are the stables, with the dung-heap banked up against the 
house. There is no sanitation, and the food is always the same: 
dried beans, potatoes and cabbage are the only vegetables. Yet, 
through sheer ignorance, families in comparatively easy circum- 
stances inhabit these houses. On the other hand, there are other 
parts, such as Slovenia and Voyvodina, where the housing condi- 
tions in the villages resemble those in the towns. 

Between these two extremes we find the most varied ways of 
life and the most divergent problems. But their solution always 
depends on the same two conditions: first, mechanical methods to 
speed up domestic work, and second, official action for the educa- 
tion of women. The countrywoman has only most primitive equip- 
ment, such as pestle and mortar and wooden looms at her disposal. 
In districts where agriculture is more advanced, women are 
employed in market-gardening and dairy-farming as well as 
housework, but they are so over-worked that they have an 18-hour 
day. In many districts, traditions of hospitality expect a family to 
spend on food and drink for birthdays, 


weddings and slavas all the 
money thát might otherwise have bought the essential means of 
lightening the housework. 


Ignorance of the most elementary rules of hygiene, 
and of housckeeping means that women must have a specialized 
as well as a general education. For the moment, the school syllabus . 
provides no systematic domestic science course for girls. New 
schools are to be set up for training domestic science teachers, 
who will then organize courses in country districts lasting a month 
or more. Women are showing great interest in these courses, 
asking for teachers to be sent to their village and making all the 
necessary preparations for the courses to be held there. 

Experience tells us that, in present conditi 
in housekeeping and observance of the elemen 
mean additional work and a new r 
But the effort is worth making, 
level and thus produce better c 
and well-being. Parallel with 
need to ask our industries to 
are easy to use and within th 


of nutrition, 


ons, improvements 
tary rules of health 
esponsibility for countrywomen. 
for it will raise women's cultural 
onditions for children's education 
this educational task before us is the 


produce more consumer goods that 
€ people's purse. 
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Women in the towns, like their sisters in the country, cannot 
completely free themselves from all their fetters until the whole 
country is electrified, until towns are joined to villages by rail 
and road with adequate transport between them, until our indus- 
tries can manufacture labour-saving articles at popular prices and 
until their import becomes common practice. 

Once these measures have been taken, as well as those mentioned 
above (restaurants, clothing services), woman will be able to free 
herself from the domestic work which crushes her today. Now that 
she is a factor in the country's productive output, her domestic 
duties do more than overburden her: they prevent her from 
widening her horizon, they isolate her, and hinder her from 
taking her proper place in society. 


WOMEN WORKERS 


One of the principles at the basis of the struggle for liberation, the 
ending of the exploitation of man by man, is a guiding factor in 
the organization of economic and social life in the People's Fede- 
rated Republic of Yugoslavia; agrarian reform, nationalization 
and workers” councils have pioneered this transformation. By the 
same token society wishes to abolish for ever all traces of women's 
inequality, an inequality which meant that she was even further 
exploited than men. 

Without economic independence women cannot fully develop 
their capacities or realize their aspirations and, since the develop- 
ment of a Socialist economy demands the mobilization of every 
able body in the country, women must now play a full part in the 
collective effort. Yet, as the mothers of the race, they cannot be 
content with equal rights, duties and pay; there is a compelling 
necd for the State to give special protection and assistance to the 
mother and her child. 

Under the Five-Year Plan the industrialization of Yugoslavia 
is progressing at an increasing speed: between 1946 and the end 
of the first half of 1951 the number of manual and clerical workers 
in industry rose by 236 per cent. The social structure of the popu- 
lation is being changed; the rural population is decreasing, as is 
the number of those who live-by agriculture. Patriotic feeling 


1 After the war the labour needed to industrialize the country raised a complex problem. Because 
agrarian reform, the cancellation of peasants' debts, etc. put an end to the processof impoverish- 
ment and pauperization, even though agricultural methods remained primitive, the. countryside 
ceased to supply the manpower needed in the towns for repairing war-damage and building up new 
industries. Accordingly, in the first years after the war, resort had to be bad to various methods 
of mobilizing man-power, such as work-brigades in which citizens, and particularly young people, 
enrolled to work one or more months on unskilled building (in these brigades the numberof women 
was far from negligible). 

a 
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has certainly been a powerful factor in recruiting large numbers 
of women who have entered industry and rapidly adapted them- 
selves to it, not only because of the appreciable decline in the 
standard of living (which occurred in pre-war Yugoslavia with 
every economic crisis) but because of the demand for labour 
arising from the great strides made by industry. As the new Consti- 
tution had just given them equal rights, women set their hearts 
on accomplishing fresh tasks which admitted them to the political 
and economic life of the country. А 

For the reasons given above, the percentage increase in female 
labour shown in the following tables is, however, less noticeable 
than the numerical increase. 


D 


TABLE 5 
The movement of the female labour index in Yugoslavia. 


Percentage of Percentage of figure for 
eer total manpower = Tm E ,А ГУ 
1931 1939 
1931 21.2 100 79 
1935 23.8 103 8r 
1939 22.5 127 100 
1946? 22.5 94 74 
1947 (July) 18.8 138 108 
1948 (December) 25.8 253 199 
1949 (July) 25.6 321 252 
1950 (December) 23 246 193 
1951 (July) 23.3 230 181 


1 Provisional figures 


The increase in female labour has 
the republics that were formerly thi 
economic point of view and are now 


been particularly rapid in 
€ least developed from the 
being industrialized: — : 


TABLE 6 
Movement of the labour index in each republic (1946— roo). 
2. " Boshia- 
Year Serbia Croatia Slovenia Héraagoviná 

Women Total Women Total Women Total Women Total 
1946! тоо 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1947 145 183 141 162 148 148 176 210 
1948 (December) 262 239 252 213 246 222 459 271 
1949 334 309 340 296 266 232 605 345 
1950 (December) 244 — 254 — 248 — 233 — 230 208 526 346 
1951 (July) 231 241 227 


214. 220 202 464 299 
1 Provisional figures. 
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The whole of the 


Year Montenegro Macedonia PFR of Yugoslavia 
Women Total Women Total Women "Total 

1946! 100 тоо * 100 тоо 100 100 
1947 133 228 200 168 147 175 
1948 (December) 338 302 507 282 269 235 
1949 540 442 605 326 342 299 
1950 (December) 315 4I4 406 239 261 255 
1951 (July) 374 334 373 248 244 236 


1 Provisional figures. 


The fluctuations in labour figures are easily explained by the 

difficulties of recruitment in country districts, by the very tempo- 

rary nature of the employment (particularly for the work-brigades, 

where it varied between опе and six months), and by living condi- ` 
tions in the large works, which lacked the necessary resources. 

However, it is interesting to note that the percentage of women 

(in particular, countrywomen) who remained in industry after 

leaving their own district, is larger than that of the men. 

Such an influx of women into production raised a series of 
problems. The removal of all prejudices against women and their 
capabilities, the principle of equal pay for equal work and the 
technical progress already achieved in some fields, opened the 
doors to women in all branches of economic life: today they 
occupy posts to which they could not aspire before the war, and 
everywhere large numbers of them are found at work. They are 
particularly numerous in industries long since open to women 
such as textiles, tobacco, and, owing to industrialization, these 
industries have also seen a very appreciable increase in female 
labour. Thus the percentage of women in textiles rose from 52.11 
per cent in 1999 to 62.01 per cent in 1951. But progress has been 
even more striking in the heavy industries: between 1939 and 1951 
female labour increased approximately то times in mining and 
metallurgy, 18 times in building, seven times in the electricity 
industry and six times in transport. 

The changes in the distribution of labour according to sex have 
not been considerable, but are none the less noticeable. Thus, 
between 1939 and 1951 the proportion of women rose from 15.45 
per cent to 38.61 per cent in the leather, shoe and rubber industry, 
from 2.57 per cent to 10.32 per cent in transport, from 1.6 per cent 
to 9.2 per cent in mining and metallurgy (non-ferrous metals), 
and from 1.08 per cent to 8.84 per cent in building. 

The number of women in the different branches of industry 
varies appreciably from one republic to another. The percentage 
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of women in the leather, shoe and rubber industry is 47.5 per cent 
in Croatia and only 16 per cent in Macedonia; it is nearly 50 per 
cent in commerce and the hotel industry in Slovenia and only 
18 per cent in Macedonia. The same kind of variations are found 
in other branches of industry. 

As for the quality of female labour, the number of women 
shock-workers is proof that it often exceeds the average; among 
shock-workers the percentage of women was 26.6 per cent in 1948 
and 23.04 per cent in 1949, a period in which only 25.1 per cent 
of industrial workers were women. А 

'The urgency of the measures taken for economic recovery and 
for building up the country (such as the rapid recruitment of 
labour needed for production) has not allowed any fixed policy 
with regard to female labour. Obviously the idea—very wide- 
spread following the war, particularly among women—of absolute 
equality of rights, carried so far that a woman renounces her role 
as mother of a family, has led women to undertake work for which 
their physical constitution scarcely seems to qualify them. Women 
have entered new factories and other works whose poor accommo- 
dation and non-existent sanitation rendered them unfit for female 
labour; but it is extremely difficult to remedy such a state of 
affairs. The women who present themselves for employment 
usually have no technical training, and there is no accommoda- 

‚ tion for newly recruited female labour near factories where they 
could find less arduous work. It is inevitable that the early years 
should be occupied with building and the development of the 
heavy industries, into which women are recruited through short- 
age of man-power. It frequently happens, too, that strong young 
countrygirls ask for work that is more arduous but better paid: 
they want to go down the pits, and so on. There are already 
restrictions about women in certain jobs, and legislation is now 
being drawn up specifying conditions in which women will not be 
allowed to work. 

. During the last two years a certain degree of stabilization of 
labour, indeed a slight re-absorption, 

Labour is now differently distributed withi 
for most of the large-scale construction work has been completed 
and its administrative machinery reduced. Recent financial and 
economic methods demand better administration and strict 
economy in the individual undertakings and international reasons 
have slowed down the development of the socialist State in favour 
of defensive rearmament. Thus women, who'at first entered 
lumbering or mining, not only on the administrative side, but as 
manual workers, are leaving for occupations more suited to them. 

Nevertheless, there do exist industries that dismiss women rather 


has become apparent. 
n the country's economy 
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than men, even where the women were perfectly efficient at their 
work. This is especially found in administrative posts. State organ- 
izations and trade unions are constantly demanding fairer treat- 
ment for women from certain enterprises, that is to say, from 
certain workers” organizations. , 

The technical training of female labour is a distinct and parti- 
cularly interesting problem, as women are more generally found 
in unskilled or semi-skilled work. 


TABLE 7 3 
Distribution of female labour according to degree of skill 


(July 1951). 


Percentage of total labour force 


Territory Skilled Semi-skilled Unskilled 


female female female Total 
labour labour labour 
PFRY 8.8 31.25 27.04 21.75 
Slovenia 14.91 40.46 37-14 30.37 
Bosnia-Herzegovina 4.62 16.r 19.88 14.37 


The Yugoslav Central Committee of Trade Unions has more 
than once debated this question; courses have been organized and 
the Women's Anti-Fascist Front has done much to further the 
training and education of women. With the same end in view, the 
State has provided instruction and special schools for manual 
workers of both sexes, and created training schools for appren- 
tices. But the percentage of women with technical training remains 
relatively low in all parts of the country. 

The reason for this as for other problems, lies in the past. Many. 
women who have become manual workers have not sufficient 
general education to benefit from technical training. Indeed it 
often happens that these women are not anxious to be taught 
anything, because they regard their work as temporary and their 
wages are not a decisive factor. Their companions also influence 
thent against courses or night schools which demand considerable 
sacrifices from women with children. Parents of countrygirls are 
found to be very conservative in giving their daughters education 
and technical training. When parents agree to their daughter 
going away to the town, they prefer to send her to a secondary or 
technical school rather than let her attend an apprentices” school 
attached. to the works. 

. We do not believe it to be necessary for women to have a strictly 
‘proportional representation’ in every kind of work before they 
E 
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can achieve equal rights. The question of ушшш чо xg Re 
reviewed, and they must be directed to that which suits tl en 
best. This brings us back to the fundamental problem of women 1 
education and instruction. Women will not really qualify for am 
rights in the country's economic life until they have acquire 
sufficient technical training to make them. skilled workers. 

The special assistance which the State gives to mothers who go 
out to work has appreciably increased the percentage of married 
women and mothers in industry. Thus in Yugoslavia we have 
succeeded, at least up to a point, in reconciling the duties of 
motherhood with the demands of wage-earning, although the 
welfare of mother and child remains the prime factor in achieving 
equal rights. That is why it is essential to increase the number 
of institutions, such as créches and kindergartens, which will 
look after children while their mothers are at work. Although 
these institutions are much more numerous than before the war, 
there are still not enough of them. 

Enquiries conducted by factory inspectors and an analysis 
of workers’ health statistics show that sick leave among women 
is more frequent, but for shorter periods, than among men. If 
maternity leave is disregarded, this is seen to be due to the old- 
fashioned way in which women do their housework. Here is a 
serious problem during the present phase of industrialization. 
Women spend between four to eight hours a day on their children 
and housework, in addition to their hours in the factory. An 
aggravating circumstance is the distance between home and 
factory and the acute shortage of transport. The decrease in 
female labour is in some industries due to women leaving their 
work of their own accord to devote themselves to domestic and 
maternal duties, and family allowances, which are quite large, 
are encouraging this. 

_ Judging from experience in Yugoslavia, the problem of equal 
rights for women is not merely a matter of legislation; this legis- 
lation must also be enforced. The whole social order must take 
its share in safeguarding women, and particularly mothers, who 


are wage-earners, and must not stop short of allowing them to 
do half-time work. à 


The problems of women wage- 
vince of the trade unions, which 
part in the social system of the P. 
Yugoslavia, whether on questions 


management of the business, or educating them politically or 
defending their rights. Today 93.06 per cent of women workers 


belong to a union, and some are on the union committees. The 
workers’ management committees include about 120. 


earners are primarily the pro- 
play an especially important 
eople's Federated Republic of 
of initiating workers into the 


,000 women, 
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and there are another 8,000 or more on the boards of directors— 
thus totalling 29.5 per cent of the male representation. 

The trade unions have various educational programmes for 
providing women with technical and cultural training. Women 
attend courses and lectures in politics and general culture, and 
there are classes in the three R’s for illiterate countrygirls. Women 
can join dramatic, choral or folklore societies; they attend first-aid 
classes, hygiene classes and so on. But most of these women are 
young girls without domestic or maternal responsibilities. 

Industrializatiofl marks an essential stage in the general trans- 
formation of the country, in its technical and cultural progress. 
At the same time, entry into industry of thousands of peasants— 
including the practically illiterate—provides an excellent oppor- 
tunity for educating and training them. In Yugoslavia, the working 
class has undertaken the management of the factories and other 
enterprises on behalf of society. That is the outstanding fact in 
the history of the People's Federated Republic of Yugoslavia, 
for this venture helps to relieve the State of its burdens in every 
social sphere where this has become possible. If the workers are 
to manage an enterprise they not only need a detailed knowledge 
of the work they themselves do, but must understand the running 
of the whole enterprise and have a knowledge of the country's 
economy. We believe it useless to wait until all the workers have 
acquired this knowledge before putting the practice into effect. 
Meanwhile, {һе Yugoslav Communist Party and trade union 
organizations are making great efforts to fill the gaps in workers” 
education as quickly as possible and to put within their reach the 


training they lack. 


THE RURAL WOMAN 


At the heart of the problem of women's education there is the 
peasant, partly because the great majority of Yugoslav women 
live and work in the country and partly because of the obstacles 
which meet all attempts to bring education into village life. With 
very few exceptions the countryside suffered severely during 
the struggle for national liberation and, when peace returned, 
it witnessed radical economic changes which affected the life of 
the whole rural population, men and women alike. 

Immediately after the war, agrarian reform was carried out 
on the principle that the soil belongs to the man who tills it. 
When the land was redistributed! the peasants were themselves 


1 The peasant now has the right to own a maximum of approximately 87 acres; the property of a 
church of historic interest must not exceed тто acres, and no landed estate whose main purpose is 
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called upon, at special meetings, to decide how it should be shared 
out. The collectives took possession of the large estates confiscated 
from the enemies of the people, who had collaborated with the 
invaders, and handed them over to tenant-farmers, peasants 
from severely damaged districts, giving priority to veterans from 
the Liberation Army. Several of these large estates were converted 
into model farms run by the State. Agrarian reform and resettle- 
ment enabled land to be given to some 325,000 peasant families, 
so that the ownership of farm land has completely changed. 
Lastly all the mortgages which burdened peasants’ property 
before the war were raised, thus permitting a healthier situation 
in farm holdings. 

But all these measures led to the land being cut up in a way 
that did not lend itself well to modern agricultural methods. 
"Therefore the Government, at the instigation of the more progres- 
sive peasants, proposed that those interested should combine in 
forming agricultural co-operatives to which it would give large 
loans and other facilities. It is undeniable that the co-operative 
form of association is the only way to build up an agricultural 
economy in a socialist country which, with the support of the 
peasants, is anxious to draw the agricultural advantages accruing 
from large farm properties in order to make up a hundred years” 
leeway and expedite the development of agriculture, of the 
peasantry and of the whole country. The Government's encourage- 
ment of agricultural co-operatives, though opposed by peasant 
conservatism, was backed by the Communist Party, the Popular 
Front and the women's organizations and met with sweeping 
Success. Thus in 1950 agricultural co-operatives 
had 3,540,399 members and in 1951 the 6,694. co-operatives of 
Ei Superior type (agricultural labour co-operatives) included 
SEV d se ee a Pe Sa d e 

е land is fertile апа gives 


a good yield, 42 per cent of the famili icul- 
tural labour co-operatives. eee ee i ci: 


_ Yet all the innovations introduced into the Yugoslav country- 
side have not been able to transform the peasant’s mode of life 
overnight, nor to efface the traces of a thousand years of history. 
His average standard of living is very low, his methods of culti- 
vation primitive and laborious; roads are few and hygiene condi- 
tions bad. Before the war, health Services were to all jenen non- 
existent in rural areas: there were less than 800 doctors for a 
population of about 10,000,000, and, apart from some few hos- 


of all types 
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pital centres organized by health co-operatives, there were prac- 
tically no health institutions. 

The conditions in which the majority of the population lived 
for so long could not be changed at one stroke; this explains 
why most of the sickness in the PFR today is still due to primi- 
tive sanitary conditions and to extreme ignorance of the basic 
principles of hygiene. Tainted water and food and lack of bodily 
cleanliness account for the fact that in 1949 the highest percen- 
tages of diseases consisted of gastro-intestinal affections (10.3 per 
cent) and skin diseases (9.7 per cent). | 

Gertainly the worst hygienic conditions are found in the regions 
where prejudices against women are most numerous and strongest. 
Custom dictates that a woman should hide herself in childbirth, 
most often in a stable or in the fields, and the umbilical cord was 
severed with a knife or a sickle; many women paid for this igno- , 
rance with their lives and the: new-born infant died. Poverty 
drove many women to induce miscarriages themselves, and by 
such crude methods that death often resulted. In country dis- 
tricts the prejudiced idea that childbirth is something indecent 
which must take place out-of-doors or in some hovel still holds. 
'The situation has been definitely improved by the development 
of health services and by starting prenatal and after-care consul- 
tations. In 1950, in the PR of Slovenia, for instance, 40 per cent 
of the women were confined in hospitals; but 50 per cent of the 
women in the whole of Yugoslavia were still confined without 
any professional aid. To compensate for the dearth of doctors and 
midwives, the action committees of the Women's Anti-Fascist 
Front have formed a guild to help pregnant women, composed 
of members of the Anti-Fascist Front who have taken special 
courses in elementary obstetrics. 

The very high rate of infant mortality in pre-war Yugoslavia, 
15.5 per cent, was partly due to the catastrophic death-rate in 
country districts : in some backward villages in Bosnia, Mace- 
donia, Kosmet and the Sandjak (Serbia) the figures were as 
high as 50 per cent. After the war we succeeded in lowering the 
rate, particularly in the towns. In the country, results were much 
less satisfactory, for infant mortality is related to the general 
problem of educating mothers, and the country mother has only 
the vaguest notions about rearing children; she feeds her child 
far too long and changes it over to an adult diet without any inter- 
mediary stage. 

Such a situation can only be improved by systematic and 
concerted efforts in the economic, political and cultural fields, 
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The Co-operatives and Women's Education 


The co-operative society plays a vital part in providing instruction 
for the backward masses and in educating countrywomen. It 
helps to raise the standard of life by supplying material needs and 
it develops enterprise in the peasant and makes modern tech- 
niques available to him. Country co-operatives start various 
industrial undertakings : small electric power stations and work- 
shops. Training is necessary for running farm co-operatives as 
well as for using modern technical methods in agriculture, and 
a very large number of young countrymen and girls have therefore 
attended schools or taken theoretical and practical courses in the 
different branches of co-operative economy. Building of co-op- 
erative centres started in 1949; 2,500 are already completed and 
1,600 are under construction and they will be the headquarters 
for all social, economic and cultural life in the village. 

Working in a co-operative society, particularly in a labour 
co-operative, encourages rational planning of work. The question 
whether women should share in the collective work of the co-op- 
eratives is a thorny one; so long as domestic work continues to 
make this difficult, peasant women will not be able to reap the 
maximum benefits from the co-operatives, for each person's 
remuneration depends on his agricultural output. The questions 
of female labour and of full employment can be solved by devel- 
oping production on more varied lines. This would benefit the 
co-operative as well as enabling women to choose the work most 
suited to them and do it near their home. Courses in bee-keeping, 
dairy-work, carpet and lace making, and other home industries 


have been started for this purpose in rural areas and are well 
attended. 


, Labour co-operatives have the same paid maternity leave as 
industry in general. To relieve women of domestic duties parti- 
cularly in the busy season, there is temporary service of day- 
nurseries, bakeries and canteens. At the moment the service. 
which employs female labour unfitted for work in the fields. is 
limited and sometimes the prejudice and conservatism of the 
peasants are difficult to break down. The service, whose day- 
nurseries received about 8,000 children in 1951 helps to spread 
knowledge of hygiene in rural areas, The Women’s Anti-Fascist 
Front in 1950 also undertook to teach the elements of infant 
welfare to women members of the Co-operatives; their classes, 


lasting four months, were attended b I 
qualified to manage the co do Women ү 
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questions are debated, new experiments described and future 
plans made. These conferences provide an excellent means of 
educating the peasants. Membership of a co-operative confers i 
automatic membership of its organs (councils of co-operatives at 
the local, provincial and federal levels), all of which now have 
a women's section. The federal section for women members is 
affiliated to the International Co-operative Women's Guild. 
The cultural standard of countrywomen is being raised by 
other means which are developing as the co-operatives grow: 
organized visits to other co-operatives, excursions by members 
of both sexes to large construction works, factories and towns. 
The difficulties met with are chiefly due to the shortage of officials 
capable of giving technical instruction or practical demonstrations 
and to lack of material resources. Progressive townswomen or 
members of the Women's Anti-Fascist Front are asked to give 
classes in the country on domestic hygiene, nutrition and child 


welfare. 


WOMEN’S ORGANIZA TIONS 


Women do not only belong to general organizations, such as the 
Yugoslav Communist Party, and the Popular Front, the trade 
unions, co-operatives and cultural and educational societies, or 
sports clubs. In villages there are women's clubs with specific 
feminine interests such as housekeeping, kindergartens and the 
'extension of education among countrywomen. 'The Association 
of University Women and the Women's League for Peace and 
Freedom are affiliated to the corresponding international feder- 
ations. Finally the Women's Anti-Fascist Front (AFF) today 
numbers 3,800,000 women members of the Popular Front and 
its programme covers all the problems of women. 

"The slender means and limited membership of Yugoslav 
women's societies before 1939 did not allow their influence to 
reach the country districts, and though there were co-operatives 
with women members, without State aid, they could not hope 
to satisfy the country's vast needs. Women had no vote, so the 
political parties took no interest in women's organizations. 

Under the old régime, legislation against public meetings 
became increasingly severe: the Constitution was practically 
abolished, non-Serbs were deprived of their rights as members 
of the State, workers’ and peasants’ movements were suppressed, 
progressive intellectuals persecuted, left-wing organizations banned, 
the national interest and the country's independence were sacri- 
ficed to Axis imperialism. The then underground Communist 
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Party, however, organized the women's revolutionary ek ci 
and revealed to women the deep-lying causes of their inequal ity 
of rights and the consequent absurdity of their taking action in 
isolation from the general workers’ movement. A { 

Owing to severe repressive measures, the women's revolutionary 
movement was small at the beginning, but it grew large enough 
to wield immense political and moral influence. More and more 
women took part in strikes and political demonstrations against 
an anti-popularist régime. Under the leadership of the Yugoslav 
Communist Party, women's papers played a most important 
educative and political role: in 1939 the magazine Zena Danas 
(Modern Woman) started a nation-wide campaign in favour of 
votes for women, which led to a widespread denunciation of 
war, fascism and the pro-Axis policy of the Government. 

It was during the general struggle that the Yugoslav Women's 
Anti-Fascist Front was born, about 1936. At first it was only 
loosely organized, but when Yugoslavia was invaded and the 
people themselves began to defend their own liberty and inde- 
pendence, the Women's Anti-Fascist Front became a more system- 
atized organization. The National Revolt was a hard school 
which had to improvize its forces from one day to the next, and 
it thrust heavy tasks upon them without warning. The Women's 
Anti-Fascist Front rallied all progressive women for the liberation 
of Yugoslavia, irrespective of politics, religion or nationality. It 
worked in a variety of ways, adapting itself to circumstances: 
the women elected their own management committees and drew 
up their plans of action. On 6 and 7 December 1942 at Bosanski 
Petrovac, on liberated territory, the first General Conference of. 
the Women's Anti-Fascist Front was held and its Central Com- 
mittee formed. The Front began to organize classes for illiterate 
women as well as general education and hygiene courses.! 

After the liberation the AFF expanded into areas where it 
had not been able to penetrate under the occupation. Clongresses 
and conferences were held in all the republics. In June 1945, 
960 delegates came from all parts of Yugoslavia to the Congress 
at Belgrade. They elected the AFF Central Committee and 
decided upon the Work of organization, reconstruction of devas- 
tated areas, education of women, child welfare and assistance 
to war orphans. Apart. from general political questions the second 
Congress (1948) considered the part women could play in eco- 


nomic life to carry out the Five-Year Plan, and the third Congress 
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and to raise thei tional and 
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(1950) took up the struggle against infant mortality by organizing 
hygiene education for mothers. Apart from these conferences, 
the organization holds numerous provincial congresses and com- 
mittee meetings, as well as public meetings, lectures and courses. 
In 1950, the AFF committees had 150,000 members. There is a 
large press catering for women: apart from Zena Danas, organ 
of the Central Committee of the AFF, all the provincial com- 
mittees publish magazines, books and manuals for women, some- 
times in the languages of the minorities. 

There is no political, educational or economic activity in which 
the AFF does not officially co-operate. All legislation concerning 
the position of women, above all that concerning social policy, 
is drafted in close collaboration with the Women's Anti-Fascist 
Front, which also shares in the work of various committees and 
commissions of public interest. The AFF has thus made the whole 
country understand and admit the importance of, and the need 
for, women's participation in public life. It gives valuable assis- 
tance to the State and to other social organizations by planning 
women's educational activities, such as classes for illiterates, 
supplementary classes, advanced reading courses, communal 
reading and practical courses in domestic science; it also works 
ceaselessly at spreading a knowledge of hygiene among women. 
It devotes special attention to the organization and extension 
of schemes for helping mothers and other women who go out to 
work; in co-operation with the people's committees, trade unions 
and the Red Cross it encourages the building of maternity homes, 
dispensaries, créches, kindergartens and school canteens; 
itis working for the rationalization of household work; in a word, 
it is endeavouring to improve women's lot in all spheres of life. 

The AFF is systematically training Yugoslav women to have 
an international outlook. As Yugoslavia itself is composed of 
several nations, the nationality problem is seen in its most complex 
form and it is an excellent school for internationalism; the peoples 
of Yugoslavia were fighting on behalf of all progressive humanity 
as well as for their own liberty. Abroad, the AFF Central Com- 
mittee, in its traditional spirit of internationalism, represents the 
women of Yugoslavia and ensures contacts with the various pro- 
gressive women's organizations throughout the world. The AFF 
has always worked actively for peace, freedom and indepen- 
dence of peoples; it keeps its members posted on UN work and 
debates, on the peace treaties, on the problem of stamping out 
fascism and on collective security. Tens of thousands of meetings 
and lectures on peace bear witness to the pacific and democratic 
outlook of Yugoslav women. The traditional holiday for women 
(8 March) is not merely the anniversary of their mobilization to 


a 
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build the Socialist State; it is celebrated each year as an inter- 
national demonstration of their unity with the women of the 
whole world in the struggle for peace. 

The AFF, starting as a more or less improvised body, had 
by the end of the second world war become a vast anti-Fascist 
movement, properly organized with local, urban, district and 
provincial committees, and a federal Central Committee. With 
the increased participation of women in political and social life, 
specifically feminine political activity is becoming no longer 
necessary, and the third AFF Congress (1950) declared that it 
should henceforth be exercised inside the normal political organ- 
izations. But the Congress recognized that the AFF must raise, 
state and help to solve—or solve itself— all the major questions 
concerning women: their education and training, their struggle 
against prejudice and, above all, the question of aid for mothers 
and housewives. 

Exclusively feminine associations, in general, are no longer so 
essential, since there is an increasing tendency for the two sexes 
to discuss together all questions about maternal and child welfare, 
education, either in the people's committees, school parents" 
organizations or other mixed bodies. In backward areas, however, 
exclusively feminine associations are still useful. Just as the 
struggle for liberation found the means apposite to its needs, so 


the future development of the socialist society will develop the 
appropriate forms of organization. 
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THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN 
IN YUGOSLAVIA 


FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION 


As might be expected from women's inferior position in the former 
State and from the fact that the country was economically poor 
and technically backward, the average standard of education 
and culture in Yugoslavia is not high. It is obvious to those familiar 
with the thoroughly reactionary outlook of the old régime, with 
its attempt to ally the country with the Fascist powers on the eve 
of the second world war, and its total neglect of women and their 
education, that only a profound social upheaval could improve 
women's lot and lead to a solution of the problem of their educa- 
tion. 

The peoples to the north, who were subjects not of the Ottoman 
but of the Austrian-Hungarian Empire, benefited to some extent 
from the more modern legislation of their masters. This explains 
why illiteracy varies from one constituent republic to another, 

` generally depending upon the nationality of the population 
(with the exception of the PR of Bosnia-Herzegovina, where 
Serbs and Croats live side by side). Illiteracy is practically un- 
known among the Slovenes, as primary education has been com- 
pulsory for years; in Voyvodina (Northern Serbia) illiteracy is 
similarly rare; within Croatia there are marked variations. It 
should, however, be borne in mind that under foreign yoke, 
although its legislation may be comparatively liberal, limitations 
are always set on the use of the native language, so that the devel- 
opment of a national culture and of culture in general is perforce 
hampered. Thus, even in the United Kingdom of Yugoslavia 
(1918-41), the Macedonians were not allowed to use their native 
tongue and have only been able to do so and to develop their edu- 
cation in their own language since the socialist State came into 
being. The Skipetars, a large Albanian minority living in the 
Kosmet region, had to wait for the formation of socialist Yugo- 
slavia to obtain the right to use their own tongue freely and open 
their first schools with their own teachers. The right to have their 
own schools and be taught in their mother tongue is now unre- 
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servedly enjoyed by all national minorities in Yugoslavia (ише 
garian, Slovak, Rumanian, Bulgarian, Russian, Italian, Turkis h). 

But even in areas where the general cultural level is higher, 
women are more backward than men because they are kept in a 
subordinate position and complete illiterates are still found, parti- 
cularly in underdeveloped country districts. In the towns, on the 
other hand, quite a number of women hold university degrees 
and distinguish themselves in many branches of science and art. 
Most of these women are of peasant or working-class origin for, 
paradoxical as it may seem, the idea that women should be edu- 
cated was accepted long ago, but we are still struggling today 
for compulsory primary education for girls. 

During the second world war, while the peoples of Yugoslavia 
were engaged in their life and death struggle against the fascist 
invader and the reactionary monarchy, ideas on women and their 
education completely changed. During the fight for liberation 
there could clearly be no question of planning and putting into 
practice a general scheme of education and training for women; 
but the idea was compelling and carried out to the letter in such 
experiments as it was possible to make. The result was that the 
progressive conceptions of the Communist Party programme soon 
undermined the old ideas, even before economic development 
had made its effects felt. 

During the seven years of popular government following the 
second world war, while the Socialist State has been building 
great results have been achieved. It is in country districts, where 
women were most backward, that these successes have been most 
striking. From the beginning the Socialist State mobilized all 
its forces in a campaign for women's education. АП officials of 
the Ministry of Education, and especially men and women ele- 
mentary teachers in rural districts, devoted their energies to what 
they considered. to be опе of their most important social and 
patriotic duties. In estimating their future task account was 
taken of their past work, of the number of men and women they 
had taught to read and write, and the number of adult education 
classes they had held. Government bodies including the Ministry 
of Education and the school authorities, swept away all traces 
of discrimination against girls and women in allotting scholar- 
ships; founding boarding-schools, nominating to Government 
posts; the principle of equal rights was respected in every way, 
without exception or evasion. 

Womeh's education is an integral part of the work of every 
political and social organization. Under some form or another 
it is included in every programme and activity. For instance 
the Popular Front undertook to give women an active share 
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in civic life and therefore worked to create conditions that would 
promote it. Trade union headquarters, the youth movement, 
organizations for the extension of education and culture, have 
all undertaken to make special efforts on behalf of women and 
they feature this work as part of their normal programme. This 
is true above all of the Communist Party. The AFF, which has 
women's education as one of its chief objectives, lends its support 
to every kind of activity in this direction. In this way women's 
' education constituted one of the bases of the cultural transfor- 
mation of Yugoslavia during the war and in the first post-war 


years. 


The Fight against Illiteracy 


In former times there was much illiteracy among Yugoslav women 
and there is still some today; at the 1948 census there were 3,162,980 
illiterates of both sexes out of a total population of 12,438,502 
over nine years of age, i.e. 25.4 per cent. However the PFR of 
Yugoslavia is rapidly remedying the situation, and very successful 


results, which do honour to our Socialist State, have already been . 


achieved. The following statistical table gives some idea of their 
compass.! 


TABLE 8 
Illiteracy in 1900. 


Percentage of illiterates 
over six years of age 


Territory 

Men Women Both 

sexes 

Kingdom of Serbia 66.17 92.64 78.97 
Batchka and Banat 27.21 41.66 34:47 
Croatia and Slavonia 46.8 61.9 54-4 

Istria (section attached 

to the People's Republic of Croatia) 47.6 58.17 52.72 
Dalmatia 64.2 80.45 72.22 
Slovenia! 17.2 19.2 18.2 
82.89 93:35 87.84 


Bosñia-Herzegovina? 


1 Tlliterates over 10 years of age. 
2 [lliterates over 7 years of age (1910 census). 


Owing to their high percentage of illiteracy many of these 
areas were classed among the most backward in Europe. 


1 Cf. Milan Babitch, ‘The Fight against Illiteracy in Yugoslavia—Some Statistics’, Statistical 
Review, Belgrade, July 1951. pp. 209-99. The author uses official statistics for this article. 
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Two censuses were held in the inter-war period, in 1921 and 1932, 
and another after the second world war, in 1948. It is not easy 
to compare the data supplied by these three censuses, because 
they are not based on exactly the same territorial units or age- 
groups and total illiteracy and primary education are not sharply 
distinguished. They indicate, however, that illiteracy was 50.5 per 
cent in 1921; 44.6 per cent in 1931 and 25.4 per cent in 1948. 
Thus in 1921 one out of every two citizens of primary school age 
was illiterate; our country was therefore among the least advanced 
in Europe. Progress between 1921 and 1931 was negligible and 
bears witness to the apathy of the former monarchy. The task of 


throwing off the burden of this inheritance rests with the new 
Yugoslavia. 


TABLE 9 
Illiteracy in 1931 and 1948. 


1931 1948 
Percentage of illiterates Percentage of illiterates 
Territory over IO years of age over 9 years of age 
Men’ Women ВОН Men Women Both 
Yugoslavia (in its entirety) 32.3 56.4 44.6 15.4 344 25.4 
Serbia 30.6 62.4 46.9 15. 37.6 26.8 
Central Serbia 32.6 78.7 56.3 12.9 40.8 27.4 
Autonomous province of 
Voyvodina 14.2 23.4 18.0 77 15.5 11.8 
Autonomous district of 
Kosovo-Metochia 74.5 93.9 84.2 46.9 78.4 62.5 
Croatia 22.5 39.8 31.5 2 2I 15.6 
Slovenia 5.3 5.8 5.5 2:4 2.5 2.4 
Bosnia-Herzegovina 56.6 84 70 28.7 59.3 44.9 
Macedonia 53.3 817 67.5 2 
Montenegro 22 чү 


34.2 773 56.1 13.8 37.1 26.4 


The ground covered between 1931 and 1948 was considerable, 


but it was chiefly during 1945, 1946 and 1947 that rapid strides 
were made. Progress has been most noticeable in the most back- 


ward republics and regions, for the cultural policy of the PFR 
of Yugoslavia is to raise with the greatest speed the educational 
and cultural level of the 1 


cast developed regions. The dispro- 
portion between the sexes, to women's disadvantage, should be 
noted; as late as 1948 one woman in three was illiterate and, 
judging by the distribution of illiteracy between town and country, 
there must be villages where 


Ша not a single woman can read ог write. 
Moreover, the illiteracy rate increases with and varies according 
to nationality. 
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TABLE 10 
Illiteracy in 1948 (according to nationality). 


Percentage of illiterates over 9 years of age 


Nationality 

Men "Women Both 
sexes 
Serb 14.11 40.21 27.71 
Croats 11.15 24.01 18.11 
Slovenes 3 2.3 2.34 2.32 
Macedonians 18.72 42 30.24 
Montenegrins 11.04 35.5 24.13 
Muslims without nationality 36.58 70.65 54.56 
Bulgarians ` 6.85 33.09 19.99 
Czechs 2.37 3-51 2.99 
Slovaks 41.16 5.27 475 
Skipetars 55.89 2.49 73-73 
Hungarians 66.02 9.58 7-95 

Germans 5-94 6.36 6.2 
Rumanians 11,2 23.22 17.57 
Wallachians 22.71 51.58 38.21 
Italians 4.88 8.62 6.91 
Turks 47.41 80.74 63.86 
Gipsies 61.86 85.68 74.02 


During the years 1945, 1946 and 1947, 883,054 children and 
adults learnt to read and write and incomplete statistics for 1948, 
1949 and 1950 indicate that 1,251,277 illiterates over 9 years 
of age acquired literacy in that period. 


TABLE 11 ; 

Number of illiterates having learnt to read and write. 

Year Men Women Total 

1948 196,648 369,775 598,681* 

1949 147,574 229,683 377,257 

1950 89,432 185,907 275.339 
Tomt + 433,654 785,907 1,251,277 


1 For 1948 no figures are available as to the sex of the 11,572 persons who learnt to read indepen- 
dently, nor for the 20,686 who learnt to read and write with the help of the Yugoslavia Youth 


Movement. Therefore they have only been included in the total figure. 


It would be an illusion to imagine that illiteracy can be com- 
pletely eradicated, although women, particularly those who have 
reached middle age, are very interested in learning to read and 
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write before the end.of their life and often show a touching, cnild- 
like wish to do so. However, in 1947 the Five-Year Plan law 
provided for the abolition of illiteracy during the plan's opera- 
tion, and in this last year we are well on the way to success. An 
exception must be made for women over 45 years of age in the 
most backward regions, where there was 100 per cent illiteracy, 
notably among the Albanian, Moslem," Rumanian and Walla- 
chian minorities. Nevertheless there are villages, districts and even 
whole regions which have 100 per cent completed their Five-Year 
Plan where literacy is concerned. ¢ 


Campaign Methods in the Fight against Illiteracy 


Immediately after liberation a real people’s movement was 
organized to wage war on illiteracy. Courses in primary education 
for illiterate adults were started in nearly all primary schools. 
During the first years the Ministry of Education in each People's 
Republic assumed control of all the courses by appointing special 
commissions on which sat delegates from every organization 
concerned. 

As a rule, the courses were given by schoolmasters who were 
obliged by the education authorities to teach illiterate adults. 
But, as there were not enough schoolmasters for all the primary 
schools after the war, young men and girls belonging to the youth 
movement undertook to teach illiterates after they themselves 
had taken a special teachers training course. 

Books for illiterates consist of spelling-books for adults, special 
almanacks and books mostly written by women's organizations. 
"There are no publications specifically for women who have just 


1 In 1950 the veiling of Moslem women was ended 


1 3 f by law. This cannot fail to assist in their emanci- 
pation and in the raising of their standards in gi 


eneral, 


d an ly succeeded in. organizing school work 
(out of 40 pupils in 1945, 94 per cent attended school regularly), 


illiteracy. During the schoo} 


ign authors as well as daily papers, 
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* learnt to read, but the popular papers are written in a way they 
can RID onmedia siy after the war all the women’s 
papers devoted whole pages to women who were | i 
Rd € learning to read 


Supplementary Education for Adults 


‚1 ial, workers, peasants and housewives alike, need 
to be given the ideas and the knowledge they would normally 
have acquired in their youth. Even if they attended a primary 
or higher primary school they still need to improve themselves, 
while former illiterates must continue to practise their reading and 
writing, or they will forget the 30 letters of the Yugoslav alphabet. 

For girls and women who have just learnt to read and write 
there are elementary courses in geography, history and natural 
science. They are also taught to use handbooks on agriculture, 
hygiene and other subjects. It is a great pity that more women 
cannot take these courses, yet in the republics where they have 
been started, only a few score attend them. Domestic duties, 
including the care of children, work on the land, the distances 
between villages and, in the mountainous districts, the bad state 
of the roads and the dearth of transport all hinder the systematic 
extension of supplementary education courses. 

After the war reading clubs for women were started in towns 
and in the villages; countrywomen had to read the newspapers 
and then comment on them, and, from time to time, they were 
given an opportunity of hearing a lecture on some current social 
or political topic. Generally these clubs had from 10 to 30 members, 
so that everyone could ask questions and take part in the dis- 
.cussion; nowadays they are not so common, except in areas where 
the cultural level is still very low. 

Libraries and reading-rooms, which we are endeavouring to 
open in every village, form another method of supplementary 
education. The same should be true of the people's universities, 
social institutions which organize courses of lectures on various 
subjects adapted to the intellectual level and to the needs of 
different strata of the population, including women and girls. 
Up to the present however their work has tended to lack system 
and in rural districts continuity. But it is hoped to develop them 
so that the educated townswomen can help raise the cultural 
level of the countryside. The influx of experts into rural areas 
following the formation of agricultural co-operatives, the extension 
of the health services and the raising of the compulsory primary 
school-leaving age from four to eight years will attract to the 
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country an ever growing number of experts and university men 
whose presence will be beneficial to the community's cultural 
development. The construction of large industrial works, all 
employing women workers, including the famous work-brigades 
of Yugoslav girls, has also done much to bring town and country 
nearer. The development of broadcasting documentary and other 
films shown by mobile cinemas! are an excellent means of general 
education, particularly for simple countrywomen. 

Furthermore, throughout Yugoslavia, and notably in such 
regions as Serbia, Voyvodina, Croatia, Slovenia and Macedonia, 
amateur cultural and artistic societies are a tradition and many 
town and countrygirls are active members of these choral, dra- 
matic and folklore organizations, particularly since the second 
world war. 

It would be fair then to say that, even in the least developed 
areas, women have not remained indifferent to social and poli- 
tical activity, despite all manner of difficulties. The path we must 
follow to raise their cultural level has been traced out and the 
task admits of no delay, not only in their own interest, but in 
that of the younger generations they are bringing up. 

All these methods call for the bringi pee 
: ging of the latest achievements 
in art culture and within reach of the people, and as a result of 
the authorities" action, theatrical companies, orchestras and art 
exhibitions make wide tours of the provinces, while museums 
have been started even in the smallest towns. The State gave 
generous grants to enable the man—and woman—in the street 


to become familiar with culture and art, and the difference from 
‘pre-war audiences is most marked. 


Health Education 


The low level of health education is evidenced igh infant 
mortality rate. Public health bodies, with ым of the 
Yugoslav Red Cross and the AFF, are carrying out a vast pro- 
gramme for teaching hygiene. They have started a large number 
of different courses for training hygiene specialists, midwives. 
child welfare workers and auxiliary public health staff, and they 
eig le hygiene teams whose duty is to prevent and stem 


1 [n 1939 there were 155,113 licensed wireless sets опе 
4 set у & 
was 253,978 (one set for every бо people). The А set for every 100 people); in 1948 the figure 


and one set for every 195 in Montenegro), 
In 1946 there were бот permanent and 30 mobile cin 
Audiences which numbered about 20 millions 


emas; in 1950, 887 permanent and 25 mobile. 
half only of 1948. ® 


or the whole of 1939, rose to 29,580,804 for one 
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Standards of health education vary as much between the various 
regions as do those of education and culture, and regular cam- 
paigns against ignorance are being conducted in the underdevel- 
oped areas. The biggest was organized in 1951 in the Kosovo- 


. Metochia region (generally abbreviated to Kosmet), which lies 


in the south of the PR. of Serbia and has a common frontier with. 
Albania, and a large Albanian minority. Though the soil is fertile 
and the mineral wealth considerable, the Kosmet is the most 
backward part of Yugoslavia, with the peasants poor, and back- 
ward. This may seem strange, but until now nobody has ever 
made any attempt to enlighten the population, composed of 
Albanians who are Muslims (there is an Albanian minority), and 
of Serbs. Quite the contrary. Before the war big capitalists— 
foreigners and Yugoslays—found a very profitable investment 
in these mines, while the population was left in direst poverty 
and utterly uneducated. 

The illiteracy rate was 9o per cent and the women went veiled 
from head to foot. After the second world war tremendous efforts 
were made to improve the position. Schools were opened in town 
and country, for which Albanian teachers had first to be trained. 
Now the Albanians have four newspapers in their own tongue 


and the women also have an Albanian paper. 
Continuous work is being done to raise the cultural level. The 


chief town of the region, Pristina, has built a theatre. Two com- 
panies, one Serb, the other Skipetar, give performances in their 
native languages. There are also 16 amateur companies, Serb 
ahd Albanian, giving performances throughout the region. Pris- 
tina also possesses a muscum and Serb and Albanian folk-dance 
groups; there are 39 choral societies and 13 orchestras in the area. 
In Pristina there is one publishing house; it produced 53 works 
in Albanian during 1950 alone. Every district has now ‘its own 


library. 

Education in health and hygiene presents thorny problems. 
Habits of hygiene in the home have scarcely changed. Teams of 
doctors and experts used to go from village to village giving medical 
aid, but these efforts were jn vain, for the Albanian home, with 
its veiled women, remained closed and obstinately hostile to all 
attempts at improvement. It was only towards the end of 1950 
and at the beginning of 1951 (with the development of the move- 
ment among Yugoslav Moslems for the abolition of the veil and 
as a result of legislation prohibiting the wearing of the sar and the 
feredja) that Moslem homes in the Kosmet were opened to stran- 
gers and an intensive health and hygiene campaign could be 
undertaken with any chance of success. 

The women’s Anti-Fascist Front and the Yugoslav Red Cross 


e 
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believed that this was a real job for them, and by the end of 
April 1951 the first teams of AFF women and Red Cross units, 
also composed of women from such progressive Yugoslav centres 
as Ljubljana, Zagreb, Belgrade and Novi-Sad, began to move in. 
Their aim was to give their assistance to every woman, mother 
and child, by teaching them personal hygiene, elementary child 
welfare and practical housekeeping. These units included a com- 
plete health staff of doctors, midwives, hygiene experts and nurses 
as well as women of the AFF and Red Cross, and members of 
workers’ organizations and agronomists, 

The units worked in several districts, staying a month in one 
place and then being automatically replaced by the next team. 
They visited every house. The first need was to get rid of the 
unhygienic latrines called ‘hanging closets’ (holes made in the 
floor of an upper storey for use by veiled women who never left 
the house; their excreta fell into the courtyard below and infected 
the surroundings). Abolishing these meant attacking an age-old 
custom. It was also urgently necessary to disinfect the wells from 
which drinking water was drawn. These are extremely primitive, 
for surface water in the courtyard drains into them, they are 
neither faced inside nor covered over and the ‘hanging closets’ 
make them centres of infection. The teams cleaned out all the 
wells, faced them, fenced them and covered them over. Houses 


in this region generally have windows so small that air and light 
cannot enter. The teams put in windows where there were none 
or enlarged those that existed, Next, the courtyard had to be 


completely cleaned. Since the mistress of the house could not go 
out, she had to let the garbage pile up in the courtyard, which it 
gradually cluttered up and where its odours constituted a fresh 
source of infection. The teams built stables for the animals so that 
the inhabitants no longer need share their only room with them. 
All this work was so organized that the people could themseives 
coe to improve their living conditions after the teams had 
eit. 

On the whole the population was very well disposed towards 
these units and ready to accept their innovations, though the 
peasants obstinately resisted when it meant abandoning some of 


their distressing habits: We know what cleanliness is. Our parents 
taught us how to live and how 


along very well as we are, 


used, lengthy explanations given, friendly persuasion exercised, 
* in order to penetrate these houses i i 
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, arrivál and knowing what had been done in neighbouring villages, 
set to work themselves and built all that was needed before the 
team arrived. 

The teams planted vegetables in the kitchen gardens to vary 
the diet of both children and adults, and the women workers cut 
out and sewed garments for the villagers. The Red Cross units 
distributed large quantities of first aid supplies in the Kosmet. 
A number of pamphlets on hygiene were also distributed and, 
before the teams arrived, cinema-vans had shown documentary 
films on suitable Subjects, thus arousing the people's interest to 
a most successful degree. 

This activity was later followed up in other ways. Women from 
backward areas visited those living in well-developed districts. 
A group of 26 women from the Kosmet spent 10 days in the co- 
operatives round Kikinda, Kula and Sremska-Mitrovica (Voy- 
vodina). The women of the Kosmet had a chance to see how the 
women of Voyvodina live: their homes, their co-operatives and 
their child welfare institutions. Another group from the Kosmet 
visited the women of Slovenia, who are distinct from all the 
other women in Yugoslavia in their way of life and work at home 
and outside it. The AFF and other workers” organizations have 
undertaken to see that the villages which have benefited from a 
visit by these teams continue to observe the rules of hygiene 
and follow the advice and instructions given them, so that the 


work done shall not be wasted. 


THE SCHOOL SYSTEM IN YUGOSLAVIA 


In Yugoslavia all schools and institutions for children are co-edu- 


cational, with the same syllabus for girls as for boys. |. 
Pre-school education is not compulsory, although it is very 
d infants’ schools 


popular and very valuable. Kindergartens ап n 
are still too few to meet the demand, but Yugoslavia possesses 


other pre-school establishments, such as children's centres (for 
nts are unable to care for them) 


children from 3 to 7 whose parc : 
and nursery schools. There are now some 1,018 pupil teachers 
trained in a special pre-school education training college. 


Until 1945 compulsory primary schooling only lasted four 
years. In that year it was extended to seven years, and to eight 
years (from 7 to 15) in 1950- The influence of this step will be 
particularly noticeable in the backward regions, as primary 
Schools in Slovenia, Voyvodina and part of Croatia had already 
for many years possessed higher forms attended by large numbers 
of adolescents. The 1947 Five-Year Plan estimated that about 
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бо per cent of pupils who would finish their fourth form work 
in primary schools * in 1950-51 would be subject to the seven-year 
period of compulsory education. The first big difficulty met with 
was the enforcement of 100 per cent regular attendance, especially 
among girls, in the first four forms. To alleviate parental diffi- 
culties, numbers of school canteens were started, to provide 
children with a hot mid-day meal (the means put at our disposal 
by Unicef for this purpose were very valuable). Legislation 
enabled penalties to be imposed on parents who failed to send 
their children to school; the local authorities keep strict control 
over school attendance, so that in most regions attendance in the 
four lower forms reaches 100 per cent. 

In the second place the foundations of the scheme needed re- 
inforcing by the construction of a very large number of school 
buildings even in femote mountain villages. The essential part 
of the work carried out during the first three post-war years and, 
thanks to funds provided by the State and the assistance of the 
population (sometimes the village supplied far from negligible 
sums), a large number of primary schools has been built. 

The problem of teaching staff presented great difficulties too. 
Most countries feel the dearth of every type of teacher, professor 
and school, but Yugoslavia feels it more keenly owing to the fact 
that her intellectuals were pitilessly persecuted and exterminated 
under the Fascist occupation. The teachers training colleges 
had to take more pupils, more of these colleges had to be built, 
and in the backward regions (especially where the native language 
became the official teaching language) temporary schoolmasters 
had to be trained in shortened courses of a year or less. 

The extension of compulsory primary schooling (to seven years 
and now to eight) necessitates new school buildings as well 
as new teachers, especially for the four higher forms, where 
each subject is taught by a different teacher. Naturally it» has 
been impossible in so short a time to overcome all these difficulties 
and meet all needs. But teachers training colleges have been 
started to train young teachers for the higher forms in primary 
schools (osmoletka, where schooling is extended to eight years). 
A school-leaving certificate is needed for entrance to the colleges 
and instruction in any given department (arts, sciences, etc.) 
lasts two years. 

New textbooks had to be written, for most of the books in- 
herited from the pre-war period were full of errors and irrational 
misinterpretations. This gigantic task has to a great extent been 


* Primary schools used to have four forms (I to IV), but in the new osmoletka there are eight. 
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completed, and efforts are continuing to improve the scientific 
and educational quality of school textbooks. 

The osmoletka, being of very recent creation in most villages 
coincides with the primary elementary school which was formerly 
there; instead of having four forms, it has eight, and the syllabus 
covers eight years. In the towns, on the other hand, the four 
additional forms are not a part of the primary, but of the secon- 
dary school, so that the four higher forms of the primary schools 
are at present confused with the four lower forms in secondary 
schools. This ha» happened because it was literally impossible to 
reorganize the whole school system and to make a definite line 
of demarcation, first, because of the buildings (until now con- 
structed either for primary schools with four forms or for secondary 
schools with eight forms), and because of staff (until now trained 
at the universities for secondary school teaching). 

Elementary technical training is given in elementary trade- 
schools attached to large works and open to boys and girls who 
have reached the age of 14 (for some occupations, miners, smelt- 
ers, blacksmiths, the entrance age is 15 to 16). Elementary trade 
schools train specialist teams and workers for industry and skilled 
trades, agriculture, mining, commerce, the hotel business, as 
well as hospital and ambulance assistants. There the young worker 
follows courses in theory, whereas in the factories or workshops 
where he is employed, he receives practical instruction and is 
paid for his work. But, because Yugoslavia is industrially and 
technically backward, it does happen that the technical teaching 
and practical work are not completed as they should be; essential 

t is lacking and the instruction is not always 


modern equipmen: 
up to prescribed standards. These schools still admit girls and 


boys who have only spent four years at their primary school. Not 
until 1952, and then only for certain subjects (metallurgy, typo- 
graphy, etc.) was entrance confined to those who had completed 
eight years of primary education. This condition means that as 
industry develops the workers are receiving more advanced voca- 
tional training. In elementary trade schools the courses usually 


last three years, but this period can be reduced to two years or 


extended to four according to the requirements of the trade in 


question. 
'The secondary school course, following the extension of the 


combined elementary and higher primary school curriculum to 
eight years has been automatically reduced to four. Secondary 
education ends at the school-leaving certificate level. The teaching 
staff came from the university or other institutions for higher 


education. 


Girls or youths over the normal age may follow their secondary 
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studies and obtain the certificates necessary for their future advance- 
ment by attending special night schools after working hours. 
Here they work for the same examinations as they would if attend- 
ing the secondary school, and the examinations are actually 
held in these schools.* à 


Adult general education schools for manual and clerical workers 


especially in the country, 
life in general. In some of 
for example) there is 
even a scheme afoot for providing primary teachers with a uni- 
€ teachers take a course 
most of those who continue 


their education do so in the higher teachers? training colleges, 


Students are accepted. 
or after four years at 
f secondary education. 
nd of their course may 


either a general or specialized 
1 >, Public works, mines, typo- 
graphy, naval construction, surveying); 


Public health (midwifery, child 
elementary nursing); and com- 


men who have completed fo 
or the eight years elementa: 


1 There are also schools of music and applied art. 
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or to past students from the elementary trade schools. Courses 
last four or five years. These schools are growing in importance 
from one year to the next as the country progresses in its economic 
development. Students do not work in production like those in 
the elementary trade schools; their practical work is part of the 
school curriculum and is done in the school workshops or labo- 
ratories. 

Workers’ secondary technical schools allow the more skilled 
workers to acquire vocational training of a secondary grade 
and some generál education as well. 

There is an increasing tendency to give pupils in the higher 
technical schools a wider general education, instead of limiting 
it to strict specialization necessitated by the dearth of teaching 
staff in the first years of economic recovery. 

Finally, in higher education Yugoslavia possesses 88 university 
faculties, colleges, advanced schools or academies, three main 
universities (Belgrade. Zagreb and Ljubljana) and, since the war, 
two new universities (Sarajevo and Skoplje). 

From the above sketch it is seen that the citizens of the People's 
Federated Republic of Yugoslavia can perfect their education in 
schools as many as they are varied. The measures taken by the 
State to raise the level of education and technical training may 
be summarized as follows: 

Raising the school-leaving age in compulsory primary educa- 

tion. 

Increasing the number of schools. 
> Increasing the size of teaching staff. 

Continual development of the school system. 

Diversifying the types of school. 1 

Increasing the accommodation in secondary schools and univer- 

sities. А к ; 

Constantly improving the economic position of pupils by family 

allowances and scholarships. 
Without here broaching scholastic problems that have become 
very complex the world over, we may mention that in the PFR 
of Yugoslavia, where there is an incessant clash between new and 
old, pioneers in education are endeavouring to create a new kind 
of school that will turn to account progressive experiments already 
made; this is a difficult task because it means both training 
teaching staff and surmounting all kinds of obstacles to educate 
socialist youth in a country that is still underdeveloped despite its 
gigantic efforts. We must end this section by emphasizing that 
the aim of education in Yugoslavia is to give pupils a solid 
grounding and, with the help of their parents and of society, turn 
them into forward-looking men and women who will love their 
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country, sacrifice themselves for her, and live in accord with all 
peoples who are true friends of peace and democracy. 


EDUCATION FOR GIRLS 


'The Constitution of the People's Federated Republic of Yugo- 
slavia and the legislation based on it guarantee women's rights and 
in particular their equal rights with men. The Constitution also 
stipulates that the State shall facilitate the access'of all its citizens 
to schools and other educational and cultural institutions. There- 
fore the assistance given by the State must enable girls to receive 
such education as their individual aptitudes, their economic 
condition and their parents’ lack of understanding do not prevent. 
Until lately the State gave a great deal of financial aid in the 
form of scholarships for pupils in secondary vocational schools 
and for students (during 1950 Belgrade University had no less 
than 8,000 scholars). Needless to say the scholarships were 
granted without distinction of sex and were dependent only upon 
the merits of the recipient and the inability of his parents to pay 
for his maintenance. As stated above, scholarships became un- 
necessary towards the end of 1951 when parents in employment 
were granted family allowances for each child until the comple- 
tion of its education. However, scholarships are still granted to 
many students who have no parents, or live in the country, or are 
very poor, etc.; these students are given free board and lodging 
in boarding establishments, unless they receive the scholarship 
money direct. It can be truly said that in Yugoslavia there is no 
clever, hard-working student whom society will not help. 
Everywhere the syllabus is the same for girls as for boys, but 
though there is co-education from primary school to university, 
in the large towns, where there are many schools, girls and boys 
are separated, but this is not a matter of principle. Both systems 
have advantages and disadvantages, but we believe co-education 
to be preferable, for there is no doubt that a healthy school life 
rests on a correct moral and social education at school, in the 
home and in society. Youth centres, cultural societies and sports 
clubs where young men and girls grow up in each other's company, 
cannot but have a beneficial influence on their moral relationship. 
"There is no difference in the courses for girls in the trade schools 
or colleges. It is easy to respond to the girls' inclination and inter- 
est in some particular profession, since they have free access to 


Both men and women may teach in the mixed classes, 


аз well as in those for boys or girls only. 
2 The boarding-houses are reserved for one sex or the ot] 


her, except for children under 14. 
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all institutions, and, if need be, for trades which are especially 
suitable to women, a larger proportion of girls can be admitted, 
or boys be excluded. 

But the primary schools set another problem: should the syllabus 
include subjects for girls only that they may acquire knowledge 
which will prepare them, from their earliest schooldays, for their 
future duties as housewives and mothers? We believe this to be 
desirable for two reasons. Firstly, the number of girls attending 
school is increasing from day to day and within a few years every 
girl, even in themost backward regions, will be subject to compul- 
sory primary schooling. Secondly, the family circle, particularly 
in the country, offers girls little opportunity to acquire habits of 
hygiene at a very early age or to become adept at modern simpli- 
fied methods of housewifery, particularly in relation to nutrition 
and health. In Yugoslavia before the war there were no special 
subjects for girls apart from manual work. In view of the recent 
recognition of women's equality with men, manual work has been 
eliminated from the curriculum! without any other subject being 
put in its place. It is obvious that the needs of present-day life and 
circumstances demand that particular attention be paid to 
initiating girls into their future role in and outside the home. 


Vocational Training of Girls 


Official statistics based on the 1948 census reveal that since the 
war the total number of schools and pupils has considerably 
increased. The percentage of boys and girls attending school has 
also increased, as shown in the comparative table on page 236. 
After the year 1938-39 there was one more normal school year 
before the occupation and the war of liberation with their resul- 
tant disorganization of every sphere of life, including education. 
In 1945-46 the organs of the People's Government endeavoured 
to re-establish normal working conditions in the schools, repairing 
those that were damaged and building others. The total figure 
for school attendance throughout Yugoslavia, which was 1,632,984 
in 1938-39, reached 2,184,137 in 1950-51. In primary schools the 
total number of pupils showed no increase, but more detailed 
analysis reveals an appreciable increase in the percentage of 
children of school age who attend school, for the birthrate was 
lower formerly and a large number of children perished during 
the war. The attendance in secondary general schools has nearly 
trebled; from 167,848 pupils in 1938-39 it rose to 493,713 
in 1950-51. А comparison of the figures for secondary trade schools 


1 The syllabuses for 1952 are given in an appendix to this study (see pages 251-4). 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION FOR GIRLS IN YUGOSLAVIA 
(comparative figures 1938-39 — 100) 


Total figures for both sexes are denoted thus: 
Total figures for girls thus: —— — 


1. All educational establishments 
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3. Secondary schools for general education 


45:6 46-7 47-8 49-9 49-50 50-1 


1938-9 


4. Secondary technical schools 


46-7 47-8 48-9 49-50 50-1 
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. Teachers! training colleges 
5 8 8 


48-9 49-50 50-І 
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6. Art schools (all arts) 


48-9 49-50 50-1 


478 
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7. Technical schools for workers 


8. Higher educational establishments 


45-6 46-7 


1938-9 
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(10,979 in 1938-39 and 66,588 in 1950-51), universities and 
colleges (17,734 in 1938-39 and 60,395 in 1950-51) and all other 
types of establishment show the same tendency. 
“The increased number of girls attending all schools shows 
that in the last seven years our educational policy in this respect 
has already produced appreciable results. Between 1938-39 and 
1950-51 the total figure for all schools and colleges for girls and 
women rose from 681,647 to 976,413 (an increase of 143.24 
per cent); from 609,499 to 701,004 (an increase of 115.01 
per cent) for primary schools; from 61,512 to 210,694 (an 
increase of 342.52 per cent) for secondary schools; from 4,480 
‚ to 25,268 (an increase of 564.02 per cent) for secondary technical 
trade schools; from 1,562 to 16,508 (an increase of 1,056.85 
per cent) for teachers” training colleges; from 3,987 to 20,021 
(an increase of 502.16 per cent) for higher educational establish- 
ments. In the majority of schools the increase in the figures 
for girls and women exceeds that for the men. 

A comparison of actual figures shows that in primary schools 
there are nearly as many girls as boys (46 per cent of pupils 
in 1950-51). This proportion is, not surprisingly, found to decrease 
as the level of education ascends. The table on page 244 shows 
that, for all schools and colleges, the proportion of girls and women 
is 44.7 per cent and that, even for higher education, it is still 
33.1 per cent. 

A consideration of the distribution of girls according to type 
of establishment (see table on page 241) shows that they form 
71.79 per cent of pupils in primary schools, 21.58 per cent in 
secondary schools and 2.05 per cent in universities and colleges. 
There are very few girls in workers” technical schools; in pre-war 
Yugoslavia the elementary education of female workers was much 
neglected and even today they have serious difficulties in becoming 
highly qualified.* But from year to year the percentage of elemen- 
tary primary schools is decreasing in favour of higher primary 
schools and in view of the large feminine element indicates a defi- 
nite trend towards secondary and higher education for women. 

The number of girls has appreciably increased in all types of 
education and in every class of establishment, but the increase is 
particularly noticeable in the secondary technical schools and 
universities, Women are clearly preparing themselves for their 
their new position in economic and social life. 

In some specialist schools the number of women has increased 


1 The distribution of figures for boys are found to follow very closely those for girls and women 
(see graph). 
2 See Chapter II, section on Women Workers, pages 205-11. 
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more than that of boys: between 1938-39 and 1950-51 the percent- 
age of girls rose from 53.3 per cent to 66.8 per cent in schools of 
economics and from 39.3 per cent to 50.5 per cent in teachers 

training colleges. The decrease observed in medical schools is only 
apparent, because new types of schools of hygiene and medicine 
have been founded, of which some are exclusively for women.! 

The number of women university students has considerably 
increased by comparison with the pre-war period; the actual 
number of women holding university degreees proves clearly that 
there must formerly have been serious obstacles to women's univer- 
sity education, but these obstacles, which are no longer legally 
justified, have now been lowered in practice by an equitable 
distribution between men and women students of scholarships and 
other grants, and by ensuring steady promotion for every man and 
woman. 

Within each university faculty or college the figures show an 
increase in the proportion of women students, except in the 
faculties of arts and veterinary medicine. The actual number of 
women students, as distinct from percentage figures, shows an 
appreciable increase (even in the faculty of arts? and the faculty 
of veterinary medicine), except in the faculties of theology and 
law. 'The decrease in the law faculty is explained by the fact that 
women who formerly went in chiefly for administrative careers, 
to which they were more or less restricted, now feel inspired by the 
common enthusiasm and desire to play their part in building 
their country and especially in building its economy. To sum up, 
professional education for womenis becoming more and more varied. 

It would be difficult to give exact reasons for women's choice 
of a particular career, but their influx into teachers” training 
colleges, the faculties of arts and the schools or faculties of medicine 
is easily explained by the attractions of the corresponding pro- 
fessions, which appeal to women's natural inclinations. Their 
leaning towards technology, agronomy and economics is due 
to the fact that, once their equality of rights was recognized, they 
became conscious of the need for professional people to build a 
young Socialist State. We must add that, in default of adequate 
experience, it would be difficult to state definitely the carcers, 
particularly among those requiring technical training, for which 
women seem to have special aptitude or which seem most 
suitable for them. At all events this aspect of the question will 
soon have to be examined, particularly in relation to women 
workers, in order to achieve a better distribution of female labour 
between the various branches of industry, with more regard to 


1 See page 243. г 
2 The faculty of arts is in fact ће division of higher education with the highest number of students, 
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. women's physical constitution and the conditions needed for their 
health and for their function as mothers. 


Schools Exclusively for Women 


In addition to the establishment preparing women for teaching 
careers, for which they show a preference, Yugoslav girls can 
attend a number of schools that are exclusively reserved for them: 
schools of medicine, midwifery, child welfare, kindergarten 
teaching and domestic science. It is vitally necessary to have 
women specializing in these occupations in a country which still 
possesses some very backward areas. . 

Taking, for instance, assistant health staffs, we notice once more 
the marked differences between the various republics. While the 
number of hospital nurses and assistants in Slovenia and Croatia 
is almost sufficient, Macedonia, Bosnia, Montenegro and Serbia 
had to wait for the liberation to provide properly organized 
training in these careers. As health education, particularly for 
women, has many specialized branches, shortened courses in 
hygiene and other subjects had to be organized (mainly under the 
auspices of the Red Cross) in order to meet, however temporarily, 
the most urgent needs; these courses were for the most part 
attended by women and girls. Р 

The recent expansion of institutions for children of pre-school 
age! has led to a demand for more kindergartens, particularly as 
increasing numbers of mothers are going out to work. 


^» "There is still a scarcity of domestic science schools (reserved for 


girls who intend to teach domestic science in schools or as visiting 


teachers) and of those teaching hotel management (reserved for 
pupils intending to enter the hotel business). The number of these 
schools and others of a similar type must be increased. The need 
is all the greater because such schools also give women some 
general education and impart a knowledge of hygiene. The 
creation of elementary schools of this type, where girls are simply 
prepared for their future functions of wife and mother, should 
certainly figure in our plan for the development of workers” 


education. 


Women in the Teaching Profession 


women turn very willingly towards education. 


We have seen that 
f women on the teaching 


In many branches there is a majority o 
staff (see table on page 244). 


1 Before the war there were very few establisments of this type; most of them only accepted the 


children of poor parents. 


° 
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In education, as in all other professions, women can teach any 
subject or hold any post—a logical consequence of their equal 
rights. A woman can be a primary or secondary school teacher; 
headmistress of a primary secondary school; inspector of educa- 
tion; assistant lecturer, lecturer, professor, or dean of a faculty, 
on the same footing as her male colleagues. ? 

Women, no less than their male colleagues, are obliged to 
exert every effort for the lack of space and the number of pupils 
make work particularly difficult. Our schools are short of labora- 
tory equipment needed for science classes, but in spite of that we 
struggle hard to improve the quality of the teaching staff and of 
scientific and pedagogic methods." Accommodation for country 
schoolteachers is often very bad. It is true that the authorities 
give them certain facilities (free lodging and heating, a ‘hard- 
living” allowance and allowances if their classes exceed the proper 
number, etc.): all the same, their devotion and self-sacrifice are 
above praise. Their sense of duty and their patriotism are not 
new: for many years teachers fought hard through their organi- 
zations against the former reactionary régime in Yugoslavia. Their 
position in those days was unenviable and they were even 
forbidden to engage in any serious educational or cultural work; 
their efforts to end illiteracy were liable to be considered a poli- 
tical plot against the government in power—which did not allow 
teachers to establish close contacts with the common people. 
During the war for national liberation the great majority of them 
adopted a correct attitude and refused to allow Fascist propa- 


*gánda in the schools.? The progressive tradition and spirit of the 


Yugoslav teaching profession—which is held in high esteem under 


the socialist system—has proved it well-fitted to perform the many 
tasks entrusted to it and thus to be a tower of strength for the 


State’s scholastic and cultural policy. 

In Yugoslavia we endeavour to develop various methods of 
co-operation between school and parents in order to strengthen 
further the links between teacher and pupil. Every school has a 
council which includes representatives of the parents, among 
whom the mothers are usually found to be the most energetic. 


lar meetings of parents to which masters and 


There are also regu 
mistresses from each class are invited in order to discuss general 
problems of children’s education and to tell parents of the be- 


haviour and progress of their children. These exchanges reinforce 


ee з. 
а alone the following publications have appeared: 312 school textbooks 


1 In the PR of Serbi 
(9,159,750. copies) between 1948 and 1951; 479 university textbooks (1,655,807 copies) and 
455 textbooks for temporary use (164,729 copies). 

2 One recalls the episode at Kragujevac, where the Nazis, needing hostages at any price, court- 


inartialled and shot the upper form pupils and the masters. 
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the link between school and family and help parents to correct 
their children's failings, apart from giving the mothers some 
knowledge of educational work. 

It will thus be seen that the women of Yugoslavia are already 
closely involved in the public life of a Socialist State; and they are 
gradually acquiring the training, knowledge and experience which 
will allow them in turn to exert a marked influence upon it. 
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The problem of education is inseparable from the particular 
social order of which it forms part and from the conditions and 
rights, the cultural level and the material position of the citizens. 
The prospects for women's education in its widest sense are directly 
dependent upon their equal rights, which means that the problem 
must be treated from the widest point of view. With this fact in 
mind, it only remains for us to draw a lesson from the experiments 
carried out in Yugoslavia. 


a is in the midst of revolutionary changes which began 
during the war for national liberation and the socialist revolution. 
The social system in the new State rests on truly democratic prin- 
ciples. Its citizens, men and women alike, are daily acquiring 
new ways of taking a responsible part in public affairs, both in 
the economic sphere, and in the social and political fields. 

Wealth has ceased to belong to a minority, man's exploitation 
sof man is no longer possible, and the new social relationships, 
society's ownership of the means of production and the opportu- 
nity given to the masses to share in the management of all social 
and economic affairs, all favour the achievement of true equality 
for women in the People's Federated Republic. 


‘The new Yugoslavia still clashes with the remnants of the old in 


its heritage of unprecedented technical backwardness. From the 
material and spiritual point of view this left-over of the past is a 
crushing one. On the spiritual plane difficulties are much more 
quickly overcome, thanks to the progressive ideas adopted by the 
masses during the war of national liberation, the large-scale parti- 
cipation of women in the struggle against the Fascist invader and 
the vigourous efforts: made by progressive organizations and 
citizens to develop political consciousness in women. On the 
material plane the economic and technical legacy from old Yugo- 
slavia creates serious obstacles; by industrialization the new State 
endeavours at the same time to improve its economy and 
the living standard of its workers, but the external situation is 
demanding new efforts for the consolidation ofits defensive strength. 


Yugoslavi 
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The question of equal rights for women is reaching a satisfactory 
solution in Yugoslavia. Legislation has officially abolished all the 
handicaps that placed them in a subordinate position. This equal- 
ity has now to be put into effect in every sphere, for every woman 
in every employment. We have already made appreciable progress, 
for the idea behind the people's government and the programme 
of the Communist Party and the Popular Front is precisely the 
equality of women. 

We look with the eyes of realists at the complex problem of 
maternity, and we are on the way to solving it.“ Apart from the 
legal recognition of her equal rights which woman has won and 
the equality as a worker and a member of society which she is on 
the way to winning, she must be able to fulfil her role and her 
duties as a mother. Society, that is to say the State, is taking steps 
to see that these duties shall not interfere with her social, political 
or economic activities. We are aware that we have only made a 
beginning, but a woman cannot lead a happy life unless society 
so assists her as a mother and housewife as to prevent her home 


duties from hindering her personal development and her activity 
outside the home. 


We would em 
of women in improving their general position. Although this poli- 
tical equality b 
are closely alli 
her political activity is am 


er and citizen, and indicates 
to lead a well-balanced life. 
l activity of the women of 
rticipation in various tasks 


omen and proved to everyone 
that woman has a place everywher 


without her participation, day-to-day political and social life 
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would be incomplete when democracy, peace and the building 
of a Socialist State are at stake. 

Judging from our own experience, there is no doubt that, 
during the phase when the equality of women is becoming a fact, 
the active and conscious participation of women's organizations is 
essential in arranging and encouraging women's education, in 
organizing maternity and child welfare, and in initiating women 
as a whole into the great problems of the community. 


Turning to women's rights and prospects in education, we 
maintain that Yugoslavia has done more than face the basic 
problem: it has already obtained excellent results and, considering 
the general state of the country both alone and in relation to other 
countries, progress has in fact been very rapid; the number of 
girls attending school and the openings for women are the best 
proof of this. Now we must sec that women enter the occupations 
for which their aptitudes suit. them and which their abilities 
deserve. It is true that those who are university graduates may be 
hindered by their duties as mothers from progress at the same rate 
as their male colleagues.Efforts must therefore continue to recon- 
cile the role of mother of a family with the social and working 
life of the citizen, and society must help each woman by facili- 
tating her career and simplifying her duties in the home. However, 
there is no doubt that the rise in the general standard of voca- 
tional training for women is keeping pace with that of their male 
colleagues. 


There remains the very important problem of raising the general. 
level of education among women as a whole—workers and peasants 
alike: the abolition of illiteracy, of primitive conditions and of 
ignorance, and the spread of a knowledge of hygiene. Although 
the present state of affairs is inextricably bound up with technical 
backwardness and a generally very inadequate standard of living, 
systematic action in favour of women's education would bring to 
the whole country the excellent results already obtained on a 
small scale. Such systematic action must be carried out prin- 
cipally through the schools. First the curriculum in teacher's 
training colleges as well as schools must be reformed and adapted 
to the present need for a vast educative and cultural programme. 
Next, more subjects of general interest, such as hygiene and 
manual work, must be introduced into the schools for the general 
education of manual and clerical workers. Lastly, we must train 
more women to meet the need for instruction in child welfare, 
pre-school education, nutrition, hygiene, and so on. In the new 
Yugoslavia much will depend on the general level of education 
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permitting a woman to take the place that is hers by right in the „ 
people's government, in its economy, and in its co-operatives. 


'The problems of training the woman worker is among the most 
important that Socialist Yugoslavia has to meet. She is a part of 
the productive machine, which she is called upon to control 
through the workers’ councils. The principle of ‘equal pay for 
equal work' is enforced. Society first and foremost protects the 
interests of the working woman who is a mother, and women havc 
undisputed right of entry to all schools and training courses. We 
must work to fill the gaps in the education of the woman worker 
as quickly as possible and also endeavour to provide her with the 
qualifications and economic training that will enable her to work 
on a par with a skilled man. Women must be prevented from 
working in conditions that threaten their health, and maternity 


grants and assistance must increase on a scale relative to the 
country's wealth. 


Since the material resources of Yugoslavia do not for the moment 
permit the execution of the vast programme which the education 
of the masses demands, it is indispensable to provide it with further 
assistance in overcoming all its difficulties. These include the 
dearth of school supplies and the still more serious lack of modern 
aids to mass education, especially the education of backward 
women. The example which this little country has set in making 
up its leeway at the cost of enormous physical and moral effort 
deserves assistance so that the pace and the scale of the work ‘it 


has undertaken to deliver women from ignorance and misery may 
be maintained. 


Unesco's plan for us to exchange experiences with other States has 
proved not only useful but essential. We therefore propose 'to 
reinforce it by personal contacts enabling other women to see for 
themselves the position of women in Yugoslavia and the efforts 
we are making to ensure to them the equality which is theirs by 
law. Facilities should also be given to Yugoslav women to study 
the situation in other countries, through the press and through 
books as well as by personal contacts. Here Unesco has a very 
important part to play, and one that will make an appreciable 
contribution to co-operation and to the strengthening of those 
links of friendship between peoples, which contribute to the peace 
for which the whole world longs. 
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TABLE 14 


Weekly time-table of primary schools. 


Class 
Subject - 

I п ш IV 

Mother tongue 9 то 7 6 

History - - 2 2 

Geography - - 2 3 

Natural science = = 2 3 

Arithmetic and geometry 6 6 6 5 

Manual training = = 1 1 

Drawing I H I т 

Writing _ I І І 

Singing 1 т 1 1 

Physical culture 1 I 1 1 

TorAL 18 20 24 24 
TABLE 15 


Weekly time-table of secondary schools for school year 1952-53- 


Subject 


Class 


п 


ТУУ Was 


уп ҮШ 


Mother tongue 

Russian 

Modern languages (Russian, French, 
English or German) 

Latin 

History 


Organization and structure of the 


State 
Geography 
Biology and hygiene 


wa | 


3 4 s) 3 3 2 
Жы Soe 2 2 
3 3 3 3 2 3 

- = = 8 
2 3 2 D d 
2 3 3 3 2 
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Subject 


^ 


п 


III 


Class 


VI 


VII VIII 


Geology and mineralogy 
Mathematics 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Philosophy 

Drawing 

Military training 
Physical culture 
Singing 


TOTAL 


e 
Alas resta! 


lustre 


26 


ETS GET 


26 


3 | 
© бюврвв р print 


peel 


1»nuu| 


w 

» 
w 
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TABLE 16 


Weekly time-table of teacher training schools. 


| 


Subject 


Class 


п 


Ill 


1v 


Psychology 

Logic 

Theory of education 

History of education 

Method and practice 

Elements of philosophy 

Mother tongue and its 
literature 

History 

Organization and structure of the 
State 

Geography and geology 

Biology 

Chemistry and mineralogy 

Physics 

Mathematics 

Hygiene 

Manual training and domestic eco- 
nomy 

Music 

Drawing and writing 

Physical culture 

Military training 


TOTAL 


wa 


IWUN NANI 


5 | 
o BHONNM 


оо юььы 1 


Sls wow 


|an 
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TABLE 17 
Weekly time-table of the electricity department of secondary 


technical schools. 


Class 


Subject 


w 
B 
n 


Mother tongue 

Modern languages (English, Enc 
German or Russian) 

History 

Geography 

Physical culture 

Military training 

Elements of the organization of the 
State and of the social organization 2 
of the FPRY . 6 = е 

Mathematics 5 

| Physics (with practical work) 

E Chemistry 

Descriptive geometry 

Technical design. 

Mechanics 

Elementary engineering 

Mechanical technology 

Detailed study of machinery 

Organization of production 

Principles of applied electricity 

Electrical measurements M. 

Electrical installations and lighting 

Electrical machinery 

Distribution of electrical power 

Electrical construction work 

Detailed study of tele-communica- 
tions 

Workshop practice 

Lahoratory practice 


we DD 
BHR RD 
1 


П 


ES 


TTESI 


ler inn 
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1 
E 


> 
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1 
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TABLE 18 m 
Weekly time-table of agricultural and domestic science schools. 


Class 


Subject H Ir ш IV 


Prac- Prac- Prac- Prac- 
dies Theory tice Theory “°° Theory Рас 


2527 tice tice 


Mother tongue and its lite- 
rature 

Modern languages 

History 

Geography and climatology 

Organization and strücture of 
the State 

Botany and microbiology 

Zoology and physiology of 
domestic animals and their 
evolution 

Physics 

Chemistry and agricultural 
chemistry 

. Mathematics 
' Domestic economy 

Cookery 

Manual work 

Agriculture, horticulture and 
floriculture 

Arboriculture and viticulture — — - 

Plant diseases - - 

Animal husbandry - = 

Milk and its by-products - - 

Organization of agriculture - - 

Agricultural bookkeeping - - 

Theory of education and class 
methods 

Hygiene 

Physical culture 

Drawing 

Music, singing, choir 

Military training 

Marxism 


1 
Bou 
1 
© ډه ده‎ - 
ù DN bw 


wens 
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DIP AR TIV 


RECOMMENDATION No. 34 


Adopted by the Fifteenth International Con- 
ference on Public Education, Geneva 1952. 


ACCESS or WOMEN TO EDUCATION 


The International Conference on Public Education, 

Convened at Geneva by the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization and the International 
Bureau of Education, and being assembled on the seventh July, 
nineteen hundred and fifty-two for its fifteenth session, adopts on 
the fifteenth of July, nineteen hundred and fifty-two, the following 


recommendation: 


The Conference, TAOD 
Considering that every person without distinction of sex should 


enjoy all the rights and freedoms proclaimed by the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, and that such equality should 


apply in all fields, particularly in that of education; 
Considering that every person, man or woman, should be able to 
receive an education enabling him to develop his aptitudes as 


fully as possible, play an effective part as à member or citizen of 
his community, his nation and the world, and meet the demands 
` of his special tasks in life; | 
Considering that in principle, women, like men, should have 


opportunity to fulfil the tasks appropriate to their aptitudes; 
Considering that, account being taken of differences in psycho- 


physiological development between the sexes, general education 
for girls should be equal in value and status to that for boys, in 
order to avoid introducing or increasing social discrimination; 
Gonsidering that а varied general and specialized education 
will certainly help women to fulfil their essential role in the family 
and in society, and also to develop their special aptitudes; 
Considering that nowadays more and more women are obliged 
to earn their own living, help support their family, or even support 
it entirely; А : 
Considering that women are called on to play an increasingly 
active part in social and civic affairs, and that in this respect they 
bear the same responsibility 25 men; } t 
Considering that, in practice, both economic factors and certain 
f life limit women 5 opportunities for 


mental attitudes and ways © 
access to education, and that the measures proposed should pay 
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due regard to these obstacles while endeavouring to moderate 
them as much as possible; . 

Recognizing the necessity of adapting the measures proposed 
and their rate of application to the particular conditions of each 
country; Ln ` : à 

Submits to the Ministries of Education of the various countries 


the 


following recommendation: 


STUDIES AND PLANS TO FACILITATE WOMEN’S ACCESS TO 
EDUCATION 


I. 


K 
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That nation-wide studies be made on the various aspects of 

women’s access to each level and type of education, and the 

possibilities of using the educational qualifications they thus 
acquire; 

That such studies cover among others the following topics: 

(a) The legal aspect of women’s access to education, including 
not only basic legislation but also its conformity with 
school regulations and practice, particularly in the field 
of professional and higher education; 

(b) statistical data giving a clear idea of the present situation 
and future quantitative problems; 

(c) the positive or negative effect of social, economic, educa- 
tional or other factors on women's access to each level 
and type of education; 

(d) ways of taking advantage of all available opportunities to 
overcome obstacles to women's access to education; 

(c) the financial aspect of measures to be taken to give women 
further possibilities of access to each level and type of 
education; 

(f) the economic and social measures to be taken to enable 
women to make active use of their new opportunities 
of education and training; 

(g) the actual experience of women in the new fields which 
are opening up to them in professional life; 

That the groups responsible for these studies represent not 
only education authorities and teachers, but also-other Minis- 
tries concerned, employers! and Workers' associations, and the 
organizations most directly concerned with women’s equality 
of access to each level of education (women’s associations, 
parents’ associations, economic and social groupings, cultural 
and religious organizations, etc.) ; 

That, on the basis of the results of these studies, plans be 

drawn up to make women’s education of one or more levels 
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and types, according to the particular situation in each 
country, universally available; 

'That in drawing up such plans, provision be made for close 
co-ordination between the Ministry of Education and other 
Ministries concerned; 

'That such plans pay due regard to existing family, social, 
economic, and geographical conditions, etc.; and the rhythm 
of development of each country, and be sufficiently elastic to 
meet the changing needs of both urban and rural areas; 


. That such plans also be widely publicized by all available 


means, especially through adult education, in order that the 
public in general and parents in particular may become 
familiar with them and take an active part in their imple-. 
mentation ; 

That the financing of new schools, the increase of teaching 
staff and the construction of new buildings involved by such 
plans, be given special consideration when each country ‘is 
drawing up its budget, and that under no circumstances 
should the educational provision for girls be sacrificed to that 
for boys; 

That the implementation of such plans be spread over as 
short a period as each country’s economic resources and its 


development permit; 


GENERAL MEASURES CONCERNING ALL TYPES OF EDU- 


"CATION 


10. 


13. 


14. 


» this principle; 
II. 


. exists, 


That all new educational laws and regulations be based on 
the principle of women's equality of access to education, and 
so designed as to remove any existing legislation contravening 


That a study be made of the causes of, and the remedies for 
girls not attending school or leaving too early; 

That under no circumstances should the separation of the 
sexes lead to the exclusion of girls; where only one school 
it should be either mixed or available alternately to 
both sexes; in any case teachers should be trained to take 
account of differences between the sexes and of individual 
differences particularly in the rhythm of psycho-physiological 
development; 

That under no circumstances should the duration of compul- 
sory education be shorter for girls than for boys; 

That the compulsory school attendance authorities attach the 
same importance to school attendance by either sex; 
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That the extension of free education, a factor favourable to 
the principle of women's equality of access, be envisaged; - 
That women be given the same facilities (scholarships, family 
allowances, reduction of fees, etc.) as men to pursue and to 
continue their education at secondary, vocational, technical, 
and higher levels; 

That the various subjects in either compulsory or optional 
curricula be given the same importance and duration for 
girls as for boys; 

That practical courses offered as options be open equally to 
both sexes; on the other hand it will always be useful to 
provide, at every level and in every type of schooling, courses 
which prepare girls for their family responsibilities; 

"That moral, civic and social training and education for home 
and family life be included in curricula at all levels for girls 
and women, as for boys and men, so that women may be 
able to understand and shoulder their family, local, national 
and international tasks and responsibilities; special attention 
should be paid to the training of social workers; 

That aesthetic education, essential to the development of 
personality, be given special attention in the case of girls and 
women, in order that they may participate fully in the com- 
munity's artistic activities and that continuity of aesthetic 
values may be ensured through their influence in the family; 


NTAL EDUCATION 


That in fundamental education projects great importance be 
attached to the education of women, so that women may be 
led to secure education for their children, having experienced 
its benefits themselves; E 
That women be associated to the fullest extent possible with. 
the planning, organization and operation of fundamental 
education projects; 


That through fundamental educati 
associate themselves closel 
ments of the community; 


That fundamental education be so planned as to secure the 


participation of the community as a whole, and allow women 
to study the same subjects as men; at the same time, it should 


give women a practical, effective and moral education which 


will prepare them better to fulfil their natural role in the 
family and in society; 


That for the spread of fundamental education temporary and 


l on women be enabled to 
y with the activities and achieve- 
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permanent training centres should be set up; women should 
participate to a great extent in training, and in co-ordinating 
the work of, those engaged in fundamental education projects 
(teachers, social welfare workers, etc.); the centres should 
thus lead to the enrichment of community life and culture; 
That in addition to State activity in respect of fundamental 
education, every necessary opportunity be given to voluntary 
organizations concerned with vocational, civic, cultural and 
recreational education, to contribute to the advance of 
women's education; 

That all official or voluntary bodies providing fundamental 
education for girls or women consider the establishment of 
nursery schools and kindergartens to look after the children 
of women collaborating with these bodies and to give women 
instruction in child care, hygiene, etc.; 


NING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


ties for vocational training be equal, legally 


That opportuni р | 
for both sexes, account being taken of apti- 


and in practice, 
tudes; 


That information and announcements about occupations, 


trades and careers should not be limited to those traditionally 


feminine and those employing large numbers of women; 

That provision be made for educational and vocational 
guidance services available equally to girls and boys and that 
they take into account the characteristics of each sex and 
individual aptitudes, and the conditions of the labour market; 
That a campaign should be undertaken to show women the 
advantages of having as advanced a vocational and profes- 
sional training as possible in fields suited to their individual 


aptitudes and inclinations; ; m 
for complementary vocational training 


ment to responsible executive posts, be 


leading to appoint 
well as men; 


available for women аз 


NGERNING HIGHER EDUGATION 


n’s access to higher education and the 
use of their abilities for the greatest good of society, university 
studies permit women to specialize in fields particularly suited 
to feminine aptitudes and assure them more adequate training 
fór the new careers now being opened up to them; 


That to facilitate wome 
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That legally and in practice, teaching, headship, administra- 
tive, and inspection appointments at all levels of education, 
including vocational and higher education, be fully open to 
women; 

That the required standard of teacher training for any given 
level or type of education be the same for both sexes; 

That conditions of service, particularly those concerning 
appointment, security of tenure, salaries, and pension rights, 
be the same for all members of educational staffs (including 
administrative and inspecting staffs) with equal qualifica- 
tions; 

That such conditions of service include provisions enabling 


women teachers to reconcile their professional with their 
maternal responsibilities. 


world handbook of 
educational organization 
and statistics 


In publishing the World Handbook of Educational 
Organization and Statistics, Unesco provides for 
students of education and administration a refer- 
ence book which gives them a general guide and up- 
to-date statistics on education systems in countries 
other than their own. The volume contains separate 
sections for some 56 independent States throughout 
the world. The core of each national entry is a set 


of statistics: 


* a summary table giving the number of schools, 
pupils enrolled, teachers; 


* additional tables (where available) on the age- 
sex distribution of; pupils, enrolment in higher edu- 
cation by faculties, and expenditure on education. 


such statistics are difficult or impos- 
sible to interpret, and they are therefore introduced 
in each case by a descriptive text outlining the main 
features of the country's system of education. A 
short bibliography supplements information given 
in this necessarily condensed text. Finally, the 
school structure is explained in two ways—by a 
diagram and by a classification table of school types. 


By themselves, 


А glossary of terms and an index assist in ready 


reference. 
2,500 fr. 


470 pages hard-cover: $ 9.00 51/6 


Obtainable through bookshops or: direct from Unesco's national 


distributors. (see list). 
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AUSTRALIA 
Oxford University Press, 
346 Little Collins St., 
MELBOURNE. 
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Wilhelm Frick Verlag, 
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Vienna I. 


BARBADOS 
S.P.C.K. Bookshop, 
Broad Street, 
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Librairie Encyclopédique, 
7 rue du Luxembourg, 
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BOLIVIA 
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La Paz. 


BRAZIL 
Livraria Agir Editora, 
rua México 98-B, 
Caixa postal 3291, 
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CANADA 
University of TorontoPress, 
Toronto. 

Periodica Inc., 

Centre de Publications In- 
ternationales, 

4234 rue de la Roche, 
MONTREAL 34. 


CEYLON 
Lake House Bookshop, 
The Associated Newspaper 
of Ceylon, Ltd., 
Согомво I. 


CHILE 
Libreria Lope de Vega, 
Calle Estado 54, 
SANTIAGO DE CHILE. 


COLOMBIA 
Emilio Royo Martin, 
Carrera 9a, No. 1791, 
BOGOTA. 


PUBLICATIONS: 


COSTA RICA 
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Apartado 1313, 
San Jose. 


CUBA 
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The World Book Co. Ltd., 
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Unesco Bookshop, 


I9 Avenue Kléber, 
Paris 160, 
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Librairie internationale, 
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36 rue Roux, 
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DISTRIBUTORS 
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